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PREFACE 


Max 'Mutter, a german schoCar of the nineteenth-century argued 
that the intettigentsia ofredgious studies shouCd have their primary focus on the 
study of sacred texts as such documents contain the authentic doctrines of the 
prophets and their discipCes. In fact, intettigentsia from times immemoriaC have 
always assumed that the primary and onCy way of [earning a6out a redgious 
tradition is to Coofmto the detatts of the refigious texts whether it is the Tib he for 
Christians, the Quran for Musdms, the Vedas for Hindus, the Adi Cjranth for 
Sihhs and so on. 

The redgious texts, forming a cottection of sacred hymns, are 
considered to he sacramentaC and give centraC importance to their redgious 
traditions. The understanding of any redgion or cufture shouCd not he confined to 
the study of its scripturaC texts onfy; rather different other such texts need to he 
studied. The redgious texts are aCways a part of a Carger fieCd of redgious 
practices, through reading, speech and performance. The study of redgious texts 
requires that we examine not onfy the contents of such texts, hut also their use in 
our reaf dfe. The understanding of scripturaC texts afso requires hoofing at how 
readers create meanings, either as individuals or as members of interpretative 
communities. That is, texts come to have particufar meanings upon being read, not 
onfy upon being written. 
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In the present times, a variety of aspects concerned with the 
teytuahity eyist which demand a thoughtfuC study. These aspects rehate to the 
historical pohiticah, cuhturah, phihosophicah, grammatical rehigious factors, etc. 
Any scripturah teyt can he anahyzedin terms of its poetic, form, sty he, diction and 
rhetoric. In the same conteyt, the hermeneutics of a teyt worhy on different hevehs; 
it is concerned with how the teyt worhs, what the teyt says and how the teyt 
transcends its hidden reveahed message to the manfyind. The hermeneutics is a 
science of interpreting Scriptures. The term ‘hermeneutics’ has a vast and unique 
history of its own. It constitutes ahmost ahh the aspects of a Scripture in its study. 
The interpretation of a Scripture is hinged to the conscious and su6-conscious 
stages of mind of the concerned author. Therefore, it requires a serious study of 
spirituah activity not the recitation of written words. 

The su6ject of hermeneutics in the conteyt of guru grant h Sahi6 
has ahways 6een of been interest to me. The wider scope of hermeneutics 
encouraged me to move further in this direction. So, I chose to worfyon this topic 
for a num6er of reasons. The main objective of this research worfy is to esta6Cish 
the standards and methods for the interpretation of guru grant h Sahi6. Apart 
from it, an attempt has 6een made to study the research toohs or methodoCogies 
used for the interpretation of gurmat and the rote of an interpreter. 

In the present worfy the historicaC, theofogicaf and comparative 
methodofogy has 6een used for the interpretation of guru granth Sahi6. An 
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attempt Has afso 6een made to study the phifosophicaf and comparative modes of 
interpretation to understand the concept ofSa6adin the context of hermeneutics. 
The worlds of various schohars especiaffy those of (Richard C E. Pafmer’s 
(. ‘Hermeneutics : Interpretation (Theory in SchCeiermacher) Wilfred Cantwell Smith 
(What is Scripture?: A Comparative Approach) Dr. Taran Singh (Q ur6ani Diyan 
Viaffiiya Ramadan) Dr. gurnet Singh ( guru granth Sahi6: Interpretation, 
Meaning and Mature; guru granth Sahi6: Mature of Mumen and Message) Dr. 
Devinder Singh ChahaC (The (Essence ofManhian (Philosophy) (Dr. Darshan Singh 
( Bhai gurdas Sihfii De FahCe Miahhiyahar) influenced me the most to undertake 
this study on the present topic. In the present research wofl I have used 
Manmohan Singh's (English transhation of guru granth Sahi6 puhdshed 6y 
Shiromani gurdwara ParhandhafyCommittee, Amritsar in 8 voCumes. 

(The present study is organized into five chapters and cone fusion. 
(The first chapter introduces us to the topic of this study with a description of 
hermeneutics, its nature, importance, need and scope in the 21 st century. It is 
intricate to give a universaf definition of hermeneutics due to its vast scope 6ut an 
attempt has 6een made to explore the origin and devefopment of hermeneutics 
through the ages. (Further ; an endeavour has 6een made to find how hermeneutics 
inefudes in itseff the study of history, fanguage, grammar, etc. The theories of 
hermeneutics as provided 6y Friedrich SchCeiermacher and WiCheCm Difthey have 
6een accorded due consideration. The contribution of eminent schohars fife Martin 
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Heidegger and Hans-georg gadamer in this fieCd is aCso in no way Cess 
significant. In this way, hermeneutics has 6een explained in such a manner that it 
can he understood cCearCy and deepCy as a Western discipCine. 

The second chapter titCed, ‘CompiCation of guru grant h Sahi6 and 
its Nature’ describes the Sikh Scripture in its principCe sense, guru granth Sahi6 
is the hoCy Scripture of the Sihfis and it is their (Eternal guru; that is, their 
authoritative reCigious and spirituaC guide, their preceptor and enCightener for aCC 
times. Fhe particular understanding ofreveCation is 6asedupon the doctrine of the 
Sabad-guru, enunciated hy guru Hanaf and the succeeding gurus. It is known 
as ‘Dhur hi ( Bani and fhasam hi ( Bani. Fhe gur6ani is secuCar; united in its 
ideoCogy, immuta6Ce, reveCation, spirituaC, mystic, unambiguous, tranquiC and 
didactic in its nature. It marks a watershed in the history of spirituaC heritage of 
Indian sub-continent. A deep discussion on the structure, diction, rhymes and 
contributors of guru granth Sahib is made so that the reader may not have any 
dijficuCty whiCe consuCting it. After understanding the generaC attributes of guru 
granth Sahib, the compiCation, editing and nature of gurbani has been exp Caine d 
at Cength to grasp the internaC structure of guru granth Sahib. Fhe purpose of the 
present study is to understand the Divine (ReveCatory nature of the Word or 
Sabad in the guru granth Sahib in reCation to hermeneutics. 

The third chapter named, ‘Interpretation of gurbani: Its History 
and Features ( 1604-2004 )’ deaCs with the various nuances of interpretation. Fhe 
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interpretation 6egins at the discursive CeveC of the consideration, at which one 
deahs with the CiteraC sense of Cjurhani 6ut goes deeper and deeper as one 
contempCates the (Divine mysteries 6y graduaCCy penetrating into su6tCer CeveCs of 
the meaning. DCie interpretation of guru granth Sahi6 6egan soon after its 
compiCation. d he primary concern is to introduce 6riefCy the different approaches 
adopted 6y various schools of interpretation, especiaCCy in the context of guru 
grant h Sahi6. dhe prominent schools of interpretation incfude Sehaj (ParnaCi 
( School ), (Bhai (ParnaCi (School ), Vdasi { ParnaCi (School ), SCirmaCa (ParnaCi (School ), 
giani or Sampardai (ParnaCi (School ), Singh Sa6ha (ParnaCi (School ) and Academic 
SchooC. The eyegeticaf works created 6y the sc ho Cars of these traditionaC sc hoofs 
cCearfy eyhihit their attempt to 6ring out the originaC ideofogy of the Sikh tenets. 
The schofars of Academic SchooC adopted an approach which was quite different 
and primariCy guided 6y the scientific and rationaCistic infCuence of Western 
education, through this process of re-interpretation of the Sikh tradition they 
were a6Ce to produce detaiCed commentaries on guru granth Sahi6. The various 
discipCines and schools of gur6ani interpretation emerged partfy 6ecause of the 
differences in the phiCosophicaC outCooCy of the schofars and affifiations of the 
interpreters to different sects. ACC the eyegeticaf writings succeeded to a certain 
eytent for the reCevant purpose, though aCC have their own I imitations and 
shortcomings as weCC dhe chief motive of this worfy is to provide an incCusive 
hermeneuticaC study of the guru granth Sahi6 from comparative, historical 
theoCogicaC and phiCoCogicaC perspectives. 
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‘The fourth chapter titfed, ‘'Understanding of guru Cjranth Sahi6: JL 
Hfermeneuticaf Study ’ forms the 6asis of the present research worfy Today, the 
redgions are 6ecoming more and more dynamic, and their sociaf and podticaC 
involvements more provofing and pro6fematic. It is the tasfy of every country to 
contextualize the message of its Scriptures and to seefy their faithful meaning in 
and for its particular cultural, geographicaf and historicaf situation. The study of 
§uru Cjranth Sahi6 has 6een undertaken from the hermeneuticaf point view. The 
phifosophicaf vision in the Siffi Scripture has 6een studied to find on what 6asis 
the faith in the Sihfi refigion is 6ased, how a Siffi vision is formufated, and what 
factors inffuence them. 

JLny research worfy is not comp fete unfess we discuss the su6ject in 
its comparative sense. So, a comparative approach has 6eenfoffowed to study the 
Cevef at which faith worlys in the Sihfi refigion and how it is appfied The 
theofogicaf as weff as epistemofogicaf meanings of Sa6ad are studied as a 
comparative toof with reference to its practica6ifity in different redgions. The 
issues such as the rofe and importance of Canguage, and t imitations of 
hermeneutics and an interpreter have Seen specificaffy emphasized. 

The fifth chapter describes the various methods for the 
understanding of guru (franth SahiS. It attempts to esta6fish certain principfes 
for the research methodofogy to he foffowed in the perspective of Cfurmat. jl 
question is generaffy raised when Cjur6ani is a su6ject of spiritual experience then 
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why its research methocfoCogy is not hasecf on the principCes of gurmat and what 
shouhcC he the 6asis of its research and forms rehated to the gurmat. therefore, an 
attempt has 6een made to find the hasis of this research and its forms rehated to 
gurmat. JL cohhection of references is eyphored to put them in a systematic order. 
These have 6een 6roadhy divided into two parts. The first part contains the 
ref erences from the Cjurhani, and the second incorporates the references given hy 
various Sihfi eyegetes and schohars. The references within the gurhani and the 
uneyphored references of various schohars have 6een considered for the present 
study. The arguments come to a chose hy defining the quahities of a good 
interpreter. The himitations and pro6hems faced hy an interpreter during the 
interpretation of a teyt are ahso discussed in an eyphanatoryform. 

The siyth and hast chapter provides the conchusion. Hermeneutics is 
considered to he of utmost importance to reach at the right meaning of any 
Scripture. The (Divine message of Tternah Reahity can he conveyed to the entire 
humanity onhy after finding a true meaning of a Scripture. Vntih and unhess we 
search for the hidden idea of any rehigious Scripture , we cannot convey the 
message of brotherhood and universahity to the worhd. Some peophe hehieve that 
hermeneutics is a "Western disciphine, so it cannot he used as a research toohfor the 
study of guru grant h Sahih. “Here, it shouhd he remembered that if the positive 
ehements of another cubture can he used for the understanding of some teyt , then 
why can’t we accept hermeneutics as a disciphine to interpret Scriptures other 
than the (Bihhe? In fact, hermeneutics provides us toohs, shihh and guidance to 
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pursue right vision and perspective. It not onCy provides us the techniques and 
process to perceive meaning and reaCity 6ut ahso sharpens our vision and 
understanding of the meaning with new and more possi6Ce dimensions and 
there6y improves our perception of reaCity. No dou6t, we need to make efforts for 
initiating a discipline of SiCfi Hermeneutics or Cjurmat iMimamsa 6ased on the 
interpretation of Cjurhani. 

It is my cherished desire to gratefuCCy acknowledge my sincere 
indebtedness to my erudite supervisor, Dr. Rajinder %aur Rohi, (professor ; 
Department of Religious Studies, Punja6i Vniversity, PatiaCa who has Seen quite 
instrumentaC in ensuring my weCC-6eing ever since I started my research wort ^ 
under her a6Ce guidance. She aCways inspired me with her Cofty ideas and words of 
encouragement. It wouCd not he out ofpCace to add that without her sincere and 
perenniaC guidance, this worCycouCd not have seen the fight of day. 

!My sincere t hanhs are ahso due to ad the facuCty mem6ers of the 
department. I wid remain 6ehoCden to Dr. HarpaC Singh Pannu, Head, 
Department of ReCigious Studies and Dean Research, Punja6i Vniversity, PatiaCa; 
Dr. gurnet Singh, former Vice-Chancellor, Sri guru granth Sahi6 World 
Vniversity, Patehgarh Sahi6; Dr. Darshan Singh, Professor (Retd), Department 
of ReCigious Studies, Punja6i Vniversity, PatiaCa; Dr. gurmaiC Singh, Assistant 
Professor, Department of ReCigious Studies, Punja6i Vniversity, PatiaCa for their 
vaCua6Ce suggestions, inspiration and co-operation during the course of this 
research wort ( 
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Sahi6, for extending me the much needed heCp. My sincere thanks are aCso due to 
my hus6and P)r. Jatinder Singh, Assistant Professor, (Department of 'History, 
Vniversity CoCCege, ghanaur and my famiCy for providing me a comforta6Ce 
atmosphere and co-operation throughout the course of this research worCy 

I am aCso thanhfuC to the staff of Phai Rahan Singh Ha6ha 
Li6rary, Punja6i Vniversity, PatiaCa; P)r. ganda Singh Punja6i (Reference Li6rary, 
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Chapter-I 

Hermeneutics: Its Meaning, Nature and Scope 


The ‘hermeneutics’ is a term, heard increasingly in the 
literary field of interpretation. In the modern world, where a number of 
sciences are developing day-by-day, hermeneutics sprouts as a science of 
interpretation. The term at once is unfamiliar to most of the educated 
people and at the same time potentially significant to a number of 
disciplines concerned with the interpretation, especially interpreting the 
Scriptures or texts. 

‘Hermeneutics is concerned with the problems, methods and 
purpose of interpretations; therefore, it becomes a science of 
interpretation in itself. It helps to determine the true meaning of a text 
with accuracy. It includes several factors like history, culture, cultural 
diversities, language, distance of time between the author and the 
interpreter, the context etc. The hermeneutics is a science which helps in 
establishing the rules, principles and methodologies for the 
interpretation of religion and its Scripture, and also its relation to 
society.’ 1 


The discipline of hermeneutics emerged with the new 
humanist education of the 15th century as a historical and critical 


Anand Spencer, Understanding Religion: Theories and Methodology, Vision & Venture, 
New Delhi, 1997, p. 157. 
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methodology for analyzing the texts. In a triumph of early modern 
hermeneutics, the Italian humanist Lorenzo Valla (c. 1407-August 1, 
1457) proved in 1440 that the "Donation of Constantine" was a forgery, 
through intrinsic evidence of the text itself. Thus, hermeneutics 
expanded from its medieval role explaining the correct analysis of the 
text. 


The expounders present distinct exegesis on ancient 
manuscripts and Scriptures. It is the context which demands the science 
of interpretation. In fact, it helps to elaborate the necessary consonance 
between the concepts of interpretation in the field of hermeneutics. In the 
fieldof interpretation the term ‘hermeneutics’ has survived from ancient 
times. The references related to the usage of these terms can be easily 
found in the works of Aristotle and Plato. The eminent contributors in 
the field of hermeneutics are Wilhelem Dilthey, Martin Heidegger, Hans- 
Georg Gadamer and Friedrich Schleiermacher. Indeed, Friedrich 
Schleiermacher (1768-1834) is, generally, acknowledged to be the 
founder of modern hermeneutics. 

There is a pressing need for the introductory treatment of 
hermeneutics in the theological as well as non-theological context to 
clarify the meaning, nature and scope of the term. It is not an easy task 
to give the relevant and universal definition of hermeneutics. Today, the 
definition of hermeneutics is the subject of vehement controversy, so it is 
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necessary to explain deeply the history, meaning and nature of 
hermeneutics. In the present chapter, an attempt has been made to 
define hermeneutics in its more elaborate form. 

Historical Background of the Term ‘Hermeneutics’ 

The term ‘hermeneutics’ finds its roots from the Greek verb 
hermeneuein which means ‘to interpret’ and the noun hermeneia means 
‘interpretation’. Hermeneutics is a philosophical intellectual discipline 
which concerns with the nature and presuppositions of the interpretation 
of human expressions. According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the 
term ‘hermeneutics’ means “the branch of knowledge that deals with 
(theories of) interpretation, esp. of Scripture .” 2 

The hermeneutics is primarily a search for meaning. It grew 
from exegesis and exposition of scriptural text, and became the 
specialized science of interpretation. It is a study of the principles and 
methods by which a text of the past is interpreted to bring out its 
meaning relevant to the present context. Webster’s Third New 
International Dictionary defines it as “the study of methodological 
principles of interpretation and explanation; especially the study of the 
general principles of biblical interpretation. ” 3 Such a definition may 
satisfy those who merely wish a working understanding of the word itself; 


Shorter Oxford English Dictionary on Historical Principles, Vol. I, New York, 2002, p. 1231. 
Richard E. Palmer, Hermeneutics: Interpretation Theory in Schleiermacher, Dilthey, 
Heidegger, and Gadamer, North Western University Press, Evanston, 1969, p. 4. 
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those who hope to gain an idea of the field of hermeneutics will demand 
much more. Palmer makes it more valuable, when he acknowledges that 
hermeneutics is not a science of explanation or interpretation but rather 
of understanding. In fact, he says, “It is an historical encounter which 

calls forth personal experience of being here in the world It tries to 

hold together two areas of understanding theory: the question of what is 
involved in the event of understanding a text, and the question of what 
understanding itself is, in its most foundational and ‘existential’ sense .” 4 

The hermeneutics becomes more significant asset in the 
Greek history and mythology, when it is associated with the Greek God 
Hermes. Oxford English Dictionary says that Hermes“...in Greek 
mythology, represented as the God of Science, Commerce, etc., and the 
messenger of the gods; identified by the Romans with Mercury .” 5 Offspring 
of the furtive passion of Zeus and the nymph Maia, the ingenious 
Hermes was born on Mount Cyllene in Arcadia. From his childhood age 
he proved to be a skilled thief, a nocturnal prowler, and a bringer of 
dreams. His first invention was lyre. Once in the evening he stole Apollo’s 
herd of sacred cows. One day all his theft and his tricks were discovered, 
he bowed to the will of Zeus and accompanied his brother to Pylos, where 
he had hidden the booty. “There he imprisoned Apollo and flock with 
branches from a tree that sprouted from the ground at his command and 


Ibid., p. 10. 

Oxford English Dictionary, op. cit., Vol.I, p.1231. 
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become strong bonds. Amused, he then produced impressive strains on 
his lyre. Apollo, charmed by his brother’s songs and forgetting the nasty 
tricks he had suffered, proposed a trade: he would keep the lyre and 
Hermes the cows. Another time Hermes created the syrinx, and Apollo 
was not long in wanting that shrill instrument, too. Thus, through a new 
exchange, Hermes obtained the caduceus, a magnificent and opulent 
wand that wards off misfortune and carries out divine intentions. In 
addition, Apollo granted Hermes a kind of prophetic power known to the 
Fates. Hermes’ thieving reveals the god’s precocity and at the same time 
explains the change in the character of Apollo, who, having been a 
shepherd, was thus established as a God of prophecy and of music. In 
the light of this, the theft becomes providential .” 6 

“The Greek term has etymological associations with the 
name of the Greek god Hermes, the messenger of the gods and the deity 
of boundaries. Some have seen this association as reflecting the 
inherently triadic structure of the act of interpretation: (i) a sign, symbol, 
message, or a text from some source requires (ii) a mediator or 
interpreter (Hermes) to (iii) convey it to some audience. So considered, 
this deceptively simple triadic structure implicitly contains the major 
conceptual issues with which hermeneutics deals: (i) the nature of a text; 
(ii) what it means to understand a text; and (iii) how understanding and 


Mircea Eliade (Editor-in-Chief), The Encyclopedia of Religion, Vol. VI, Collier Macmillan 
Publishers, London, p. 287. 
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interpretation are determined by the presuppositions and beliefs (the 
horizon) of the audience to which the text is being interpreted. Serious 
reflection on any of these issues reveals why interpretation is itself a 
philosophical issue and a subject of interpretation .” 7 

“The folk etymology places the origin, Greek: hermeneutike, 
with Hermes, the mythological Greek deity whose role is that of 
messenger of gods. Besides being mediator between the gods themselves, 
and between the gods and humanity, he leads souls to the underworld 
upon death. He is also considered the inventor of language and speech, 
an interpreter, a liar, a thief and a trickster. These multiple roles make 
Hermes an ideal representative figure for hermeneutics. As Socrates 
notes, words have the power to reveal or conceal, thus promoting the 
message in an ambiguous way. The Greek view of language as consisting 
of signs that could lead to truth or falsehood is the very essence of 
Hermes, who is said to relish the uneasiness of the recipients .” 8 

Meaning and Nature of Hermeneutics 

In recent years, the powerful intellectual currents have 
brought hermeneutics once again to the common people. Hermeneutics 
deals basically with the four issues: “(i) What is it to understand a text 
and what are the conditions of its possibilities? (ii) How are the cultural 


Ibid., pp. 279-280. 

Couzen-Hoy David, The Critical Circle, University of California Press, California, 1981, 

pp. 16-28. 
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sciences distinct in their methods and forms from the natural sciences? 


(iii) What are the conditions that make any sort of human understanding 
possible? (iv) How can we resolve certain conceptual puzzles associated 
with concepts like understanding and meaning, and how might such a 
resolution helps us to understand the task of interpretation ?” 9 

The modern hermeneutics begins with the attempt to square 
the principle of interpretationwith increasing awareness that the 
Scriptures are, after all, historical documents in which the textual truths 
and their meanings are internal to the time and place of their 
composition. In other words, hermeneutics plays a significant role in 
bringing the togetherness of both the subjective and objective dimensions 
of the interpretation. Here, interpretation is “a stylistic representation of 
a creative work according to one’s understanding of the creator’s 
ideas .” 10 The concepts like exegesis, exposition, explanation, and 
analysis are different in their nature and form. But somehow all are 
related with the interpretation and become the integral parts of it. Or, 
these can also be said the types of interpretation. The hermeneutics is a 
science of interpretation; therefore, all these terms become the parts of 
hermeneutics. 


Mircea Eliade, op. cit., p. 281. 

Shorter Oxford English Dictionary on Historical Principles, p. 1406. 
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Early use of the word ‘hermeneutics’ places it within the 
boundaries of the sacred . 11 The Divine message can only be understood 
on its own terms, received with implicit uncertainty regarding its truth or 
falsehood. This ambiguity of message is irrationality, a sort of madness 
inflicted upon the receiver. Only one who possesses a rational method of 
interpretation — an early hermeneutics — could derive the truth or 
falsehood (thus the sanity) of a statement . 12 

The meaning of interpretation and understanding are 
different aspects. Understanding is the process related to our 
consciousness and sub-consciousness of mind. Whereas, a relevant 
interpretation should be the process of our very consciousness of mind in 
which an interpreter has to examine many factors like history, culture, 
society, language etc., related with the text. Hermeneutics focuses on the 
deciphering process of interpretation in which more attention is given to 
understand the true meaning of a work. In fact, understanding and 
interpretation are the two interlinked processes, which cannot be 
separated at any condition. The hermeneutics is not merely a theoretical 
discipline of the rules or methods of interpretation but it is a theoretical- 
cum-philosophical discipline in the modern world. A work is always 
stamped with the human touch, so a work requires a hermeneutics, a 
science of understanding. There are several methods for the scientific 

11 Jean Grondin, Introduction to Philosophical Hermeneutics, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1994, p. 21. 

12 Ibid., pp. 21-22. 
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interpretation but in the case of interpreting texts, the interpretation 
calls for more subtle and comprehensive modes of understanding. “The 
field of hermeneutics grew up as an effort to describe these more 
specifically ‘historical’ and ‘humanistic’ modes of understanding... Thus, 
it involves two different and interacting focuses of attention: (i) the event 
of understanding a text, and (ii) the more encompassing question of what 
understanding and interpretation, as such are .” 13 

Thinking, understanding and interpreting are the three 
marvellous gifts which a man possesses. These all are going parallel to 
our daily life. In fact, from ‘the time we wake up in the morning until we 
sink into sleep, we are naturally continuing these processes. On waking, 
we glance at the clock and interpret its meaning: we recall what day it is, 
and in grasping the meaning of the day we are already primordially 
recalling to our self the way we are placed in the world and our plans for 
the future etc. Perhaps then, the interpretation is the most basic act of 
human thinking. The language plays an important role in it — man’s 
worshiping, loving, social behaviour, even the shape of his feelings is 
conformed to language. If we see it deeply, it becomes apparent that 
language is the medium in which we live, we move and have our being. 
Here, interpretation then is a complex and pervasive phenomenon. Yet 
how complexly, how deeply, does the literary critic conceive it in his 
understanding? A work of literature is not an object we understand by 

13 Richard E. Palmer, op. cit., p. 8. 
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conceptualizing or analyzing it; it is a voice we must hear, and through 
‘hearing’ (rather than seeing) understand. Therefore, understanding a 
literary work is not a scientific kind of knowing; in fact, it is a historical 
encounter which calls forth personal experience of being here in the 
world. 


Thus, hermeneutics is the study of understanding. It holds 
together two areas of understanding theory: the question of what is 
involved in the event of understanding a text, and the question of what 
understanding itself is. This constant attempt, which deals with the 
phenomenon of understanding, as it goes beyond the textual 
interpretation, gives hermeneutics a potentially broad significance for all 
the disciplines of humanities. Its principles are not only applied to the 
works of texts but to any work of art. Consequently, hermeneutics is 
fundamental to all the humanities. 

The word and more common verb hermeneuein and the noun 
hermeneia points back to the wing footed messenger — God Hermes, from 
whose name the words are apparently derived. Significantly, Hermes is 
associated with the function of transmuting what is beyond human 
understanding into a form that human intelligence can grasp. This 
message-bringing process of understanding associated with the Hermes 
is implicit in all of the three basic directions of meaning of hermeneuein 
and hermeneia in ancient usage. These three directions, using the verb 
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form hermeneuein for purpose of example are (i) to say; (ii) to explain; 
and (iii) to translate. All these three meanings may be expressed in the 
verb ‘to interpret’, yet each constitutes an independent and significant 
meaning of interpretation. Interpretation can refer to three different 
issues: oral recitation, explanation, and translation. Yet one may note 
that the foundational ‘Hermes process’ is at work in the above three 
cases which is foreign separated in time, space, strange, made familiar, 
comprehensible, something requiring representation, explanation is 
somehow brought to understanding is interpreted. 

Hermeneuein as ‘to say’ 

The first basic direction of the meaning of hermeneueini s ‘to 
express’, ‘to assert’, or ‘to say’. This direction is related with the 
‘announcing’ function of Hermes. This suggests that the minister in 
bringing the Word is announcing and asserting something. His function 
is not merely to explain but to proclaim. Hermes brings fateful tidings 
from the Divine and explains it to the present people with deep detail. In 
this way, Hermes becomes a ‘go-between’ from God to man. As compared 
to interpretation saying, asserting, or proclaiming is an important act of 
interpretation. Within this same first direction of meaning is some 
different shade suggested by the phase ‘to express’, which still carries the 
meaning of ‘saying’ but is a saying which is itself an interpretation. In 
this sense, interpretation is a form of saying. Likewise, oral saying or 
singing is an interpretation. 
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Saying or oral interpretation reminds us the power of spoken 
language and the relative weakness of written language. Plato 
emphasizes the weakness and helplessness of written language in his 
Seventh Letter and also in Phaedrus. In fact, written language calls for re- 
transformation into its spoken form. It calls for its lost power. We should 
not forget that language in its original form is heard rather than seen. 
That is why oral language is understood more easily than written 
language. Thus, it can be said that the oral interpretation has a magical 
power to create the visual effects by hearing only. 

Oral interpretation or saying is not a passive response to the 
signs rather an active response. It is not like a record being played on a 
phonograph simply on a piece of paper. In fact, it is a creative matter, a 
performance like that of a pianist interpreting a word of music. An 
interpreter must have to grasp the meaning of a text or a hymn in order 
to express even in one sentence. Oral interpretation has two sides: it is 
necessary to understand something in order to express it and 
understanding itself comes from an interpretive reading-expression. The 
task of oral interpretation is not purely a technical one of expressing a 
fully transcribed meaning. In fact, it is philosophical and analytical 
which can never be separated from the problem of understanding itself. 
The problem of understanding is the significant subject of hermeneutics. 
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Every silent reading of a literary text is a disguised form of 
oral interpretation. Thus, the principles of understanding can be applied 
to the literary interpretation. A literary criticism is an enabling act in 
order to make up for the weakness and helplessness of the written word. 
In fact, it tries to put back in work the dimensions of speech. These 
questions which always arise in our minds need to be considered 
seriously. Would a literary critic not give a different interpretative 
performance as compared to oral interpretation? Would he not actually 
be offering a complete interpretation? Would this be not a comparison 
with its own imaginative performance? If it is written, then would he not 
be searching for other written words to replace the lost sounds of the 
words? 


It is supposed that the text itself has its own ‘being’ in the 
words themselves, in their arrangement, in their intentions, as being the 
work of a special kind. Here, hermeneutics works to enable the text to 
speak itself. In the light of this, the new critic would undoubtedly agree 
that a truly enabling criticism is one that is aimed to more adequate oral 
reading of the text itself so that the text can again exist as a meaningful 
oral happening in time: its true nature and integrity can shine forth. 

The present consideration of the first direction of meaning in 
the ancient usage of hermeneuein — interpretation as ‘saying’ and as 
‘expressing’ has led to the assertion of some fundamental principles of 
interpretation, both literary and theological . 14 


Ibid., pp. 14-20. 
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Hermeneuein as ‘to explain’ 


The second direction of meaning in hermeneuein is ‘to explain’. 
Before the commencement of any consideration, let us take a glance on 
the meaning of the word ‘explain’ in the context of interpretation. 
According to Oxford English Dictionary the term ‘explain’ means, “Make 
clear or intelligible (a meaning, difficulty, etc.); clear of obscurity or 
difficulty; give details of (a matter, how, etc.), speak one’s mind against 
upon... State the meaning or significance of; interpret. Make clear one’s 
meaning;give an account of one’s motives or conduct... Account for; 
make clear the cause or origin of .” 15 Similarly, the term ‘explanation’ 
means, “...a statement, circumstance, etc., which makes clear or 
accounts for something. A declaration made with a view to mutual 
understanding and reconciliation .” 16 Interpretation as an explanation 
emphasizes the discursive aspect of understanding; it points to the 
explanatory rather than expressive dimensions of interpretation. The 
words are not merely saying something; actually, they are something 
expressing, explaining and rationalizing it to make it clear. If someone is 
explaining a situation, indeed, he is interpreting something. Hence, 
explanation is also a form of interpretation. Let us consider the 
dimensions and significance of this second form of interpretation . 17 


Shorter Oxford Enqlish Dictionary on Historical Principles, p. 895. 
Ibid., p. 895. 

Richard E. Palmer, op. cit., p. 20. 
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“The cryptic messages from the Oracle at Delphi did not 
interpret a pre-existent text; they were “interpretations” of a situation... 
They brought something to expression... but what they brought was at 
the same time an explanation of something — something formerly 
unexplained. They brought into a verbal formulation of the “meaning” of 
situation; they explained it, sometimes in words that concealed as much 
as they revealed. They said something about the situation, about reality, 
in words. The meaning was not hidden in the style or manner of saying; 
this was not a central consideration. Rather it was explanation in the 
sense of saying something about something else. Thus, while in one 
sense the Oracles simply said or enunciated, as explanation they moved 
towards a second movement of interpretation — to explain or account for 
something .” 18 Aristotle in his treatise Peri hermeneias defines 
interpretation as “enunciation”. He further defines hermeneia as referring 
to the operation of the mind in making statements which have to do with 
the truth or falsity of a thing. In this sense, the interpretation is the 
primary operation of the intellect in formulation or understanding a true 
judgment about a thing. According to Aristotle, a prayer, a command, a 
question, or a depreciative sentence is not a statement in fact, it is the 
secondary form of a statement. 

The enunciation in the context of interpretation is not to be 
confused with logic, for logic proceeds from comparing enunciated 

18 Ibid. 
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statements. In fact, enunciation is the formulation of the statements 
themselves; it is not the process of reasoning from known to unknown 
things. Aristotle divides the basic operations of the intellect into three 
different parts; (i) the understanding of simple objects, (ii) the operations 
of composing and dividing, and (iii) the operation of reasoning from 
known to unknown things. According to him, the enunciation deals only 
with the constructive and divisive operation of making statements. 
Therefore, the enunciation is neither logic, nor rhetoric but it is more 
fundamental. In fact, it is enunciation of the truth of a thing as 
statement. 

The above discussion makes it clear that the enunciation is 
not merely an understanding of simple objects but it deals with the 
processes involved in constructing a true statement. The purpose of the 
process is not to move the emotions or to bring about political action but 
to bring understanding as a statement . 19 “Is this not the first rather than 
the second direction of meaning? That is, is this not to express or say, 
rather than to explain? Perhaps so; but one should note that the 
expressing had to do with style, and saying was almost a Divine 
operation: it announced the Divine rather than enunciating the 

rational .” 20 


19 

20 


Ibid., p. 21 . 
Ibid., p. 22. 
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Explanation, then, must be seen within the context of a more 
basic act of interpretation. The interpretation that occurs even in the way 
one turns towards a text. The explanation relies on the tools of objective 
analysis but the selection of the tools is already an interpretation of the 
task of understanding. Analysis is also a form of interpretation; feeling 
the need for analysis is too an interpretation. Therefore, analysis is in 
fact not the primary interpretation but a derivative form. It has 
preliminarily set the stage with an essential and primary interpretation 
before it ever begins to work with the information or data. Another way of 
saying this is to state: that the explanatory interpretation makes us 
aware that explanation is contextual and horizontal. 

As the above two directions of interpretation in hermeneuein 
(saying and explanation) are considered, the complexity of the 
interpretive process and the way, the method in which it is grounded in 
understanding begins to average. “The discussion presented here, 
however has not dealt with feelings but with the structure and dynamics 
of understanding, the conditions under which meaning can arise in the 
interaction of reader with the text, the way in which all analysis 
presupposes an already shaped definition of the situation. Within the 
framework of such considerations the truth of Georges Gurvitch’s 
observation is seen — that object and method can never be separated .” 21 


21 Ibid., p. 26. 
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Hermeneuein as ‘to translate’ 


The significance of the third and last dimension of the meaning of 
hermeneuein is almost as suggestive to hermeneutics and theory of 
literary interpretation as the first two . 22 The term ‘translate’ means “turn 
from one language, or express in other words. ” 23 In this dimension, ‘to 
interpret’ means ‘to translate’... Translation is a special form of the basic 
interpretative process of ‘bringing to understanding’. In this case, one 
brings what is foreign, strange, or unintelligible into the medium of one’s 
own language. Like the God Hermes, the translator mediates between 
one world and another. The act of translation is not a simple mechanical 
matter of synonym finding, as the absurd products of translation 
machines make only too clear, for the translator is mediating between 
two different worlds. Translation makes us aware of the fact that 
language itself contains an overarching interpretation of the world to 
which the translator must be sensitive even as the translator’s individual 
expressions. The language is clearly a repository of cultural experience; 
we exist in and through this medium we see through its eyes . 24 
‘Demythologizing’ is the term, almost synonymous to the term 
translation. Demythologizing is the process of removing the mythical 
elements from a legend, or a cult etc.; especially in theology it is the 


22 IbicL. 

23 Shorter Oxford English Dictionary on Historical Principles, Vol. II, p. 3328. 

24 Richard E. Palmer, op. cit., p. 27. 
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process of reinterpreting the mythological elements of the Bible . 25 In 
other words, demythologizing is said to be an attempt to separate the 
essential message from the cosmological mythology. 

The translation as the explanatory phase of interpretation is 
“an approach to literature which sees the work as an object apart from 
perceiving subjects easily and automatically avoids the question of what 
really constitutes the human significance of a work ...” 26 A great work of 
the text can be made humanly relevant through interpretation. The task 
of interpretation as well as translation is to bring what is strange, 
unfamiliar, and obscure in its meaning into something meaningful that 
speaks our language. Thus, the purpose of relevant interpretation is the 
“sense of reality and the way of being-in-the-world represented in the 
work must be the focus of an enabling literary interpretation, the 
foundation for a reading of the work that can be grasped the human 
significance of its action. The metaphysics, i.e., definition of reality and 
ontology in a work are foundational to an interpretation which makes a 
meaningful understanding possible. Translation, then, makes us 
conscious of the clash of our own world of understanding and that in 
which the work is operation. 

The modern hermeneutics finds in translation and 
translation theory a great reservoir for exploring the hermeneutical 

Shorter Oxford English Dictionary on Historical Principles , Vol. I, p. 639. 

Richard E. Palmer, op. cit., p. 29. 
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problem. Indeed, hermeneutics in its early historical stages always 
involved linguistic translation, either as classical philosophical 
hermeneutics or as biblical hermeneutics. The phenomenon of 
translation is the very heart of hermeneutics in which one confronts the 
basic hermeneutical situation of having to piece together the meaning of 
a text, working with grammatical, historical, and other tools to decipher 
an ancient text. Yet these tools are, as we have said, only explicit 
formalizations of factors which are involved in any confrontation of a 
linguistic text, even in our own language. There are always two worlds, 
the world of the text and that of the reader, and consequently there is the 
need for Hermes to translate from one to another. 

This discussion of the origin of hermeneuein and hermeneia 
and the three directions of their meaning in ancient usage was 
undertaken in the context of hermeneutical problem in general. Because 
of this, it serves as an introduction to some of the basic issues and 
concepts ofhermeneutics. “The modern definitions of hermeneutics will 
emphasize now one, now another direction of the rich reservoir of 
meaning resident in the Greek roots from which the term ‘hermeneutics’ 
was derived. The field of hermeneutics does well to return ever and again 
to the significance of the three directions of meaning in interpretation as 
saying, explaining, and translating .” 27 


27 Ibid., p. 32. 
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Contributors of Hermeneutics 


With a view to establishing focus on hermeneutics, this research 
work will attempt to give a fairly comprehensive survey of the field of 
modern hermeneutics, focusing on the ideas of its most prominent 
representatives more or less in chronological sequence, and providing 
some critical assessment of them along the way. The theories of 
hermeneutics as provided by Friedrich Schleiermacher, Wilhelm Dilthey, 
Martin Heidegger and Hans-Georg Gadamer carried on this scholarly 
tradition. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher 

Friedrich Schleiermacher(Nov. 21, 1768 to Feb. 12, 1834)explored 
the nature of understanding in relation to deciphering sacred texts as 
well as all human texts and modes of communication. The interpretation 
of a text must proceed by framing the content asserted in terms of the 
overall organization of the work. He distinguishes between grammatical 
interpretation and psychological interpretation. The former studies 
shows that how a work is composed from general ideas. The latter 
considers the peculiar combination that characterizes the work as a 
whole. Schleiermacher said that every problem of interpretation is a 
problem of understandings. He further defined hermeneutics as the art 
of avoiding misunderstanding. In fact, he provides a solution to the 
avoidance of misunderstanding: knowledge of grammatical and 

psychological laws in trying to understand the text and the author. There 
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arose in his time a fundamental shift from understanding not only the 
exact words and their objective meaning to the individuality of the 
author. 28 Both of the concepts reflect “Schleiermacher’s own indebtedness 
to romantic thinkers who had argued that any individual’s mode of 
expression, however unique, necessarily reflects a wider cultural 
sensibility or spirit (Geist).” 29 

Wilhelm Dilthey 

Wilhelm Dilthey(Nov. 19, 1833 to Oct. 1, 191 l)broadened 

hermeneutics even more by relating interpretation to all historical 
objectification. Understanding moves from the outer manifestations of 
human action and productivity to explore their inner meaning. In his last 
important essay The Understanding of other Persons and their 
Manifestations of Life’ (1910), Dilthey makes it clear that this move from 
outer to inner, from expression to what is expressed, is not based on 
empathy. The empathy involves a direct identification with the other. The 
interpretation involves an indirect or mediated understanding that can 
only be attained by placing human expressions in their historical 
context. He further explains that understanding is not a process of 
reconstructing the state of mind of the author, but what is expressed in 
the work. 30 


Bjorn, Ramberg Kristin G. Jesdal, ‘Hermeneutics’ and Michael Forster, ‘Friedrich Daniel 
Ernest Schleiermacher’ in Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, Stanford University, 
California, 2007, pp. 113-120. 

Mircea Eliade, op. cit., p. 281. 
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“Dilthey’s research on Schleiermacher and his account of the 
process of understanding the activity of a religious thinker constituted an 
important component of his work on the theory and practice of 
intellectual history. Yet his major contribution to religious studies lies in 
his theory of the human studies and its implications for the scientific 
investigation of religion. Dilthey’s theory of the human studies may be 
understood as an attempt to establish the idea that these disciplines 
have a distinctive subject matter and method that differentiate them 
from the natural sciences... Much of Dilthey’s work in the philosophy of 
the human sciences was concerned with the elucidation of this process of 
understanding and its distinctive epistemological quality, which he called 
the hermeneutical circle.” 31 It is noteworthy here that the main aim of 
Dilthey’s philosophical work was to develop a critique of historical reason 
that would resolve the question of how knowledge in the human sciences 
is possible. 

Martin Heidegger 

Martin Heidegger(Sep.26, 1889 to May. 26, 1976) is a 

Germanphilosopher known for his existential and phenomenological 
explorations of the question of being. 32 Heidegger argues that philosophy 
is preoccupied with what exists and has forgotten the question of the 
ground of being. We find ourselves always already fallen into a world that 

31 Mircea Eliade, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 354. 

32 Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 284-285. 
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already existed; but he insists that we have forgotten the basic question 
of what being itself is. This question defines our central nature. He 
argues that we are practical agents, caring and concerned about our 
projects in the world, and allowing it to reveal, or unconcealed it to us. 
He also says that our manipulation of reality is often harmful and hides 
our true being as essentially limited participants, not masters, of the 
world which we discover. Heidegger wrote about these issues in his best- 
known book, Being and Time (1927), which is considered to be one of the 
most important philosophical works of the 20th century. 33 Heidegger 
believed all investigations of being have historically focused on particular 
entities and their properties, or have treated being itself as an entity, or 
substance, with properties. Heidegger's philosophy is founded on the 
attempt to conjoin what he considers two fundamental insights: the first 
is his observation that, in the course of over 2,000 years of history, 
philosophy has attended to all the beings that can be found in the world 
(including the world itself), but has forgotten to ask what beingitself is. 
This is Heidegger's question of being, and fundamental concern 
throughout his work. In Being and Time, Heidegger criticized the abstract 
and metaphysical character of traditional ways of grasping human 
existence as rational animal, person, man, soul, spirit, or subject. 
Dasein, then, is not intended as a way of conducting a philosophical 


Lackey, Douglas, “What are the Modern Classics? The Baruch Poll of Great Philosophy in 
the Twentieth Century’, The Philosophical Forum, Vol. 30, Issue 4, Wiley Blackwell, 
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anthropology, but is rather understood by Heidegger to be the condition 
of possibility for anything like a philosophical anthropology. 34 Heidegger 
focuses less on the way in which the structures of being are revealed in 
everyday behaviour, and more on the way in which behaviour itself 
depends on a prior openness to being. The essence of being human is the 
maintenance of this openness. Heidegger contrasts this openness to the 
will to power of the modern human subject, which is one way of 
forgetting this originary openness. 35 

Hans-Georg Gadamer 

Hans-Georg Gadamer(Feb. 11, 1900 to Mar. 13, 2002) was a 
Germanphilosopher of the continental tradition. Gadamer’s philosophical 
project, as explained in Truth and Method, was to elaborate the concept 
of philosophical hermeneutics, which Heidegger initiated but never dealt 
with at length. Gadamer's goal was to uncover the nature of human 
understanding. In this book Gadamer argued that the truth and the 
method were at odds with one another. He was critical of two approaches 
to the human sciences (Geisteswissenschaften) . On the one hand, he was 
critical of modern approaches to humanities that modelled themselves on 
the natural sciences (and thus on rigorous scientific methods). On the 
other, he took issue with the traditional German approach to the 

34 Jacques Derrida describes this in the following terms: "We can see then that Dasein, 
though not man is nevertheless anything other than man." Jacques Derrida, The Ends of 
Man’ in Margins of Philosophy , University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1982, p. 127. 

35 Young, Julian, Heidegger, Philosophy, Nazism, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 
1997, pp. 3-11. 
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humanities, represented for instance by Friedrich Schleiermacher and 
Wilhelm Dilthey, which believed that correctly interpreting a text meant 
recovering the original intention of the author who wrote it . 36 

‘In contrast to both of these positions, Gadamer argued that 
people have a 'historically affected consciousness’ 
(wirkungsgeschichtliches Bewufitsein) and that they are embedded in the 
particular history and culture that shaped them. Thus, interpreting a 
text involves a fusion of horizons where the scholar finds the ways that 
the text's history articulates with their own background . 37 Truth and 
Method is not meant to be a programmatic statement about a new 
hermeneutic method of interpreting texts. Gadamer intended Truth and 
Method to be a description of what we always do when we interpret 
things (even if we do not know it): “My real concern was and is 
philosophic: not what we do or what we ought to do, but what happens 
to us over and above our wanting and doing ”. 38 

Scope of Hermeneutics 

“The sacred books of eternal truths are evergreen gardens in 
which the enervated, exhausted, beaten, broken, dismayed and 
desperate souls take rest to recover their lost strength. They are ever full 

36 Joel Weinsheimer, D. G. Marshall (Tr.), Truth and Method, Crossroad, New York, 2004, 
pp. 110-125. 

37 Joel Weinsheimer, Gadamer's Hermeneutics: A Reading of Truth and Method, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1985, pp. 29-49. 

38 Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method, Continuum, New York, 2005, pp. xxv-xxvi. 
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and flowing springs of nectar from which the diseased mankind has been 
sipping the elixirs of life .” 39 The true meaning of a Scripture is the solid 
historical reality of the continuum of actual meanings over centuries to 
actual people. It is as mundane, or as transcending, or both, as have 
been those actual meanings in the lives and hearts of persons . 40 

Hermeneutics is the study of the theory and practice of 
interpretation. Traditional hermeneutics is the study of the interpretation 
of written texts, especially texts in the areas of literature, religion and 
law. Traditional type of hermeneutics is biblical hermeneutics which 
concerns the study of the interpretation of Bible. Modern hermeneutics 
encompasses everything in the interpretative process including verbal 
and non-verbal forms of communication as well as prior aspects that 
affect communication, such as pre-suppositions, pre-understandings, 
the meaning and philosophy of language, and semiotics . 41 

The terms ‘hermeneutics’ and ‘exegesis’ have been used 
interchangeably. However, hermeneutics is a more widely defined 
discipline of interpretation theory as it includes the entire framework of 
the interpretive process which encompasses all forms of communication: 
written, verbal and non-verbal. The exegesis, on the other hand, focuses 
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primarily on the written text. Philosophical hermeneutics refers primarily 
to the theory of knowledge initiated by Martin Heidegger and developed 
by Hans-Georg Gadamer in Truth and Method, and sometimes to the 
theories of Paul Ricoeur . 42 

“The religion, in the words of Rudolf Otto, is based on the 
experience of the Numinous. The same experience is enshrined in the 
Scriptures. Since the experience of the Numinous is primarily non- 
rational, the nature of the scriptural language most of the time is 
symbolic, metaphorical and allegorical. In order to make the mystical 
experience intelligible and accessible to the common man the 
explanation, the interpretation of the Scripture is needed .” 43 

The hermeneutics in its vast scope here sets the task of 
furnishing the theoretical justification for the determinacy of the object of 
interpretation and of setting forth norms by which the determinate, 
changeless, self-identical meaning can be understood. Therefore, 
hermeneutics is not simply a science of interpretation but a method of 
arriving at correct interpretation. Hermeneutics deals with the 
significance of the text for us today, and with the structures or 
mechanisms the verbal meaning becomes meaningful to us. Such is the 
province of literary criticism and can be said other areas of 
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hermeneutics . 44 The hermeneutics plays an important role in its scope 
when “hermeneutics, strictly speaking, is the modest, and in the old- 
fashioned sense, philological effort to find out what the author meant... 
What are we to say of this latest definition of hermeneutics as the rules 
of the modest yet foundational effort to determine the verbal meaning of 
a passage? The most striking thing about it is what it leaves out; 
hermeneutics is not concerned with the subjective process of 
understanding or with relating an understood meaning to the present 
(criticism), but with the problem of umpiring between already understood 
meanings so as to judge for the philologist who must decide among 
several possibilities what is the most likely meaning of a passage .” 45 

The hermeneutical problem as a whole is too important and too 
complex to become the property of a single school of thought. The Divine 
directions in hermeneutical theory illustrate in themselves a 
hermeneutical principle: interpretation is shaped by the question with 
which the interpreter approaches his subject. One-sided and restrictive 
definition of hermeneutics may serve limited purposes, but care should 
be taken not to make them absolute. Certainly, debate on specific issues 
like the character of understanding, historical understanding and 
historical objectivity, is in order. “When the focuses of hermeneutics are 
defined to include a general phenomenology of understanding and a 
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specific phenomenology of the event of text interpretation, then the scope 
of hermeneutics becomes vast indeed. As has been said, however, the 
scope of the hermeneutical problem is such that hermeneutics cannot 
isolate itself as a close and specialized field. Indeed, one of the great 
impediments to the historical development of non-specialized 
hermeneutics has been that it has no home in an established discipline. 
The stepchild of theology, the ungainly offspring of philology, non- 
theological hermeneutics is only now coming of age as a field. However, 
with the interest in the subject being presently stirred by the new 
hermeneutics, Betti, Gadamer, Hirsch, Ricoeur, and the later Heidegger, 
there is reason to hope for a brighter future. If so, hermeneutics may 
indeed be in a fairly early stage of its development as a general 
discipline .” 46 

In the context of hermeneutics as well as in the 
interpretation, it is a debatable question, of course, as to who is 
attacking and who is defending. The present interpretations may be the 
future’s misinterpretations because the truth of the word cannot be 
shared as the same, it demands personal transformative engagement. It 
is as same as like every living organ, language also develops with the 
changes of time and some old words become obsolete and their meanings 
become vague. The new words come into use in place of the truths 
demand the responsibility of a continual re-contextualization. 

46 Ibid., p. 69. 
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Every interpretation of a text is not complete and final 
interpretation. Therefore, every interpretation itself is the subject to 
reconsideration with the change of time. Some orthodox scholars viewed 
that the hermeneutical study of their own particular Scripture is not 
possible. This is perhaps for the reason that they do not want to tolerate 
critical understanding of their religious Scripture. Every new idea faces 
reaction from such orthodox people as far as scriptural interpretations 
are concerned. In fact, these views are said to be the calls for a return to 
objectivity, for a reaffirmation that the study of a Scripture involves 
leaving behind the historian’s or an interpreter’s own present standpoint. 
The Science and technology is rapidly developing by effecting a change in 
the thinking and attitude of the people. In order to meet this challenge a 
new interpretation of the Scripture has thus become necessary. 

So, the hermeneutical debate goes on. On the one side are 
the defenders of objectivity and validation, who look to hermeneutics as 
the theoretical source for norms of validation; on the other side are the 
phenomenologists of the event of understanding, who give stress on the 
historical character of this event; and consequently, the limitations of all 
claims to objective knowledge and objective validity. 

While concluding, it can be said that understanding the true 
meaning of the text of a holyScripture with accuracy has always been a 
difficult and complex problem in all the religions of the world. However, 
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hermeneutics, the science of interpretation, has helped us to establish 
certain rules, principles and methodologies for the interpretation of 
Scriptures. It is not merely a theoretical discipline of the rules or 
methods of interpretation, but it is a theoretical-cum-philosophical 
discipline. It is primarily a search for meaning through these methods 
and principles which bring out the textual meaning relevant to the 
present context. 

In spite of its great significance, hermeneutics has been the 
subject of eager controversy as it has failed to provide any universally 
accepted definition. Still we cannot ignore its important role in the study 
of Scriptures. What we need is the deep knowledge about hermeneutics 
which can lead us to overcome the difficulty of understanding the exact 
meaning and underlying spirit of the Scriptures. 
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Chapter-II 


Compilation of Guru Granth Sahib and its Nature 


A book is only a ‘Scripture’ in so far as a group of persons perceive 
it to be sacred or holy, powerful and portentous, possessed of an exalted 
authority, and in some fashion transcendent of, and hence distinct from all 
other speech and as writings . 47 What is a Scripture? How does it come into 
being? How does it attain its canonical status in a particular religion? What is 
its true relationship with the community of believers? How do the believers 
appropriate and interpret their Scripture? And how do the millions of devotees 
keep the canon alive in their hearts and in their tradition? These are some 
fundamental questions that have fascinated the human imagination throughout 
the centuries. The study of religious traditions of all the communities in the 
world leads to the fact that all have tried to address these questions in their 
own way. This quest for satisfactory answers has always inspired the scholars 
to look at their own religion more closely. 

Literally, the word ‘Scripture’ has been derived from the Latin term 
scriptura which means a holy writ, holy writing, or sacred book. In scholarly 
discourse, however, the concept of Scripture is usually referred to as a 
canonical text, whose boundaries were fixed long ago, and whose authority 
within the community of believers is unquestioned. William Graham, in this 
context, says that Scripture is a relational concept. He defined that a text 

47 William A. Graham, Beyond the Written Word: Oral Aspects of Scripture in the History of 

Religion, Cambridge University Press, New York, 1987, p. 5. 
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becomes Scripture only in an active and subjective relationship to persons and 
as part of cumulative communal tradition. From a historian’s point of view, the 
sacredness of a book is not a priori attribute but one that realized historically in 
the life of communities, who respond to it as something sacred or holy. We 
respond to it as something sacred or holy. We cannot acknowledge of any text 
as being sacred or authentic in isolation from a community . 48 

The true meaning of Scripture is the solid historical reality of the 
continuum of actual meanings over centuries to actual people. It is as 
mundane, or as transcending, or both, as have been those actual meanings in 
the lives and hearts of persons . 49 Wilfred Cantwell Smith has made a clear 
distinction between Scripture and text in his recent work, What Is Scripture, in 
which he emphatically states that Scriptures are not merely texts. He further 
says that Scripture is a human activity in which people make a text into 
Scripture by treating it in a certain way . 50 In his analysis, Smith defines 
Scripture as trilateral term referring to ‘a relation — an engagement — among 
humans, the transcendent, and a text’, thereby stressing the human dimension 
along with the traditional emphasis on the divine origin of any sacred text . 51 

The main focus in the study of Scripture until recently has been 
on the methods of critical analysis which determine the cultural, historical, and 
literary influences that gave rise to individual texts based upon the 
interdisciplinary of Scripture. In recent years, however, scholars have shifted 
their attention from the content of religious texts to the forms of Scriptural 

48 Ibid. 

49 Wilfred Cantwell Smith, What Is Scripture?: A Comparative Approach, Fortress Press, 

Minneapolis, 1993, p. 89. 

50 Ibid., p. 18. 

si Ibid., p. 239. 
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traditions . 52 Thus, the study of a text as a Scripture is not only concerned with 
its textual problems, the reconstruction of its history, and its contextual 
meaning, but also with its ongoing role in the cumulative tradition of a religious 
community, both as a normative source of authority and as a prodigious force . 53 

The religion is based on the experience of the Numinous. The 
same experience of Numinous is enshrined in the Scriptures. In order to make 
the mystical experience intelligible and accessible to the common reader the 
explanation and the interpretation of the Scripture is needed . 54 An exposition 
or interpretation of the Scripture is needed not only because of the mystic and 
of symbolic language but also because of the nature of Divine knowledge. In 
fact, almost whole of the Scriptural lore is the result of the devotional and 
intuitional set of mind. Hence, for the reasons enumerated above the Scripture 
needs interpretation. According to R.E. Macnally its exposition and 
interpretation is of great import to set forth and explain their full thoughts . 55 
Therefore, the purpose of the present study is to understand the Divine 
revelatory nature of the Word or Sabad in the context of Guru Granth Sahib. 
Before we venture to address this issue, however, the need is to define the 
introduction, historical background of compilation, and significance of Guru 
Granth Sahib. 

Guru Granth Sahib is the holiest Scripture of the Sikhs. Much 
more than that, it is their Eternal Guru; that is, their authoritative religious 

52 Barbra A. Holdrege, Veda and Torah: Transcending the Textuality of Scripture, Sunny 
Press, Albany, 1996, p. 5. 

53 Wilfred Cantwell Smith, op. cit., p. 18. 

54 Gurnek Singh, Guru Granth Sahib: Interpretations, Meaning and Nature, National Book 
Shop, Delhi, 1998, p. 7. 

55 New Catholic Encyclopaedia, Vol. V, Catholic University of America, Washington, 1967, 
p. 707. 
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and spiritual guide, their preceptor and enlightener for all times. The word 
‘Granth’ traditionally is used for the books containing primarily sacred 
knowledge. Its meaning in Sanskrit is a knot which binds the book and 
according to Bradley refers to the knot in the thong which held together a palm- 
leaf manuscript to form a crude book. 56 Guru Granth Sahib has been called as 
‘Adi Granth’ before it was anointed as the Guru Eternal by the tenth Guru, 
Gobind Singh. ‘Adi’ means primordial and it came to be used after the Granth of 
the Tenth Master came into being. The terms ‘Guru’ and ‘Sahib’ came to be 
associated with the Granth as prefix and suffix and both refer to the reverence 
and respect attached to the Granth. The term ‘Sahib’ is from the Arabic root 
which means master. 57 The term ‘Guru’ came to be associated with the Granth 
after the year 1708 A.D. when the Tenth Guru bestowed Guru-ship on the 
Granth 58 and enjoined the Sikhs to regard Guru Granth Sahib as the Guru, 59 
which is primarily Sabad as held in Sikhism from the time of Guru Nanak Dev. 
Hence, forward the faith in Guru as a living body came to an end and the Guru 
Granth Sahib as revealed Word came to be worshipped among the Sikhs. 


D.G. Bradley, A Guide to World Religions, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Prentice-Hall Inc., 1963, 

p. 128. 

Kahan Singh Nabha, Gursabadrattnakar Mahan Kosh, Bhasha Vibhag Punjab, Patiala, 
1974, p. 177. 

Kahan Singh Nabha, Gurmat Martand, Vol. I, Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, Amritsar, 1978, p. 417. 

“Agya bhai akal ki tabhi chalayo panth, Sabh sikhan kau hukam hai Guru manio granth, 
Guru Granth ko maniyo pargat Guran ke dehi, jo prabhu ko milibo chahai khoj shabad 
main leh.” Giani Gian Singh, Panth Prakash, Bhasha Vibhag Punjab, Patiala, 1970, p. 
353; 

Rahitnama Prahlad Singh, “Akal Purakh ke bachan sio pargat chalayo panth, Sabh 
sikhan ko bachan ih Guru manio granth.” Piara Singh Padam (ed.), Rahitname, Kala 
Mandir, Patiala, 1974, p. 55; 

“The line of religious succession ended with the tenth Guru Gobind Singh. The Master’s 
word in the holy Guru Granth Sahib was henceforth to be the spiritual guide of the Sikh 
people who were to recognize in the joint personality of an assembly of five true baptized 
Singhs the spirit of the Guru.” Ganda Singh, A Breif Account of the Sikhs, Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar, n.d., p.15; 

“The Tenth Guru Gobind Singh said that there would be no more Gurus and Granth 
should be regarded as the living voice of all the prophets; Guru Vani.” Trilochan Singh, 
Bhai Jodh Singh, Kapur Singh, Bawa Harkishan Singh, Khushwant Singh (Tr.), 
Selections from the Sacred Writings of the Sikhs, Orient Longman, New Delhi, 2000, p. 17. 
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Arnold Toynbee says that of all known religious Scriptures, this book is the 
most highly venerated. 60 

Compilation of Guru Granth Sahib 

A living religion has three distinct features. It has its own 
Scripture, own set of laws and a well-set tradition. Without these three pillars, 
many religions which sprang up have passed into oblivion. In fact, these are the 
primary factors without which one is unable to think of an independent 
religion. 

The compilation of Guru Granth Sahib marks a watershed in the 
history of spiritual heritage of Indian sub-continent. It includes the sacred 
writings of Guru Nanak and his five successors, Bhagats, Saints, Sufis and 
some Guru-oriented persons associated with the court of Sikh Gurus. It 
comprises the Divine Sabad, indicates the spiritual union with Ultimate Reality. 
Since its first codification in 1604, Sikh Scripture has been looked upon as the 
most authentic repository of the Divine Word. 

The history of the Sikh Scripture can easily be traced back from 
the times of Guru Nanak; the founder of Sikhism. In fact, his Divine experience 
of the Numinous forms the very basis of its origin. Guru Nanak’s writings reveal 
that he intensely felt himself to be an intermediary of Divine Truth to proclaim 
His Will, he says: 

As the word of the Lord comes to me, so do I utter, 

O Lalo. 61 


Arnold Toynbee, Selections from the Sacred Writings of the Sikhs, George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., London, 1960, pp. 8-9. 
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Therefore, the Gurbani is not merely an outcome of poetic 
imagination but relates to the revelation of God. It is informed that during the 
missionary odysseys of West-Asia, Guru Nanak carried with him a book which 
is believed to be a collection of his hymns including the writings of Bhagats that 
he had collected over the years. Before he breathed his last at Kartarpur, a 
volume of his hymns, he bestowed on his successor, Guru Angad on his 
succession to Guruship. All these factors indicate that the formation of Sikh 
Scripture had already started with Guru Nanak himself. 

Guru Nanak’s sacred writings left an indelible mark on the 
subsequent growth of Scriptural tradition. It provided powerful stimulus to his 
successors to add new hymns to the received text. Though, Guru Angad’s 
writings are not many in numbers, yet he underlines the character and 
significance of the Bani in comparison to the traditional Hindu texts. He gives 
stress that the Bani is nectar, it reveals the essence of Ultimate Reality. It has 
come through God-oriented Guru to be understood by Guru-oriented persons. 
Only the blessed praise it and meditate on it. Guru Angad’s emphasis on the 
spiritual value of the Bani laid down doctrinally the requirement of compiling 
the Sikh Scripture. 

Guru Amar Das not only preserved the sanctity of Sikh scriptural 
tradition but also made a significant contribution by adding new hymns to it. 
He highlights the status of Bani when he says Bani of God-oriented is God 
himself. According to him, it is the light of the world. O dear Sikhs, come and 


HHt H wt tfHH 3ft ar^t trreT 5rat brnm % ll Guru Granth Sahib, p. 722. 
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sing the true Bani. Sing the Bani of true Guru which is the purest form of 
revelation. He underlines the Eternal character of Sikh revelation by 
maintaining that it resounds in the four Yugas. It is the genuine voice of truth. 
On the basis of genre and style, it has been concluded that the collection of 
Bhagat-Bani which began with Guru Nanak was also available with his 
successors. Guru Amar Das’ lighting comments upon the compositions of Farid 
and Kabir coupled with his appreciation of the spiritual perfection of Namdev 
and Kabir indicate that their writings have not only found acceptance but also 
become a part of the Sikh scriptural tradition. With the addition of third Guru 
Amar Das’ writings and that of the Bhagats, the size of collected content had 
increased; consequently he thought it prudent to arrange the codex afresh and 
then he handed it over to his successor, Guru Ram Das. 

The fourth Guru Ram Das was closely associated with the 
organizational structure of the Panth under Guru Amar Das. Therefore he was 
in full knowledge of the Sikh scriptural tradition that had developed into the 
hands of his predecessors. In its continuity he introduced new Ragas and 
metres to the scriptural text which marks a new stage in the development of 
Sikh Scripture. He employs the word ‘Bani’ in modern sense which later 
developed into the doctrine of Guru Granth Sahib. The contemporary evidences 
suggest that Guru Ram Das had taken keen interest to prepare codices in 
which authenticated text had been arranged. 

In line with his predecessors Guru Arjan Dev, the fifth master, is 
credited for nurturing the Sikh scriptural tradition in more than one way. By 
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employing various Ragas and metres he composed about 2312 hymns 62 , which 
is the single largest contribution by any author to the Guru Granth Sahib. 
Following the footsteps of his predecessors, he reiterates that I do not speak by 
my ownself, I utter what has been ordained. His words that the Pothi is 
veritably the abode of God, remind that installation of Adi Granth in the Darbar 
Sahib is not far away. 

Unfortunately, at this stage the Sikh scriptural tradition once 
again had come under serious threat of interpolation chiefly because of the 
Minas, the rivals of Guru Arjan Dev. To purge the entry of spurious writings 
into Guru Granth Sahib, Guru Arjan Dev decided to codify into a shape. The 
process of canon formation required utmost concentration of mind. It is a well- 
known fact that at one stage as Kahna, Chhajju, Shah Hussain and Pilu came 
in favour of their writings to be considered in Guru Granth Sahib but Guru 
Arjan found them unsuitable, as he would not compromise anything less than 
Divine Word (Bani) which was the basic tenet of his faith. Only those writings of 
the medieval Bhagats which were in consonance with the spirit of Sikhism and 
had been proved authentic were elevated to the status of canon to find a place 
in Guru Granth Sahib. The basic qualification to be included in Guru Granth 
Sahib was the intensity of love present in the compositions of the contributors. 
Though there are varieties of expressions for the Divine worship, yet we find 
almost similar type of craving amongst the composers for the Divine emergence 
of their individual souls. This is perhaps the basic qualification of all the hymns 
composers of Guru Granth Sahib. The gigantic task of compilation and 

62 G. S. Talib, Sri Guru Granth Sahib (English Translation), Vol. I, Punjabi University, 

Patiala, 1988, p. xxxviii. 
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canonization carried on meticulously culminated in the form of a volume 
popularly known as the Adi Granth Sahib. 

The traditional Sikh scholars describe that Guru Arjan had 
procured Bani from different sources, especially from the Sikh Sangat and 
devout Sikhs settled in different regions of the Sikh world. They assume that 
full text of Gurbani was not available and it lay scattered in different sources at 
flung places. There is no reason to disbelieve that being the spiritual heir of 
Guru Nanak’s mission Guru Arjan had not inherited the whole mass of 
scriptural writings associated with his predecessors. The range of Sikh mission 
had expanded, yet the most intense concentration of the Sikhs was in the 
Upper-Bari Doab region of the Punjab. Almost all the immediate successors of 
Guru Nanak had remained busy in the confines of this region. All the major 
Sikh centres that had come up so far were situated in and around the above 
region. In the light of above factors to conceive that Guru Arjan was unfamiliar 
with the scriptural writings of his predecessors and to procure them he had to 
depend on the Sikhs settled at far away places, does not look plausible. Hence, 
the canonization of the Sikh scriptural tradition should not be viewed as a later 
development related to Guru Arjan Dev only but it was an ongoing process, co- 
extensive with the pontificate of his predecessors as well. With the codification 
of Adi Granth in 1604 the Sikh canon had been closed. 63 

Editing of Guru Granth Sahib 


Sahib Singh, About the Compilation of Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Lok Sahit Parkashan, 
Amritsar, 1996, pp. 34-108; Balwant Singh Dhillon, Early Sikh Scriptural Tradition: Myth 
and Reality, Singh Brothers, Amritsar, 1996, p. 59. 
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Guru Granth Sahib begins with the word Ek Onkar — one all- 
pervading being, who is ever consistent. These are the divine verses of Mul 
Mantra, composed by Guru Nanak Dev in his composition named Japu (fry). 
This composition comprises 38 Pauris or stanzas, a Prologue and an Epilogue. 
Due to its venerability and popularity the composition Japu is also known as 
Japuji Sahib. This is the morning prayer of the Sikhs. The next compositions 
have two parts — So-dar and So-purakh. The first composition So-dar contains 
five Sabads and the second includes four Sabads. This is called the evening 
prayer of the Sikhs, which is known as Rehras. The next composition Sohila 
containing five Sabads is known as the bed-time prayer. 

Language: All the compositions in Guru Granth Sahib are composed in poetic 
form. Most of the hymns have been arranged according to the Ragas in which 
they were composed. This is a well-known fact that there are thirty-one Ragas 
in Guru Granth Sahib. The Divine verses of Guru Granth Sahib represent many 
languages and dialects. The authors of these hymns especially the saints and 
Bhatts hailed from different parts of India. Thus, most of their hymns have a 
strong influence of their mother-tongue. Many saints and Bhagats preferred to 
compose their verses in Sant language, Sant-Bhasha — a nationally understood 
language of that period. The languages used in Guru Granth Sahib are as 
follows: 

(i) The Sikh Gurus: Punjab (main languages — various variants of Punjabi and 
other languages used including Sindhi, Multani, Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, 
etc.) 
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(ii) Kabir, Ravidas, Ramanand, Beni, Bhikhan and Surdas: Uttar Pradesh (main 

languages — Hindi, Braj, Sanskrit) 

(iii) Dhanna: Rajasthan (language — Hindi) 

(iv) Jaidev: Bengal (language — Bengali) 

(v) Sadhna: Sind (language — Sindhi) 

(vi) Namdev, Parmanand, Pipa, Tarlochan: Maharashtra (languages — various 
variants of Marathi and Gujarati, Namdev’s hymns also have influence of 
Persian and Arabic) 

(vii) Farid: Punjab (language — Punjabi) 

(viii) Sain: Madhya Pradesh (languages — various variants of Hindi) 

(ix) Mardana, Sundar, Satta and Balwand: Punjab (language — variant of 
Punjabi) 

(x) Bhatts: Punjab/Uttar Pradesh (languages — variants of Hindi and Punjabi) 

The examples given below further illustrate the languages used in Guru Granth 
Sahib: 

(a) Hymns of Guru Nanak Dev in Eastern Punjabi: 

Man may possess thousands and lacs of wits, but not 
even one goes with (him) or (avails him in the Lord’s 
court ). 64 


(b) Hymns of Guru Nanak Dev (influence of Sanskrit): 


HTTJT fHWcfi-F Wtf trfij 3 feof n ?vf?5 II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1 . 
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You read books, say vesper prayers and argue, you 
worship stones and sit in trance like a crane . 65 

(c) Hymns of Bhagat Namdev in Sant Bhasha: 

Meeting with the Bright True Guru, I have merged in the world- 
incarnate Lord. Pause. 

Where the dazzling light is seen there plays the 
celestial strain. 

The light of the Luminous Lord is pervading there. 

By Guru’s grace I have known it . 66 

(d) Hymns of Guru Arjan Dev (influence of Arabic and Persian): 

0 the slave of the Boundless Lord God, renounce thou 
the throught of all the worldly occupations . 67 

(e) Hymns of Guru Arjan Dev (influence of Sindhi): 

My love is with Thee. 

1 have seen all other loves to be false. 

A long as I behold not my Beloved, the clothes and food 
seem dreadful to me . 68 

(f) Hymns of Bhagat Jaidev (influence of Bengali): 


vfi? yrraof ftfErnp aa? n 

fftw ynfH aarw hhvJii Ibid., p. 470. 

?vfe- rop-fos % Hfe'djy ii arrt ii 

frt ferfo fftfo arg ivtidP ii 

HU UfUUU HUU UrTH 7 II 
HUt Flfu II 

ft dra UdH'tll iTOt II Ibid., pp. 656-657. 

W5TT ttfdTH II 

irfk fdWB ffitw U ftftll Ibid., p. 1083. 

ftld 8 fdH 1 d6 cVfo few II 

501^- #dT firef fudt ?> ta II Ibid., p. 1094. 
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I worship Him, who is worthy of worship, trust Him, 
who is worthy of trust and like water in water, I 
merged in the Lord. 

Says Jaideu, I have mediated on the 
Triumphant, Luminous Lord and becoming 
absorbed in His love, have obtained the Detached 

Lord . 69 

(g) Hymns of Bhagat Namdev (influence of Marathi and Sanskrit): 

In whose home abides the virgin goddess of wealth. 

The moon and the sun are His two lamps. 

The poor death, which exhibits wondrous plays and 
which levies tax on all, is His police-official. 

Such is that venerable Man lion Emperor . 70 


Structure of Hymns 

The structure of hymns is explained as follows: 

Sabad 


A Sabad in Guru Granth Sahib may consist of 2, 6, 8, 16 

sections/ paras/ parts called Padas, i.e., Ik-Tuke, Do-Tuke, Ti-Tuke, Chau-Tuke. 
The examples of Padas in different number of Tukas are given as under: 

(i) Ik-Tuke 

He who is seen physically alive, shall assuredly die. 

He who is dead in life, shall remain eternal . 71 


wafer art wafw Hafir arf rraHmr hwh arf rrsfa HHdh wiaw n 
afca flaa ar§ afnw any foavy fea sfe vfew ii ibid., p. 1 106. 
rf t wfa wfent ywrat nay viva afHof arw ay^ aaay Harw fhaf n 
h ntra aaa rf aaaahi ibid.., p. 1292. 
rfhra tfl h PciH aava Has 1- ii 
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(ii) Do-Tuke 


Thou tearest off the leaves, O lady-gardener but in 
every leaf there is life. 


The stone (idol) for which thou pluckest the leaves, that 
stone is life-less . 72 


(iii) Ti-Tuke 


Whom should I beg and whom worship, when all are 
created by the Lord? 


Who-so-ever appear to be the greatest of the great, they 
all will ultimately mix with the dust. 


The Fearless, the Formless Lord, the Destroyer of 
dread, gives all comforts and nine treasures . 73 


(iv) Chau-Tuke 

To mother and father their son is dear and to the 
father-in-law the wise son-in-law. 

To the boy and girl, their father is very sweet and to a 
brother, the brother. 


HW ut fen fadd'W dd^ll Ibid., p. 374. 

72 dfat §t HTfeSt Ufat Iff# rft§ II 

fan UTJTf of# ufat 3% H VTT?? fcVdVlTS II Ibid., p. 479. 

73 fofH dfa rl'td fag » 1 1 d 1 til FT 1 " Hf of odd 1 ddl II 

H H fafa H K W WHt II 

fadsfS fad'SCd ysg Hfa gtr ?vd fefa faft II Ibid., p. 608. 
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On the issuing of Lord’s command, the mortal leaves 
home abroad and in a moment everything becomes 
alien. 

An apostate remembers not the Name, gives not in 
charity, takes not the bath and so his body rolls in 
dust . 74 


Sloka 


The Slokas are short compositions of two or more verses, but in Guru 
Granth Sahib, there are Slokas of twenty-six verses as well. There are sixteen 
hundred and fifty-six Slokas in Guru Granth Sahib, most of which are included 
in Vars. Some Slokas are included in Chhants and some are included in 
specialist compositions, e.g. ‘Slok Varan Te Wadeek’. In addition to Gurus, the 
Bhagats like Kabir and Farid have also composed Slokas. Some Slokas of the 
Bhagats also appear in the Bani of the Gurus (Var Bihagra), whereas the Slokas 
of Gurus also appear in the Bani of the Bhagats on pages 1375, 1376, 1378, 
1380, etc. of Guru Granth Sahib. The Slokas composed in Sindhi are called 
Dakhni. This word is used on pages 80-81 of the Guru Granth Sahib. 

There is but One God. True is His Name, creative His 
personality and immortal His form. He is fear-free, 
without enmity, beyond birth and self-illumined. By the 
Guru’s grace, is He attained. 

Asa I st Guru. 

The dirge of praise with sloks. 

The sloks, too, of the first Guru are written. 


Hik wate 1 sbr HHt BBf n 

a'rt orfew of ayj firm'd 1 3 1 el of »rfe a 'el n 

toh stew avj§ ura - sfkw fcv rrftr gst wet n 

(VH HYJ fei-rVo ?j KSKftr fey Hfc qf? Weill Ibid., p. 596. 
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The stanzas should be sung to the tune of Tunda As 
Raja. 

Slok I st Guru. 

A hundred times a day, I am a sacrifice unto my 
Guru. 75 


Slok 3 rd Guru 

There is but One God. By the True Guru’s grace, is He 
attained. 

These are not called mendicants, within whose mind 
there is doubt . 76 


There is but One God. True is His Name, creative His 
personality and immortal His form. He is fear-free, 
without enmity, beyond birth and self-illumined. By the 
Guru’s grace, is obtained. The Sloakas in addition to 
the Vars. 

I st Guru. 

O proud bride of elevated breasts, grasp thou profound 
sobriety. 77 


Pauri 


The literal meaning of the word ‘Pauri’ is a rung of a ladder or steps. In 
Guru Granth Sahib, the word has been used to refer those Sabads which carry 
forward ideas from one stanza to another stanza. The compositions of Pauris 


nfe cvy ydd fivdssQ fcdtd nrsra Hdfd wg?>t M 3rd urnltr ii w huw 4 n Hwsr ?dfo 
rrfer at rra® ufd& h ft wr d'fr oft grd ii rrfer rraw 4 ii yfwd'dl dre wuG fefzret rre ii 
Ibid., p. 462. 

JTOoT HdW 3 4§^ H'fddld UFrfe II 

wrfewdH £d ?> nryfwftr fid?r S' n?r Kftr sd>f ii Ibid., p. 1413. 

4^ nfd ?r>r srdBT ydd feds# 'fedfd Hdfd upRvft M 3rd urrfc II nfer G dtfte II HdW 4 II 
uGddt dlfddl dldTdl II Ibid., p. 1410. 
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differ in size and metre. The compositions which are composed in Pauris are 
Japuji Sahib, Anand Sahib, etc. The word has been spelt in two different ways, 
e.g. Pauri and Pavri. 78 


Var 


It is a long poem in which the praises of a hero are sung. There are 
twenty-two Vars in Guru Granth Sahib, which are as follows: 

(i) Guru Nanak Dev — 3 Vars in Raga Majh, Asa, Malar. 

(ii) Guru Amar Das — 4 Vars in Raga Gujri, Suhi, Ramkali, Maru. 

(iii) Guru Ram Das — • 8 Vars in Raga Sri, Gauri, Bihagra, Kanra, Wadhans, 

Sorath, Bilawal, Sarang. 

(iv) Guru Arjan Dev — 6 Vars in Raga Gauri, Gujri, Jaitsri, Ramkali, Maru, 

Basant. 

(v) Satta and Balwand (Bards) — 1 Var in Raga Ramkali. 

Example of Var: 

Var of Basant 
5 th Guru 

There is but One God. By the True Guru’s grace, He is 
attained. 

Contemplating God’s Name, flower thou, O my brother. 

78 For more references see Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 139, 142, 143, 250 and 1097. 
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In accordance with the writ of destiny, thou are blessed 
with this beauteous season . 79 


Chhant (A Special Sabad of Praise) 

The word ‘Chhant’ is derived from the Sanskrit word ‘Chhandas’ 
which refers to a para of Vedas. In Guru Granth Sahib, the word has been used 
to label Sabads of special praises, in the context of God. The Chhants are also 
known as Chhands, these are said to be the Divine songs of praise. There are 
one hundred twenty-seven Chhants in Guru Granth Sahib. The majority of the 
Chhants have no Slokas, but some have Slokas especially which are composed 
by Guru Arjan Dev in Raga Asa, Wadhans, Jaitsri, Bilawal and Ramkali. Out of 
thirty-one Ragas in Guru Granth Sahib, only fourteen Ragas have Chhants. 
Most of the Chhants in Guru Granth Sahib have four Padas, each Pada 
containing 4-6 verses, though most of the Padas contain six verses. 

Rag Suhi Chhant 
I st Guru 

There is but One God. By the True Guru’s grace, is He 
obtained. 

Inebriated with the wine of the prime of youth, I know 
not that I am but a guest at my parents home. 

I am sacrifice unto my Lord. 

My soul is soiled with sins and without the Guru, 
virtues enter not my mind . 80 


arfe- oft ^ >RJS U S§^H'fe'dld UFrfe- II 

o fit or 7 vk ftrwfe o( rRj rrftw srnst ii 

oraik feat vfetw fer gwst ii Ibid., p. 1193. 

to ndt S3 rraw 3 uif 3 a§Gif4djd undk ii 

sfe Safe k hh kkfei# urfe irad afe gv-r rft§ n 

kwl fofe few ara 315 ?r h>tv? 4 afe ga-r 4tt ii ibid., p. 763. 
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Swaya (Stanzas of Undefined Length) 


Most of the Swayas in Guru Granth Sahib are composed by Guru 
Arjan Dev and eleven Bhatts. Guru Arjan has composed twenty whereas Bhatts 
have one hundred and twenty-three Swayas. All Swayas have been recorded on 
pages 1385-1410 in Guru Granth Sahib. The Swayas have been composed with 
different arrangements of long and short syllables at the end of the verses. Most 
of the Swayas used in Guru Granth Sahib can be classified as: Malind, Saman, 
Dandkala, Madira and Chandarakala. 


There is but One God. True is His Name, creative His 
personality and immortal His form. He is fear-free, 
without enmity, beyond birth and self-illumined. By the 
Guru’s grace, is He attained. Saways uttered in person 
by the sire 

5 th Guru. 

O my primal Lord, the Creator, Thou Thyself art the 
Doer of all the deeds. 

Thou art fully filling all and art contained in all 
hearts. 81 


There are some other types of compositions in Guru Granth Sahib, 
i.e. Patti, Bawan Akhri, Dakhni Onkar, Pahire, Barah Mah, Thitti, Rutti, Gatha, 
Phune and Chaubole. Guru Granth Sahib is the world’s one of the master 
pieces of Divine poetry, bank of old languages and repository of Indian music 
and there is no parallel to this holy treatise. 


Hfc ?vh sreB 1 - yay RvdsiP featf nrsra HdfB wg?rl M aid undk ii Hdcr fit mro rraw u n 
wfc yew braird sred stbb hb »tu ii 
H dH Bdyfe Kara UJB fawuii Ibid., p. 1385. 
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Rahau (Pause) (dO'8) 


In Guru Granth Sahib, a special word ‘Rahau’ denoting a verse 
has been used in almost all the Sabads composed in musical measures. The 
word ‘Rahau’ is a label of one or more verses in these compositions. The 
scholars called Rahau verse as the theme verse of the composition. 

O my sovereign Lord, Thou belongest to the saints and 
the saints belong to Thee. 

Thy slave has nothing to fear and the death’s minister 
comes not near him. Pause. 82 


Musical Arrangements 
Raga 

All compositions in Guru Granth Sahib are divided into different 
Ragas except Japuji Sahib in the beginning and Swayas and Slokas at the end. 
The hymns have been composed in thirty-one Ragas and seventeen Ghars 
(tunes). A Raga is a particular set of the seven Swars, or a selection of them. 
Their interrelationship and sequence is governed by strict rules. It is a well- 
known fact that each Raga has its own emotional character and is associated 
with a particular time of a day and a particular period of a season. There has 
also been a traditional division between the male Ragas and their consorts or 
Raginis. Most of the compositions in Guru Granth Sahib have a heading of 

82 H% wfe f HB 1 ' W 33 II 

3% H?5r of© 33 fef TVrft TTH (TOt wt 3% II II Ibid., p. 749. 
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Raga. The time and season is also given with the name of Raga. The 
compositions composed by the Sikh Gurus in different Ragas are as follows: 

(i) Guru Nanak — 19 Ragas — Sri, Majh, Gauri, Asa, Gujri, Wadhans, Sorath, 

Dhanasari, Tilang, Suhi, Bilawal, Ramkali, Tukhari, Bhairav, Basant, 
Sarang, Malar, Parbhati etc. 

(ii) Guru Amar Das — 17 Ragas — All the Ragas used by Guru Nanak except 
Tilang and Tukhari. 

(iii) Guru Ram Das — 29 Ragas — All the Ragas except Kaidara and Jaijawanti. 

(iv) Guru Arjan Dev — 30 Ragas — All the 30 Ragas except Jaijawanti. 

(v) Guru Tegh Bahadur — 15 Ragas — Gauri, Asa, Gujri, Bihagra, Sorath, 
Jaitsri, Dhanasari, Todi, Tilang, Bilawal, Ramkali, Maru, Basant, Sarang 
and Jaijawanti. 

Ghar (Thaats) (W) 

‘Ghar’ means rhythm or Tal. It also denotes the pitch and variations 
of the notes. It is a rhythmic cycle comprising a fixed number of time units 
(Matras) of equal value. In Guru Granth Sahib, Guru Arjan Dev has introduced 
seventeen Ghars. These Ghars contain the range of Ragas using the same group 
of notes but are timed and distributed differently producing the mood 
variations. 


Thus, this is the brief introduction about the compilation, editing 
and internal structure of Guru Granth Sahib. Its design and format was 
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finalized by Guru Arjan Dev at Ramsar, Amritsar, during 1601 to 1604 A.D. In 
order to comprehend the idea of how Akal Purakh reveals the Divine Word to 
the Guru or Bhagat through direct communication and how that Word becomes 
the primary focus in the evolution of Sikh religion, one needs to understand the 
nature of Gurbani. 

Nature of Gurbani 

Bhai Vir Singh explains that the essence of Gurbani is beyond 
space. It is from the Primal One, Guru is full of Nectar. Gurbani is message of 
unapproachable and limitless Ultimate Being that is why it itself is beyond 
limits. But one should try to understand the meaning and ideas of Gurbani 
with the help of Gurbani itself. In this way, it is an institution which provides 
knowledge, when one joins it as a student, it is a key to Gurbani and imperfect 
man may commit an error. 83 

The concept of revelation is an important factor in the 
acknowledgment of authority to sacred texts. It is based on the assumption that 
the texts possess absolute authority if they have a very special origin, that is, if 
they have originated from a Divine source. In its basic sense, revelation may be 
defined as ‘a Divine communication shaped to the particular times’, and the 
proper context of revelation may be understood as the ‘nature of an object of 
supreme value, of a final goal for human life’, and of the way to achieve this 

83 “didyd drrf &, §d to oft a 1 # tr, h rdf nwt t, 4 are & fefen 

3dUd & I »f3TH » 1 drn 41 a'dl tfe oidoi WU »l dl 1 M 5, Ud feTT V »1 <d U 4 3W »1 1 fUo< , 4 fed fed fed dlfi 
dfS, 6d fee* >>R$UcJT 41 d W dWdcS 4, fed ?> TTHdd 4 frltl 3oT fe4 d'dl 41 Hd'fed 1 3V5 fed 41 dh 
t 44 hk? w Hof firr fen 4 sd?4 fed 9oo( ferr s’ inn ofl 41 -h 1 ^ i ferr oraar fed fee? 3W 44a T & 4 
a 1 # 41 add few feewddl d*f fi-fel t, fed Hdrfew & areafe! 41, 3 sred dfe 41 nrauaiar 4 srad 

441 »igfe3' V 3 T d r cSdt” Bhai Vir Singh, Santhiya Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Bhai Vir Singh 
Sahit Sadan, New Delhi, 2007, p. ii. 
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goal. There is no independent method to determine the nature of revelation. The 
only way, we can understand the truth — claim of revelation in various 
religious traditions is to allow the scriptural text to speak in itself. Although 
these conflicting truths — claims are beyond the province of the history of 
religions, we can try to understand their impact on the historical development 
of a particular religious tradition. In this significant section, therefore, our 
primary concern is to understand the concept of the revelation or nature of 
Gurbani, from the Sikh perspective. This particular understanding of revelation 
is based upon the doctrine of the Sabad-Guru, enunciated by Guru Nanak and 
the succeeding Gurus. It is known as ‘Dhur Ki Bani’ and ‘Khasam Ki Bani’. The 
word ‘Khasam’ indicates the Divine Reality and ‘Bani’ means the Divine words. 
Hence, the Gurbani is the revealed Word of Ultimate Being. Guru Nanak calls 
himself as a messenger of Ultimate Being. The above reference proves itself that 
there is no space for illusion. 

Sabad as All-pervading Light 

On the metaphysical plane Sabad is the pervading and illuminating 
principle of the transcendent Ultimate Being. The Gurbani is primarily secular 
in nature. In fact, the Bani call for a cordial co-operation among the humanity. 

All are called partners in Thy grace. 

Thou art seen alien to none . 84 

Gurbani is marvellous because of its oneness and unity in 
ideology. Although the contributors of Guru Granth Sahib are from different 

84 Ht H T s1v r W HWfefc f fefi 7> fenfir avra 4 ll Guru Granth Sahib, p. 97. 
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regions and religions, yet their spiritual level and the unity in their ideology 
marks special footprints on the history of India. 

Guru Granth Sahib opens with the numeral ‘one’ written as ‘0’ in 
the Gurbani numerology. This numeral stands for uncompromised 
monotheism. It indicates God’s perfect oneness. It signifies that God is the 
absolute and ultimate oneness of the entire multiplicity as one infinite reality. 
The unity of God expressed by it has been reaffirmed time and time again in 
Gurbani. 


My Lord is but one. 

He is one alone, O brother. 

He is one in one . 85 

That Spouse of mine is fully contained in all the places. 

Unique is my Lord, over whose head is the royal 
umbrella, there is not any other (like him ). 86 

The numeral One also reflects the absolute simplicity. The 
absolute simplicity means that it is not composed of any distinct elements such 
as essence and existence, matter and form, potentially and actuality. It 
indicates its limitless nature from time and space. 

The Lord has neither form nor outline, nor any colour. 

He is exempt from three qualities . 87 

85 jvter frafr M & ii 

M & II Ibid., p. 350. 

86 yftr crftrw mr rorw wry frfe ii 

sor rnftra- fbfo ss fw cvftr afe ii ibid., p. 398. 

87 fy ?? ttr ?r tfar fef fej grs k Hfe ii ibid., p. 283. 
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Amongst all the forms, the Lord Himself is contained. 
Through all the eyes, He Himself is the beholder. 

The whole creation is His Body. 

His praises He Himself hears . 88 


This Divine simplicity of Gurbani spells its Divine perfection and 


omnipotence. 


The Lord is Omnipotent to do and to have done 
everything; He is possessed of all the powers. O 
brother . 89 


The anadi, without beginning and ananta, without end, nature of 
Gurbani spells its eternity. At all places and in all times, it appears to be the 
same. The succession signifies time but it is beyond time. The Gurbani is 
infinite; it is infinite in all perfection. Its infinity is absolute, mysterious and 
utterly ineffable. 

The Lord is limitless but I can only describe Him within 
limits. 

What do I know, as to what is He like ? 90 


My Master is eternal. 

He is seen by practising the Name-meditation. 


88 rran §h wfu ddd'd 1 n 
rran IhT nrfu WcYd'd 1 11 

Hdlrt HHcjft TT r of 37V II 

WS TTH nru dt H7V II Ibid., p. 294. 

89 oT37) ora T ?7) HHOT sHlft oTTV STTuftril Ibid., p. 640. 

90 dfe fa>H3 fi-rfe srfo vOoCj few fW tfe &ll Ibid., p. 612. 
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He is never perishable and neither He is born, nor does 
he die . 91 


The ubiquity and immutability are the two significant features of 
Gurbani, which make it splendid in itself. It is pertinent to note that this 
ubiquity is its omnipresence. 


In the region of land, the region of water and the 
mansion of four directions, is Thine seat, O Lord. 

O Master, Thine is the only personality to fashion the 
entire universe and the word of Thy mouth is the 
mint . 92 


The text of Gurbani consists of revealed Word. This revealed Word, 
in the form of Gurbani gives it to the feature of nectar. In the whole mode of 
Gurbani, there is no space for any kind of individual fear, effect, and intention. 
Hence, the Gurbani is immutable and ineffable in its Divine nature. 

The creation and deluge occur through the Lord’s Word. 

Through the Word the creation evolves again . 93 


By Guru’s instruction, the Name wells up in the mind 
and by Guru’s instruction, the mortal is united in the 
Lord’s union. 

Without the Name, the entire world is insane and loses 
its life in vain . 94 


si rrftra' fra 7 Htf tr fefi rray on-mfe" n 

tkr wS'd'ctl of$ ?vftr ?v wt TV rFfe II Ibid., p. 509. 

92 yi rra# Uf urst mw sfe yQy'd 1 II 

rrars off wfe ttst nfir 3t t®w ii ibid., p. 596. 

93 fiHrrfk rraw§ hh% tit ii 

HHii zit febr trufe 3% ii ibid., p. 1 17. 
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In this world, sublime is the practice of the Lord’s 
Name. 

Without the Name, all else is the darkness of worldly 
love. 

Through the Guru’s holy word, man keeps the Name 
enshrined in his mind. 

Through the Guru’s holy word, man obtains sublime 
understanding and the door of salvation . 95 


The spirituality and mysteriousness are the other significant 
central themes of the Gurbani. 


He, whose commodity, the Name is, that Lord alone 
knows and he, alone obtains it whom He gives. 

Supremely beauteous, unapproachable and 
unfathomable is this commodity, the Name. Through 
the perfect Guru, the unknowable Lord is known. 

He who tastes it, alone knows its relish; it is like a 
dumbman’s sweet. 

By concealing, the emerald remains not concealed, 
even though one may try to conceal . 96 


In thy own home is everything, O man, and there is 
nothing without. 


94 HUH (ft fipft HUS' fife fk?5 T f5W r II 

feu Has Hf ssr aGdw taw huh dia'few n ibid., p. 644. 

95 fen TT3T Hfu Has' oust & hu ii 

feu Has uu hu hthuii 

Hat! UH UU Gfd rptu II 

huh arfe nfe fra eww ii Ibid., p. 1342. 

96 frTH ^t ?a Hat af hu fen u sfe h afe ii 
?H3T arua arfe aran-r ararsu are au 4 apaa wafe ii 
fi=rfe feu sret fiat sfe ajar srt nfearfet ii 

usu wccfew uut taw wocat ii ibid., pp. 607-08. 
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By Guru’s grace everything is obtained and the doors 
of the mind are opened. 

From the True Guru, God is attained, O brother. 

The Name Treasure is within the man, which the 
Perfect Sat Guru has shown it to me . 97 


It is a well-known fact that so many variants of poetic modes 
(Chhants), ornamentations, etc. are used in the Gurbani. The main purpose to 
use these modes in Gurbani is not to give it a miraculous and magical form; but 
to give it a feature of unambiguousness in its nature. Gurbani itself is tranquil 
in its nature and it gives tranquility and peace to its followers in various forms. 

My soul, thou art thee embodiment (image) of Divine 
light, so know thy source. 

O my soul, the reverend Lord is with thee. By Guru’s 
teaching enjoy His love . 98 


Becoming desire-free, if the mind abides in home and 
is dyed red in the fear of the True Lord, it shall then 
enjoy the Supreme Nectar of Divine knowledge and 
shall not fell hunger, again. 

Nanak, subdue this mind and meet the Lord, thus thou 
shalt suffer agony no more . 99 


»1 1 ! fd Hg ?rr tl d'O id fesf cVdl II 

3p? rrarret rretnl Wdt n 11 

j-rfd'djd & rrfo rretni s 1 # n 

wrefo cVH fero t yt H'fedlfd vtw feretll Ibid., p. 425. 

H77 f Hfy t »fWgT II 

H77 d fd rft 3% cV fe> & dldHHt ddl IFS' II Ibid., p. 441. 

US’ tWdfr Uffo VFT t Tfe II 
htf dH tbit avrft ftr ^ trfe ii 
(TOsr fey ny i-pfe fi-rs felt yy ?> tfe n ibid., p. 2 1 . 
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The Gurbani is didactic in its nature. There are so many 


references in it, which shows the right path of emancipation to its followers: 


He who prides on himself; him prick the thorns and 
there is none to draw them out. 

Here he cries bitterly of prick-pain and afterwards 
bums in the frightful hell . 100 


They who wear white clothes, but whose heart is filthy 
and relentless; with their mouth they utter not the 
Name and are thieves, engrossed in duality. 

They who understand not their origin; they are beasts 
and they are the animals . 101 


Therefore, revelation can be defined as the way God discloses and 

communicates Himself to humanity. The Hindu belief is that God occasionally 

becomes incarnate as an avtar and thus communicates Himself through his 

word and action while living on this earth. For the Muslims the revelation 

consists in actual words in the form of direct messages conveyed from God 

through the angel Gabriel, to the Prophet. Another belief is that God 

communicates not the form but the contents of the words, i.e., knowledge, to 

man. A related view is that, as a result of the mystic unity they achieve with 

universal self, certain individuals under Divine inspiration arrive at truths 

which they impart to the incarnation theory... nor did they acknowledge the 

existence of angels or nevertheless conscious of their Divine mission and 

i°o o!% (jp-p?? fen hw u spvt? ot§ svfl n 

»frt H of© fews fefB ur? PH 1 # II Ibid., p. 969. 

101 frirt ^ oru? rlA fe? th16 ii 

fcl yftf (STK (V §UrT frT fcnFir thf ritt II 

hw s fpftr fr vmr h ntfii Ibid., p. 751. 
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described the knowledge and wisdom contained in their hymns as God-given... 
It is in this sense that Gurbani is revelation for Sikhs. It is for them God’s Word 
mediated through the Sikh Gurus or Word on which the Sikh Gurus had put 
their seal. The Gurbani echoes the Divine truth; it is the voice of God ...’ 102 

The discussion given above provides that Guru Granth Sahib is 
not merely a result of poetic imagination but relates to the revelation of 
Ultimate Being. It has been looked upon as the most authentic repository of the 
Divine Word. It emphasizes on the doctrine of Sabad. The Sabad is the Guru, 
and in the Guru, the Divine light is Sabad. The contributors of Guru Granth 
Sahib are from different regions and religions. It reflects the secular nature of 
Guru Granth Sahib. The ubiquity and immutability are the two significant 
features of Gurbani which make it splendid in itself. The Gurbani is infinite, 
eternal, ultimate, immutable and ineffable in its Divine nature. Further, 
spirituality and mysteriousness form the central themes of Gurbani. 


Thus, Gurbani shows the right path of emancipation to its followers. 


Good many men praise the Lord, who has neither end 
nor limit. 

The Master has created His creation in many ways 
and of various kinds . 103 


Harbans Singh (ed.) , The Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, Vol. I, Punjabi University, Patiala, 
1992 , p. 276. 

§H3f? wltr wot tT?) wfe 7? n 

cTOaf dtdcv ufk titff HtT fgfb w ffeof Uoirtr li Guru Granth Sahib, p. 275. 
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What praise and what commendation should I attribute 
to my Perfect Lord? He is filling all places . 104 


art?' sr??> ami'll 

ufo Jja srstll Ibid., p. 1236. 
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Chapter-Ill 


Interpretation of Gurbani: Its History and Features 

( 1604 - 2004 ) 

Hermeneutics is a systematic, procedural approach to the 
texts of our cultural past, and is a mode of interpretation or exegesis to 
understand the meanings of the text. In the Sikh perspective, the 
interpretation of Gurbani is called Gurbani Vichar or reflection upon the 
utterances of the Gurus. It is also said to be the Sabad Vichar or 
reflection upon the Word. In the history of Indian scriptural tradition, 
there are four major techniques that are employed in Sikh exegetical 
methods. The very first is Sabadarath, literally means meaning of the 
words, which includes synonyms as well as the meanings of difficult 
words in a particular hymn. The second technique is Tika, exactly means 
commentary, which provides the meaning of a particular hymn and 
included additional comments in simple language. The third mode of 
interpretation is Viakhiya, factually means exegesis, which traces the 
detailed exegesis and extended commentary on a particular hymn or 
verse from a particular point of view. The very last method of 
interpretation is the Parmartha, literally means sublime meaning, which 
clarifies the spiritual meaning of a hymn. The interpretation begins at the 
discursive level of the consideration, at which one deals with the literal 
sense of Gurbani but goes deeper and deeper as one contemplates the 
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Divine mysteries by gradually penetrating into subtler levels of the 
meaning. Thus, every new encounter with the text of the Guru Granth 


Sahib provides a fresh experience of unfolding a Divine mystery. 

Guru Nanak himself placed great emphasis on the 
understanding of the meaning of Bani as the fundamental characteristic 
of the life of a person who has turned towards the Guru, i.e., Gurmukh. 
Guru Nanak emphasizes the point that a vast majority of the people 
usually do not care to understand the full richness and depth of meaning 
contained in the Bani. He adds that those rare ones who care to do so 
will certainly have their reward in achieving their true spiritual status. 


Rare is the gnostic, who understands this by meeting with 
the True Satguru. 

The glories are in the hand of the Lord. 

Him alone He blesses with them, whom He likes. 

Some rare one, if he becomes resigned to Guru’s will, 
reflects over the Guru’s word 105 

Guru Ramdas compares the meaning of Gurbani with an 
unbounded ocean of jewels. Those individuals who dive in the deep into 
that ocean through meditation, find within themselves a treasure of 
jewels, and realize their true spiritual status. Others who remain on the 
surface level of that ocean may be dealing only with the literal sense of 
Gurbani, without having any deeper understanding of its meaning. In the 


ftraw ftiwfl yysG rrfkajf rrfk fk&fe n 
sw oik t t trferii 

a 1 # (Vd«8 altT'd'Hl rT 3 dTdHftr ll Guru Granth Sahib, p. 935. 
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same context, Bhai Gurdas echoes a similar understanding of the depth 


of richness of the meaning of Gurbani: 


Just as treasures of pearls and diamonds are found 
in the sea, but only a seasoned evaluator of these 
precious stones who can dive deep into the bottom 
of sea can surely enjoy the pleasure of picking them 
up from there. 

Just as mountains have diamonds, rubies and 
philosopherstones-those can purify metals into gold, 
but only an adopt excavator can bring them out 
before the world. 

Just as a jungle has many aromatic trees like 
sandalwood, 

camphor etc., but only a perfumery expert can bring 
their fragrance out. 106 

Similarly Gurbani has all the precious items but whosoever 
would search and research them, he would be rewarded with those items 
that he so fondly desires. The Sikh Gurus have continuously emphasized 
that the potentiality of the meaning contained in Gurbani is 
inexhaustible. No matter how much one studies and interprets it, infinity 
of meaning remains yet to be fathomed. In this context Guru Ramdas 
says: 


The great ocean is full of the wealth of jewels, upon jewels. 
They who are attached with Divine word, the Gurbani, obtain 


it. 107 


fer 3© rraw fcftr yd3 HHy faS, tm Hdtik 1 feat pw 11 
fer Pdsrfe dfe HWof wft fm, ytfv'v 1, trfc vrar fer ; ; a<- T ' r f n 
htT nfe»raTV w srpa, fer S' hbvt! hbvt fcrrrvst 11 

wS fet rraw PVPdEr t, SSI PrT fet wet feUTTVStll Shamsher Singh Puri (Tr.), Kabitt 
Swayye Bhai Gurdas, Singh Brothers, Amritsar, 2007, pp. 546-574. 

3373 333 PVTdET 33 HW dfew 3T-TII 

a 1 # dld'afe sdt dftr dfew dvr ll Guru Granth Sahib, p. 442. 
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Major Schools of Interpretation 


The different approaches are adopted by various schools of 
interpretation, especially in the context of Gum Granth Sahib. These 
major schools of interpretation in the context of Guru Granth Sahib 
include Sahaj Parnali (School), Bhai Parnali (School), Udasi Parnali 
(School), Nirmala Parnali (School), Giani Parnali (School), and Singh 
Sabha Parnali (School) and Academic School. 

Sahaj Parnali (School) 

The infallible rule of interpretation of a Scripture is the 
Scripture itself. The history of the Sikh exegetical literature also starts 
from the time of Gurus themselves and it has been continuous in one 
form or the other till today. We find different theological dimensions of 
various concepts explained in Guru Granth Sahib. The compositions of 
Guru Nanak offer the basic theological orientation of the Guru Granth 
Sahib. These basic ideas have been enlarged and reaffirmed by the next 
succeeding Gurus. Thus, the first and the most reliable tradition of 
Gurbani interpretation is found in the Guru Granth Sahib itself. This 
special mode of spontaneous interpretation is attributed to the Gurus 
themselves and known as the Sahaj Parnali. Here, the traditional Sikh 
school of interpretation is referred to as Parnali or technique of learning. 

The Sahaj Parnali is that school of interpretation, which 
sought to clarify and expound the meaning of certain words, concepts 
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and themes contained in the Bani of their predecessors. As already 
mentioned above that the Bani of Gum Nanak was the main inspiration 
behind the Bani of the later Gums who were also responding to the 
needs of the growing Sikh community. In this context, Taran Singh, who 
made first attempt in this field, in his work titled ‘Gurbani Diyan 
Viakhiya Parnalyian’, cites certain passages from the compositions of 
Guru Nanak that were interpreted by Guru Angad, Guru Amar Das, 
Guru Ramdas and Guru Arjan Dev respectively in their own works. For 
instance, the exposition of Guru Nanak Bani can be seen in the 
compositions of Guru Angad Dev, Guru Amar Das, Guru Ramdas and 
Guru Arjan Dev respectively . 108 


1st Guru 

The Vedas proclaim that virtue and vice are the seed of 
heaven and hell. 

Whatever man sows that alone grows. The soul realizes it, 
when it eats the fruit of his deeds. 

Deeming Divine knowledge great, whosoever praises it he 
becomes truthful, uttering the True Name. 

Sowing truthfulness, truthfulness wells up in man and he 
finds a seat in the Lord’s Court. 

The Veda is but a trader. 

The soul’s capital-stock is only the Lord’s comprehension, 
which is obtained through the Lord’s grace. 

Nanak, without this capital-stock none has ever departed 
laden with the profit of the Lord’s Name. 109 


Taran Singh, Gurbani Diyan Viakhiya Pamalian, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1980, 
pp. 26-34. 

ay boed yy ay Hddi aaor or alG 11 
h alfr h fait tv vi at# n 
faTWy dS 1 c(fd aG HtJ 1 ft'G II 
ay tit ay Gat vara attt vG 11 
iy v-i'dl bmry vfa oiaat ait afe 11 

cTOST vat aw wfc ar afow Gfe ll Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1243. 
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no 

in 

112 


Slok 2 nd Guru 

The Vedas have brought legends and tales and they 
expound vice and virtue. 

What man give gratis they receive and what receive gratis 
they give. 

According to their deeds, they are born in hell or heaven. 
Reading them the world wanders in the doubt of high and 
low castes and classes. 

The embrosial Gurbani speaks of the Real Thing and has 
been revealed unto the Guru in the state of Divine 
Knowledge and meditation. 

The Guru-wards utter it, the Guru-wards realize it and by 
God’s grace, the divines ponder over it. 

Creating the world in this will, the Lord keeps it in His will 
and in His will He beholds it. 

If before he dies, man’s ego is stilled, O Nanak, then 
becomes he acceptable in God’s court. 110 

Slok 1 st Guru 

Nanak, if it rains in the month of Sawan, the four things 
feel great joy. 

The serpent, the deer, the fish and the revellers, who have 
wealth in their home. 111 

2 nd Guru 

The month of Sawan has come, O my friend. 

The clouds have burst forth. 

Nanak, the loved brides, who love their groom, sleep in 
peace. 1 12 

3 rd Guru 

Descending low, very low, the cloud has come and the pure 
waterfalls. 


STEP- SidM »rr^f Ifry II 

¥ € t t eSafe wfor n 

§3H KftJK TPBf IrTO# ^fi-T sit HTPf II 
WffHH a 1 # 3=T faTWT? ftrw?) ftfe wst II 

djdHftf Wat did Hit rl'rfl Hddl oTdfk ftf»1 '<dl II 

UoTH H'frl <Jo(H ftfe at UoTH J^tlfd tt II 

cTOsr nmi at s* t feyW Mu Ibid., p. 1243. 

hw Kia ii (Toot fnafe t at ea fn-nap tfe n 

?PJP fkdclP att»P udt HTJ tfell Ibid., p. 1279. 

h:3 ii ppaa: np few a Hwaa ydH<Yd r d n 

TTOST Hftf Ha?f HOTlt tw HU ?pfo fwf II Ibid., p. 1280. 
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114 

115 


Nanak, the bride whose mind is torn from her groom 
suffers pain . 113 

There is but one God. By the true Guru’s grace He is 
obtained. 

Sri Rag, First Guru. 

In the first watch of night O’ my merchant friend! By Lord’s 
order, Thou were cast into the womb. 

With body reversed Thou performed penance within and 
prayed to thy Master, O’ my merchant friend! 

Upside down Thou said prayers unto the Lord with fixed 
attention and affection. 

Thou came against manner (naked) in the darkage (world) 
and again shall depart naked. 

Such cargo shall be with the mortal, as God’s pen has 
recorded on his brow. 

Says Nanak, in the first watch, Soul descends into the 
womb by Lord’s will . 114 

Sri Rag, Fourth Guru. 

In the first watch of the night, O’ my merchant friend! God 
put the mortal into the womb. 

He mediates on God, utters His Name, and on the Name of 
Lord God he reflects upon, O’ merchant friend! 

Lord God’s Name he repeats and ponders on and in 
womb’s fire he sustains life by thinking of God. He 
emerges out and is born. The father and mother become 
delighted to see his face. 

Remember Him, O’ mortal! To whom the thing (child) 
belongs. By Guru’s grace embrace God’s meditation in thy 
heart. 

Says Nanak, in the first watch (of night) meditate on God 
and He will take pity on thee, O’ Man ! 115 

H:3 IlfTTfe f7rf% TPfeTf T ?gt (ftf fc%ll 

(Vftoi yy rt'dl 1 Pdrt oTT-HSt fVl cS c<3 PhG H"f<7 gidl II Ibid. , p. 1280. 

Hfgajg wfc II pHdTd r d! HdW 8 Ugg Uff 8 II 
out tfe ot d'&K'fd'W 1 h=P ugrfk vfew dldsf'pH II 
fgtr gy nrg-fg ora- d'ivpfd'w fky wr ft# wraein 11 
iTHK Hdl Tldtd Pd gtTg" Gdd ftTWfc (did f5W II 
??- Hdrrra nrfew srfo #tgfg arafe httP sw ii 

trit dtWH & KHHfof tj# HtW? VfH II 

sra TTTSoT y^t uftrs UOt ysrfH ufew dldePfH II Ibid., pp. 74-75. 

Ph did ''d i huw 8 ii irat tfe o[ d'i' 4 T Pd'w T frry gfg ipfew fgg Pra^g II 

d Pd ftwra o Pd Gdd gswigw fky gig gfg <774 hh 1 Pd 11 
d Pd d Pd (77J rTU Tl'd'd Pd Pd Tldlftl d Pd frfu rPI fdTf II 

d'dPd rlrtH 3 Pddf yftf di'dl 1 HdH Pig 1 - FTP? til PdTP II 

IrlH ofP dH3 PdH Gdd 4 'cPI o( Pd Pddt! dldHpd dl tJ 1 Pd II 

o(d <Vc*)c( y cPI d pjrt L| <jd d Pd rTUpTf (oidtr 1 " d 1 Pd II Ibid., p. 76. 
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Sri Rag, Fifth Guru. 

In the first watch of the night, O, my merchant friend! God 
placed the soul in the belly. 

In ten months it was made a human being and was given 
appointed time to practice virtuous deeds. 

He was allowed respite to do meritorious deeds, as was 
the primal writ for him. 

The mother, father, brother, son and wife, amongst them 
the Lord united him. 

God Himself causes mortal to do evil deeds and good ones. 
In the power of this being lies nothing. 

Says Nanak, in the first watch, O’ mortal! God cast him in 
the belly . 116 

Countless are Thine meditations and countless (those who 
meditate on Thee with) love. 

Countless are (Thine) worships and countless they who 
practice penance. 

Countless are the scriptures and extempore recites of 
Vedas. Countless are the yogis, in mind, who remain 
detatched (from the world). 

Countless are the votaries who reflect over (the Lord’s) 
excellences and theology. 

Countless are the men of piety and countless the men of 
bounty. 

Countless are the warriors who eat with their mouth steel 
(bear on their face the brunt). 

Countless are the silent sages who centre their love and 

attention on the Lord . 1 1 7 

Many millions are His worshippers. 

Many millions are the performers of religious and worldly 
deeds. 


pH'dl'd 'dl HOW y II Ufefe irat tfe t dBFFfeW fi-BT dfe Iffer Hitr || 
EKf KT# HBH 5ft»f d'iVT'PdW fi-B T 5ife HHWfB ofdK aO-fed II 
Kdrtfe offer tllrtl oldrf oO-TB HH 1 fetfB y fd f-ffew II 
KB feB SBP HB afe T fed #dfe Of HfefeKf II 

oBH Horan arafe »rfe fen kb dfe fek rafe ii 

5fB BBof UBt uftfe Udt pfe LffeB Hid II Ibid., p. 77. 

wra hp wth b^ii 

ww pff nrm bp b 1 ^ ii 

ww arafe nfe %b ub ii 

ww par nfe ddfe §btt ii 

WTP SaiB 3TB faTPfB dltl'd II 

m w HBt nrm bbb ii 

ww gra hb bp nran 

»rfu nfe fed wfe BBII Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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Many millions have become dwellers at places of 

pilgrimage. 

Many millions wander as anchorets in the forest. 

Many millions are the listeners of Vedas. 

Many millions become penitents. 

Many millions enshrine Lord’s meditation in their heart. 

Many million poets deliberate over the Lord through poetry. 

Many millions meditate on His ever new names. 

Even then, O Nanak, they find not the Creator’s limit . 118 

Sahaj Parnali is based upon the well-known principle of 
interpretation of Scripture by means of Scripture itself. As per the 
principles mentioned above, the Scripture is regarded as a self- 
interpreting text, which is based on the ordinary philological principle it 
includes that what is explained in one place can be used to clarify what 
is obscure in another. It would mean to apply to the text the words of the 
text itself, means using one verse as commentary upon another. 
Similarly, Luther’s formulation of the great reform principle of Sola 
Scriptura was based on the following assertion: ‘Scripture is in itself the 
most certain, most easily understood and most explained, as its own 
interpreter .’ 119 In the same vein, one can cite the Quranic principle of 
interpretation that ‘the meaning of the Quran is understood through the 


ofst 5f<; 7T£ r PrH'dl II 

5fst Htfc [yQd’dl II 

ofst 5L sTS" dl dtj d'Hl II 
5fst ftfc 37? fHftr SV'Hl II 

ofst 5L jfv it irif n 

ofst offer TrUl H d 7T3' II 

srst ftfc W3H fw?? wftr II 

ofst ftfe orflr cefa afwvftr 11 

srst sfe 7?V3^ fVK fwvftril 

TTTJoT sran 5T >fe 7> irvftril Ibid., p. 275. 

Gerald L. Burns, Hermeneutics of Ancient and Modem, Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1992, p. 146. 
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Quran itself .’ 120 There, are thus, striking parallels between the Western 
and the Indian discussions about the interpretation of a Scripture by 
means of Scripture. 

There is a great tradition of interpretation, which is 
continuously going on within Guru Granth Sahib. Guru Granth Sahib is 
like a unit, whose every word lends strength to the next single word. The 
process of illuminating shows the Divine enlightenment in the Guru 
Granth Sahib. Taran Singh says that the Sahaj Parnali is the highest 
mode of interpretation. The explanation of the Sahaj Parnali includes 
irrefutable feature in its possession. Mostly, the medium of this mode of 
interpretation is in poetic form. Although, the poetic form of a Scripture 
is unique in its nature but sometimes it creates major problems in its 
understanding as well as in explanation. In the end, he declares that 
except Sahaj Parnali, there is none other authentic interpretation in this 
context . 121 

Bhai Parnali (School) 

The initiator of the second important tradition of interpretation 
of Gurbani is Bhai Gurdas, a nephew of third Guru, Amar Das. The 
authenticity of the work of Bhai Gurdas is even accepted by the fifth 
Guru, Arjan Dev by honouring it as the ‘key to Guru Granth Sahib’. And 


Taran Singh, op. cit., p. 24. 
Ibid, pp. 23-26. 
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for this reason his typical approach of interpretation is known as Bhai 
Parnali. The compositions of Bhai Gurdas can be classified as under: 

Sanskrit Slokas: As per Bhai Santokh Singh’s Gur Partap Suraj Granth, 
these are six in numbers. The word Vaheguru as the name of Akal 
Purakh finds symbolic references from Puranic texts; like V for Vishnu, H 
for Hari, G for Govind and R for Ram. This denotes to the all 
pervasiveness for the Divine Reality through the ages and names used for 
God. 


In Satyug Visnu in the form of Vasudev is said to 
have incarnated and (V) of Vahiguru reminds of 
Visnu. The true Guru of dvapar is said to be 
Harikrsna and (h) of Vahiguru reminds of Hari. In 
the treat was Ram and (r) of Vahiguru tells that 
remembering Ram will produce joy and happiness. 

In kaliyug, Gobind is in the form of Nanak and (g) of 
Vahiguru gets Gobind recited. The recitation of all 
the four ages subsume in Panchayan i.e. in the soul 
of the common man. When joining four letters 
Vahiguru is remembered, the jiv merges again in its 
origin . 122 

Kabitt-Swayye: Kabitt-Swayye is another type of composition, which was 

written in Braj language . 123 


122 KfBrjfdl Hfkdld d'HBd feTW TBH font I 

ymyrfe Hfedjd ddt fcrB dvr dfedfewy mpf i 

its Kfedjd dd-T rft d 1 ^ dd-f rTQ" HK tp% I 

WlWHfdT 777751 dTd dtfelB dTdF dtfeB 77H WVt I 
Bfe frrar ay frail pb fe<» kfer fpfer m-TV i 
Bdl dfSd fey orfd vferard fTU KB fTU T % I 

Hd T B fefd BdF HH T t' II Btf || y || Varan Bhai Gurdas Ji, Vaar 1, Pauri 49, Shiromani 

Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar, 1964, p. 25; Jodh Singh, Varan Bhai 
Gurdas: Text Transliteration and Translation, Vol. I, Vision and Venture, New Delhi, 1998, 
p. 79. 

123 HHB KdfB dfld Kfe dldtP'H dfe, 3V5 #T Hfe B 5fdB HdT BdT of! I HdBKB'fB IbBt KK B75 Hfe SBB 
ftrWB fev OTB df ®d 5ft I <5 T KoT r HdTfe 'feddlK HHKfd BratH faBEP HKB fetf dffeB B Hd ofl I OT Bd 
ddK KfofdK WfK UK, fedfB fedfe HK fdrfB B Bd dft II P3 II 833 II Bishan Singh Giani, Kabitt 
Swayye Steek Bhai Gurdas Ji, Wazir Hind Press, Amritsar, 1946, p. 74. 
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Vars: The Vars are the most favourable compositions of Bhai Gurdas. 
The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar published 
these Vars which are 40 in numbers and for the 41 st Var, an extra 
footnote is given. 124 

Significant Features of Bxegetical Works of Bhai Gurdas 

Interpretation in Poetic Form: There is no doubt that the 

interpretation in poetic form is not a suitable method for the explanation 
but Bhai Gurdas made his exegetical work smoother and easiest in its 
form by using the different modes of poetry like descriptive analysis, 
phrases, verses, symbolic languages, comparative approaches, etc. In 
fact, the usage of these modes of interpretation proves his immense 
knowledge in interpretation. It is pertinent to note that the compositions 
made by Bhai Gurdas were not in musical measures (Ragas). The whole 
compositions are in accordance with the prosodic form of the folk poetry. 

The compositions of Guru Granth Sahib are mystic in its 
nature; Bhai Gurdas used descriptive, analytical as well as comparative 
methods for interpreting the Gurbani. He emphasized his exegetical work 
is more practical and clear with the use of symbols. Rather than the 

124 ‘dVrawt d^d V'OT'JttfH'? oft I dJdVH 3^ of’ I fef Vd 4 # dd fetf? y# fesT 80 

fee ‘grst dJdV'H d® 5F fed 4 ’ Wft S^dt d^ V Wad fee' d 1 # dldVH rft V’ fofaw fi-TSV ft I 

faw fetB 4 swh fsrr vaa if at uaru a rhe 4 ft fo fea aacv year d^st djd'VH at at sat, rraf 
dfdt d^dt dldtf'H ffW at at ft I OT- dJdtd 1 H tHUf Vd?) dftfr Jjt HV 3TET I H VndSa at ftd 1 ' 1%% 
shat ft fo fa va sraa ait fea aa a aaa nw w fe ayaf va van arst araaar at at aaf, tky 

# <f Ten U'fdH'd Jjt HTf nrarW ad rft ?f dTd 3TET HTja rft at frft ffe a 4 dd faa ft 1 Varan 

Bhai Gurdas Ji, p.iii. 
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excessive description of concepts, he used examples in the context of 
Sikh tradition for the explanation of particular concepts. And by 
exemplifying the concepts, he made not only his approach more practical 
but near to the academic . 125 For example his description of word 
Waheguru is a marvellous model of his exegetical talent. 


The formless Lord has been beholden in the form of the 
light (in Guru Nanak and other Gurus). The Gurus recited 
Word-Guru as Vahiguru who is beyond the Vedas and the 
Katebas (the Semitic scriptures). Therefore all the four 
varnas and all four Semitic religions have sought the 
shelter of the lotus feet of the Guru. When the Gurus in the 
form of philosophier’s stone touched them, that alloy of 
eight metal changed into one metal (gold in the form of 
Sikhism). The Gurus giving them place at their feet 
removed their incurable malady of ego. For gurmukhs they 
cleared the highway of Gos’s will. The perfect (Guru) made 
the perfect arrangements . 126 


Unity in Interpretation and Formulation: This is another significant 
feature of Bhai Gurdas’s compositions. Bhai Gurdas not only interpreted 
Gurbani but also made an influential interpretation of Gurmat ideology. 
The conjugation is another feature of his mode of interpretation and this 
feature made his compositions effectual in itself. Perhaps, this was the 
primary reason in those times that Bhai Mani Singh had to interpret the 


Darshan Singh, Bhai Gurdas: Sikhi De Pahle Viakhyiakar, Punjabi University, Patiala, 
1986, p. 122. 

fbdoCd Wl'oCd c(fd rl frf HdU" WfcJV fetrfew I 

av srka wiw st'fddjd are rray h* 1 few i 

HiV are HrTOH 1 - tRicf dv;W\:d r cffe WfefW I 
VdH rreffT WUVH rthr WfH'dV'y fewy oW'few I 

Qvt reffe ov'Fof trffl liar wry fi-relfewi 
yarfer arrst wssr aranth arret are wfon 

ya ya 1 " are aa'few || 82 ll Varan Bhai Gurdas Ji, Var 12, Pauri 17, p. 137; Jodh Singh, op. 
cit., p. 318. 
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compositions of Bhai Gurdas. He exemplified the ideology of Sikh Gums 
with number of illustrations. The use of Pauri or Kabitt makes his 
compositions more beautiful. The summary of the whole composition can 
be seen in the last lines of Pauris or Kabitts . 127 The following example 
presents a specimen of his illustrative sense: 


The Lord resembles to an instrumentalist who 
holding the instrument in his hand plays all the 
different measures on it Listening to the tunes 
played he remains immersed in them and eulogises 
the Supreme. Merging his consciousness in the 
Word he becomes elated and makes others also 
delighted. Lord is the speaker as well as the listener 
immersed in super consciousness. Himself all bliss 
He permeated one and all. This mystery that the 
Lord is omnipresent, is only understood by a 
gurmukh, the Guru-oriented one . 128 

Creative Interpretation: It can be realised from the above discussion 
that the exegetical work made by Bhai Gurdas has a creative power. He 
has the same ideology behind his compositions as followed by the Sikh 
Gurus but he tried to sprout a new soul in his compositions. This unique 
feature of his exegetical work speaks about his creative power of 
interpretation and deep conviction of his faith. 


The formless Lord assuming the form of ekankar 
created myriad names and forms out of Oankar. In 
His each trichome He has kept the expanse of crores 


Darshan Singh, op. cit., p. 123. 

friB riBl 0 ftj rbr §> H fs d'dl 'Sri'S I 

nfe h fd H3T?> o fS di<r di 'S i 
HHfc wfe fov trfe wUr 

5TEB 1 - HBBT wHlr t HV3T fe? wS I 
wUr few? trfe H'd'yfdi hw i 

writ wfh sT33tT r (JRTyftf U3t»f r H'll Varan Bhai Gurdas Ji, Var 2, Pauri 2, P. 26; Jodh Singh, op. 
cit., p. 81 . 
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of universes. None knows far how many yugs, ages, 
there was imperceptible and impenetrable mist. For 
many ages continued the activities of many an 
incarnation (of God). The same God, for the sake of 
his love for the devotees, has appeared in Kalijug (in 
the form of Guru). Being like warp and weft and the 
lover and the beloved one He, controlled by the holy 
congregation, resides there in. Only gurmukh 
possesses the knowledge of that creator Lord . 129 

Systematic Interpretation: The exegetical work of Bhai Gurdas cannot 

be called a systematic theology but it can be said a systematic 

interpretation in itself. The first Var of Bhai Gurdas carries a number of 

examples proving his interpretation to be systematic. In it, he made an 

exact interpretation from the times of Guru Nanak to sixth Guru 

Hargobind. 


Comparative Interpretation: In his exegetical works, Bhai Gurdas has a 
detailed discussion on various concepts of Guru Granth Sahib. He 
suggests the guidelines for a Gurmukh that how he should spend his 
livelihood. He also makes the reference of other religions in this regard. 
This significant feature of his compositions is unique in itself and 
distinguishes him from all other contemporaries of his time. 


Description of Sikh History: Bhai Gurdas, in his compositions, quite 
frequently describes the Sikh history. He also gives examples from the 


129 nClii'y Fad'd dfe §W5? T fd nfSTf I 

dH dH fvftJ dfdGrt cTd HTTH3' ddfd PH'd 1 I 
dBfcw fjdi vdtw w-ran-r wray gwa 1 ' i 
darfew tot dvfenr dfa dfa ddfew wa 1 d T i 

3 dl Pd VSW d fe W few dtol dTO Pddld UW I 

rptr irarfe vrrarfe aw ufa dfa bran flrwv r i 

HRTHftf Ht" Oddridd'd 1 II Ibid., Var 29, Pauri 19, p. 324-25; Jodh Singh, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 
206. 
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life of Sikh Gums, wherever necessary. This description shows his deep 


attachment and respect towards the Sikh Gums. 


The first five Gurus held the hands of the people 
and the sixth Guru Hargobind is incomparable God- 
Guru. He is the king of spirituality as well as 
temporality and is in fact irremovable emperor of all 
the kings. Assimilating the unbearable knowledge 
of the earlier five cups (Gurus) in the inner core of 
his mind he remains merry and wise mediator for 
humanity. In spite of the six philosophies spread 
around, he reaching the turiya (highest stage of 
meditation) has attained the supreme reality. He 
has strung all the six philosophies and their sects in 
the strung of one philosophy. He has churned the 
essence of the lives of celebate ascetics, the 
followers of truth, contended people, the siddhs and 
naths (yogis) and the (so called) incarnations of 
God. All the eleven Rudrs remain in the ocean but 
those (divers) who seek life in death get the 
invaluable jewels. All the twelve zodiac signs of 
sun, sixteen phases of moon and numerous 
constellations have provided a beautiful swing for 
him. This Guru is omniscient yet he possesses a 
childlike innocence . 130 


Udasi Parnali (School) 


The Udasi, an ascetical sect of the Sikhs was founded by 
Baba Sri Chand, the elder son of Guru Nanak. The word ‘Udasi’ has its 
origin in the Sanskrit word ‘Udasin’, which means one who is indifferent 


VH'd'dfU hfe Ufr hb hb 3RT Zjb HOTI 
vb V VBW U'dH'd' VfkFRT »f§W I 
ue fwr® wee eb efe hp 1 ® fetfw i 
ddl W B~b ffrfe V3H3P few d dd'd of® of® r I 
fe» r eer® f utfbr fedfH WHcj web w 

eet rbt ktytw ftra w?®® bt®n 
brwdd eer rrye bfe Hb rft% bn de* wt® 1- i 

we k® srb feofb eft br§® r i 

kbdrl'Ht 3W II 3 II Ibid., Var 39, Pauri 3, p. 414; Jodh Singh, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 409. 
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to or disregardful of worldly attachments or a mendicant. In the Sikh 
tradition, the term ‘Udasi’ has also been used for each of the four 
preaching tours of Guru Nanak. So, in this sense, the term means a 
prolonged absence from home. The Mantra, the sacred composition, 
attributed to the Udasi saint, Balu Hasna, records that Baba Sri Chand 
received enlightenment from his father, Guru Nanak and after the 
passing away of him, Baba Sri Chand latter started his own sect named 
Udasi sect. 


Baba Sri Chand was a devoted Sikh as a saintly person. His 
object in establishing the order of the Udasi was to propagate the mission 
of his father, Guru Nanak. There was never a conflict between Baba Sri 
Chand and the successors of Guru Nanak. They rather lived amicably. 
These Udasi Sadhus set up new hearths, i.e., Dhuan each at his seat 
and thus came into existence the four Dhuans or hearths, which later on 
became the active centres of Udasi preaching. It is pertinent to note that 
each hearth came to be known after the name of its principal preacher. 
The Udasi hearths popularized the teachings of Guru Nanak not only in 
Punjab but also all over the country. 

Compositions of Baba Sri Chand: Baba Sri Chand preached Gurbani 
throughout his life and worked for the spread of Sikhism but his 
preachings remained oral and we do not find any written record of his 
Gurbani interpretations. However, some of his writings which were 
written in praise of Guru Nanak are extant even today. These are as 
follows: 
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Arta: During the tours of Guru Nanak once Baba Sri Chand saw him on 
meditation. With respect, love and devotion he composed the hymn 
called Arta, in praise of his father Guru Nanak . 131 

Guru Nanak Sahansarnama: It is said that a lengthy collection of Slokas 
composed by Baba Sri Chand. It includes the writings of one hundred 
and twenty-five Slokas. The Guru Nanak Sahansarnama is a well-known 
composition of Baba Sri Chand written in the praise of Guru Nanak. It is 
noteworthy that Baba Sri Chand used one thousand adjectives in his 
composition . 132 He gave a copy of Gur Gayatri Mantra and Guru Nanak 
Sahansarnama to Mehar Chand, Guru Nanak’s grandson towards the 
end of his life and asked him to recite the Pothi daily and paid due 
respect to Guru Nanak . 133 

Gur Gayatri Mantra: This is another composition composed by Baba Sri 
Chand in Sahaskriti language. In this Mantra, the names and adjectives 
of God written by Guru Nanak in the Mul Mantra have been saluted 
again and again . 134 

Compositions of Anandghan: Anandghan was an Udasi Sadhu known 
for his commentaries. He wrote on some of the Sikh scriptural texts. Not 
much biographical detail is available about him, but references in his 


131 Ishar Singh Nara, Itihas Baba Sri Chand Ate Udasin Sampardai, Delhi Gate Bazar, Delhi, 
1959, pp. 120-122. 

132 Ibid., pp. 441-451. 

133 Ibid., p. 436. 

13+ Ibid., pp. 437-39. 
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own works indicate that he was a disciple of Baba Ram Dayal, an Udasi 
ascetic. Also that he was born in the family of Gum Nanak, tenth 
descent from him. Since his first commentary on the Japuji, was 
completed in 1852 Bk/AD 1795, it may be presumed that he was born 
around the middle of the eighteenth century. He spent the early years of 
his life at Dera Baba Nanak, where he was believed to be born. From 
there he went to Kanshi or Kashi, Varanasi where he studied Sanskrit 
and discussed Scriptures with the scholars of that time. In fact, these 
discussions inspired him to write exegesis of Gurbani. 135 He had written 
the exegesis of six compositions of Gurbani, i.e. Japuji, Aarti, Onkar, Asa 
ki Var, Siddha Gosti, and Anand. 136 According to Max Arthur Macauliffe, 
Anandghan had also written the life of Guru Nanak and it contains an 
apotheosis of Baba Sri Chand and states that he was an incarnation of 
God, and the only true successor of Guru Nanak. 137 


There is a controversy about the dates in which Anandghan 
wrote the different exegeses. Rattan Singh Jaggi taking clue from the 


Taran Singh, op. cit., p. 93; Harbans Singh (Editor-in-Chief), The Encyclopaedia of 
Sikhism, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1997, pp. 119-120. 

‘Of his works, a manuscript containing commentaries on Japuji, Aarti, Siddha Gosti and 
Anand is preserved in the Punjab State Archives, Patiala, under no. M/691. The 
manuscript is divided into two parts — the first comprising 228 folios contains 
commentaries on Japu and Aarti and the second comprising 112 folios contains 
commentaries on Siddha Gosti and Anand. Another manuscript copy of these four Tikas 
is also available in the Languages Department Punjab, Patiala. These four commentaries 
were, according to internal evidence, written at Kashi between 1795 A.D. and 1802 A.D. 
Anandghan ’s Tika or commentary on Asa ki Var, references to which occur in his 
commentaries on Siddha Gosti (1857 Bk/AD 1800) and Anand (1859 Bk/AD 1802), was 
held at the Dr. Balbir Singh Sahitiya Kendra at Dehradun, and has recently been 
published (1990) by Punjabi University, Patiala. The only known manuscript copy of his 
sixth commentary Onkar was available at the Sikh Reference Library, Amritsar, until the 
collection perished in the army attack on Golden Temple premises in 1984.’ Ibid., p. 120. 
M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Vol. I, S. Chand & Company Ltd., New Delhi, 1985, p. 
ixxx. 
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couplets written towards the end of each exegesis by Anandghan himself 


has given the dates, which are as follows: 


Name of Composition 

Japuji 
Aarti 
Onkar 
Asa ki Var 
Siddha Gosti 
Anand 


Year 

Samvat 1852/ 1795 A.D. 

Samvat 1853/ 1796 A.D. 

Samvat 1854/ 1797 A.D. 

Samvat 1854-1856/1797-1800 A.D. 
Samvat 1857/ 1800 A.D. 

Samvat 1859/ 1802 A.D. 138 


According to Taran Singh, the date of completing the 
exegetical work by Anandghan is as 1825 A.D. 139 Govindnath Rajguru 
writes in his work that Anandghan finished the writing of exegetical 
literature in 1750 A.D. He provides the details as follows: 


Aarti 
Japuji 
Anand 
Siddha Gosti 


Samvat 1853 
Samvat 1854 
Samvat 1857 
Samvat 1859 


Thus, he has given two dates of Anandghan ’s completing his 
work of exegesis which is 1750 A.D. and 1802 A.D. 140 Anandghan was a 
great scholar of Advaita Vedanta and well versed in Puranic literature. He 
made exegesis of Gurbani under the influence of Advaita philosophy. He 
frequently used the texts of Agamas and the Tantras to support his 


Rattan Singh Jaggi (ed.) , Gurbani Tike: Anandghan, Bhasha Vibhag Panjab, Patiala, 1970, 

pp. 10-11. 

Taran Singh, op. cit., p. 93. 

Govindnath Rajguru, Gurmukhi Lipi Mein Hindi Gaddaya, Rajkamal Prakashan, Delhi, 
1969, p. 141. 
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viewpoint. Rattan Singh Jaggi gives a list of forty-five Scriptures for 
which Anandghan gave references in the course of exegetising for 
Gurbani compositions . 141 Mostly, he used the examples from the Hindu 
Scriptures like Puranas, Upanishads, Gita, etc. In his ideology, he 
stressed upon the point that the Gurbani and the Vedas are not different 
from each other, they are ideologically similar. He used Sadh-Bhasha 
and mostly adopted oral style of exegesis in which dialogue, question- 
raising forms, etc., was used to make clear the meanings of difficult 
words. He gave a new idea that Japuji concludes at the twenty-fifth 
stanza and the remaining portion is its summary . 142 

Basic Principles of Anandghan’s Ideology 

Nature of God: God is above the three Gunas, i.e., Sattava, Rajas and 
Tamas. He has no form, shape and colour. God is truth and His Divine 
Name is also truth. Anandghan says that all the other worldly names are 
false but the only Name of Divine Lord is true. The recitation of any of 
His Names and His various incarnations are helpful in the attainment of 
emancipation . 143 


V stfoTW - k G<V ^ kfWVS »rftp?i3 V U3 T 3S> id'd 1 & I §3 ftthfe 1 ' 3 diald 

fews H7> i Vd'fec; rnfe vt a# difdd r idT 33 §3 @3% 33 1 wrBn-r oitifT §y £ ypfet wet wlsr 
W V * 3333 sffe 33 I §3+ 3 fed 3^3 etfeWT 1%3 ufe-ufc 8U 3333 33 ^ 33W 133 

33, fey 3 73 ferT 3533 33- 33H y d'd, 3'dld3 Pd'd, sifetf y d'<i, 3 T 33 y d'd, Hdrl y d'i. . .Wfe’ I 
Rattan Singh Jaggi, op. cit., p. 13. 

Taran Singh, op. cit., p. 114. 

Rattan Singh Jaggi, op. cit., p. 105. 
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Realization of God: According to Anandghan, there are three ways to 
realize God. The first way is the knowledge about the individual soul that 
internal soul is not different from the sacred soul. The second way is to 
feel God in every part of the world; in other words the omnipotence of 
God. The third and last way is the duty of desire-less actions. Means one 
should do his duty honestly and the rest part depends on God only. It is 
in the hands of God whether He gives the desired result or not . 144 
Anandghan says that our materialistic desires and doubts regarding the 
Will of God are the primary hindrances in our way to God realization. He 
further says that after the realization of the Ultimate Reality all 
materialistic desires are destroyed and ultimately the man becomes 
altered with God. 

Jiva and Brahmn: Regarding the relation of Jiva with Brahmn, 
Anandghan had adopted the theory of Advaita Vedanta. He says Brahmn 
is Satt, Chitt, and Anand is Nirguna and Sarguna also. He is one, 
Satnam, Karta-Purakh, Nirbhao, Nirvair, Akal Muratt, Ajuni, Sayi Bhang. 
But on the other hand the reality of Jiva is not true as far as its 
originality is concerned. In this illusion of ignorance, the Guru played an 
important role. In fact, the Guru is the only medium by which one can 
enlighten his path of life . 145 


Ibid., pp. 1 13-122. 

Taran Singh, op. cit., p. 103. 
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Guru and Gurbani: According to Anandghan Veda is the Eternal Sabad 
and the Gurbani is also Eternal form of Sabad. The Vedas are the true 
utterances of God Himself but Sabad is not our Guru. In fact, at various 
places Anandghan stressed that without the Guru the attempt to 
understand the Sabad is a cardinal sin. This is the main reason that is 
why Anandghan emphasized the need of human Guru . 146 

Law of Karma: Anandghan ’s law of Karma says that we are rewarded for 
our good deeds and punished for our evil deeds. Our present deeds 
decide our future events, whatever we do is because of our past actions. 
Only our good deeds and desire-less actions can attain us the path of 
salvation . 147 

Will of God: Will of God, Hukam, is identified with the wisdom and 

Word of God. The Will of God is in fact the Divine Law which regulates 
the destiny of the whole creation and the created beings and is also 
responsible for their very existence . 148 

To sum up, it can be said that the technique of Anandghan ’s 
writing commentary is like a symposium in itself. Wherever an important 
point has to be explained, he follows the question-answer format. He was 
well conversant with the tools of exposition, and writes with conviction. 
The commentary on Japuji made by Anandghan is considered to be his 


146 Ibid., p. 105. 

147 Ibid., p. 107. 

148 Ibid., p. 109. 
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masterpiece and a representation work of the Udasi School. His 
exegetical works reveal his vast learning and knowledge and he owns an 
important place in the history of Sikh exegetical literature. 

Nirmala Parnali (School) 

The word ‘Nirmala’ is derived from the Sanskrit term ‘Nirmal’, 
which means spotless, unsullied, pure, bright, etc. 149 ; and the term 
‘Nirmala’ is the name of a sect of Sikhs, primarily engaged in religious 
study and preaching. The members of the sect called Nirmala Sikhs or 
simply Nirmalas . 150 According to Kahan Singh Nabha, ‘Guru Gobind 
Singh, the tenth master, sent five Sikhs named, Ram Singh, Karam 
Singh, Ganda Singh, Vir Singh and Sobha Singh, to Kashi (Varanasi), in 
the dress of a celibacy for the study of Sanskrit. These five are known to 
be Nirmalas in the Sikh history .’ 151 

Giani Gian Singh discussed in the ‘Nirmal Panth Pradeepka’ 
that the disciples of Guru Nanak who had led the lives of householders, 
following his teachings, were known as Sikhs or Gurmukh; and on the 
other side those who discarded the householder’s life and remained 
detached from the worldly affairs, were called Nirmalas. Giani Gian Singh 
further says that when the tenth Guru, originated the Khalsa Panth, the 
three groups of people were originated under the influence of 
predominant Gunas, i.e. Rajas, Tamas and Sattava. 

Kahan Singh Nabha, GursabacLrattnakar Mahan Kosh, Patiala Darbar, Patiala, 1930, 
p. 712. 

Harbans Singh, op. cit., p. 236. 

Kahan Singh Nabha, op. cit. 


iso 

151 
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(a) Those Sikhs in whom Sattava Gunas predominated were called 
Nirmalas; 

(b) Those Sikhs in whom Rajas Gunas predominated were 
householders; and 

(c) Those in whom Tamas Gunas predominated became Nihangs . 152 

According to Mahant Ganesha Singh, majority of the 
scholars quote those lines where the term ‘Nirmala’ or ‘Nirmal’ occurs in 
the Guru Granth Sahib as well as in the compositions of Bhai Gurdas, 
Gurbilas Patshahi Chevai, Janam Sakhis, Suraj Parkash, Guru Panth 
Parkash, Sarbhloh Parkash, etc. Some examples of these verses are as 
follows: 


Day and night keep thou me fresh and immaculate and 
allow me not ever to be soiled with sins . 153 

Tinctural with Lord’s love in the saints guild, O Nanak, he 
becomes pure . 154 

Stainless are they, who are imbued with God’s Name. 

I am ever a sacrifice unto them . 155 

Important Features of Bxegetical Works of Nirmalas 


Style of Interpretation in Question-Answer Format: This style of 
interpretation was used by the Udasi sect of the Sikhs. The Nirmalas also 
followed the same style of interpretation. In fact, at the end of their 
interpretation, they themselves raised questions and in order to remove 


Giani Gian Singh, Nirmal Panth Pradeepika, Sialkot, 1892, pp. 7-10. 
Wfftrfefrr 75333 fegxw HW oratf 75 ftfell Guru Granth Sahib, p. 790. 
H’wifyi ftfe fcmw 7TO5T ft trfcril Ibid., p. 297. 

HHfc 33 ft fegnft HV yfttTP'd rPTT II Ibid., p. 27. 
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the doubts they gave answers to those questions. They narrated the 
Sakhis, sacred stories, and relevant passages in the interpretation of 
Gurbani. 

Format of Polysemous Meanings: The usage of polysemous meanings 
in their interpretation is the common format followed by the Nirmalas. 
The Nirmalas preferred to give more than one meaning of the simple 
words as well as for the difficult words. The appliance of the polysemous 
meanings in their format of interpretation is considered to be the sign of 
erudition. The Nirmalas employed Sadh-Bhasha, the language of the 
saints, in their exegetical works. 

Format of Vedantic Interpretation of Gurbani: Like the Udasis, the 
Nirmala scholars were equally inclined towards the Vedantic 
interpretation of Gurbani. They maintained that the Gurbani was 
essentially an expression of the Vedic teachings in the current vernacular 
language. As an example, Vedantic influence can be seen in the 
commentary of Japuji Sahib by Santokh Singh, an eminent scholar of 
Nirmalas. He frequently employed the Puranic myths and examples from 
the Vedas to make a point. The interpretation of Karta Purakh from the 
Mul Mantra can be seen for an example. 

The scholars like Bhai Santokh Singh, Pandit Tara Singh 
Narotam, Bhai Dal Singh Giani, Giani Gian Singh, Pandit Gulab Singh, 
Sadhu Gurdit Singh, Sant Sampuran Singh and Sant Nirankar Singh, all 
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were interpreting Gurbani from the perspective of Nirmalas in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century. 156 But in the present study 
considers the exegetical works of only two prominent scholar of Nirmalas, 
viz. Pandit Tara Singh Narotam and Bhai Santokh Singh. 

Salient Features of Pandit Tara Singh Narotam’s Exegetical Works 

Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, a renowned scholar of the 
Nirmala School, was born in the village of Kalma, near Qadian, in 
Gurdaspur district of Punjab. Sant Gulab Singh initiated him into the 
Nirmala order and taught him the Sikh texts. For further studies, Tara 
Singh first went to Amritsar and then to Kashi (Varanasi). There he 
learned Sanskrit and Vedic literature. He wrote continuously for about 
thirty years from 1861 to 1891 A.D. Bhai Kahan Singh Nabha, lists his 
following writings along with their dates of publications. 


Name of Composition 

Mokhpanth da Tika 
Sartaru Kosh 
Gurmat Nirnay Sagar 
Akalmurat Pradarshan 
Guru Vanshtar Darpan 
Tika of Japuji, Rehras, Sohila 
and Sabad Hazare 
Bhagat Bani Tika 
Gur Tirath Sangrhai 
Sri Raga Tika 
Gur Girarath Kosh 


Year (Bk/AD) 

1922/1865 

1923/1866 

1934/1877 

1935/1878 

1935/1878 

1936/1880 
1939/1882 
1940/1883 
1942/1885 
1946/ 1889 157 


Giani Gian Singh, Panth Parkash, Bhasha Vibhag Panjab, Patiala, 1970, pp. 138-88. 
Kahan Singh Nabha, op. cit., p. 587. 


156 

157 
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Rattan Singh Jaggi gives the number of his writings as 
thirteen ; 158 Mahant Gurdip Singh gives his published works as nineteen, 
besides a few unpublished ones . 159 Shamsher Singh Ashok numbers his 
compositions as twenty-one . 160 It is also said that he wrote a 
commentary on the entire Guru Granth Sahib which seems to have been 
lost . 161 


The works of Pandit Tara Singh Narotam can be divided into 
four categories — exegetical, lexicographical, theological and doctrinal. In 
his exegetical and doctrinal writings, he conforms to the Nirmala School 
of interpretation, presenting Sikh thought from his Vedantic orientation. 
The exegetical portion of his writings includes the various exegeses like 
Mokhpanth Da Tika, Bhagat Bani Tika and Sri Raga Tika. It is said that 
he was the first scholar of his times, who desired to make a complete 
exegesis of Guru Granth Sahib but it was not gained till now. The 
lexicographical portion includes Gur Girarath Kosh and Surtaru Kosh. 
The theological section includes Guru Vanshtar Darpan and Gur Tirath 
Sangrahi and the last doctrinal section includes Gurmat Nirnay Sagar. 

Unitary Forms of Exegesis: Narotam stresses on the unitary forms of 
exegesis. Its example can be seen in his definition of Tika. Tika means 

158 Rattan Singh Jaggi, ‘Pandit Tara Singh Narotam: Jiwan Ate Rachna’, Balbir Singh Viyogi 
(Ed.), Gurmat Nirnay Sagar, Sri Nirmal Panchayati Akhara, Kankhal, 1979, p. 26. 

159 Ibid., p. 22 . 

160 Ibid., p. 35. 

161 Harbans Singh, op. cit., p. 315. 
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explanation of the original text in such a way that the whole of text may 
appear as a united whole and its parts are linked with one another . 162 He 
further says that a Tika is of two types; Pinjka and Apinjka. 

Modern Intellectual Consciousness: The modern intellectual 

consciousness is explicit in his style of exegesis of Gurbani. In his 
explanations of Japuji Sahib, he explained each and every line of the text 
in relation to the central idea of the composition . 163 

Influence of Vedic Philosophy: The influence of Vedic philosophy can 
be seen commonly in his entire exegetical works. In his Tikas, Narotam 
quotes various examples from the Vedas, the Puranas, the Mahabharata 
and the other Hindu Scriptures to prove his point of view . 164 
Dissimilarities with Sikhism: Pandit Tara Singh Narotam was an 

eminent scholar of the Nirmala School of interpretation but on the other 
hand he gives some non-acceptable ideas, which are contrary to Sikh 
ideology. In Bani Bhagatan Satik, he says that while editing the Guru 


“a 7 # or Http- anrere area 7 # are ft i ft aare at Ha# ft u#re ret ft i ft mre fa## ft u#re ret ft are 
a# feftl wlft arere fta rereaare # ala 1 ft# arere a 1 1 fira ft arew hw a are a ana ao-r # wft" i aw 
a 7 aa a 7 h# aft i urere are at# a# a# i a# ft aare atu 7 »iaa ana 7 # are aft aa a tojt aalare ft 
3"s reu aaft ft »ra ure# ft hsit# are# aaft ft h a 7 aaft a# m aft ft i a 7 re are 7 fttu 7 Hsa ftto 7 
aa i . . . ti'olft utreft >aaft a 7 mrere a 7 ft 83 #a r are ft a?re> a 7 ? a 7 ares ## are aft! i ” Tara Singh 
Narotam, Tika SriRaga, Mufid Am Press, Lahore, 1899, p. 8. 

“fea a 7 # a ureareu' are # ft aft are a aa# fereaftfta ure ft afrere real# ft trewfea Hrere 

fftreft ata w a aafttft a#a ferea 7 # ure a arerefea fftreft atari afe# fare utre fetreaftft ure ft frere ft 

uftafre ftre frere # uhh 7 a#i ure urerere fereaftre are a ftua arereu ftre mfuaret auu ft fiftreuarere ft 

aa ffta ft frea mfftaret ufft ure aa# a 7 resreu a# #a # ftare 7 #i m muu aar fefreu 7 # ure ft aw 

area ft arereaa ft# aua 7 are area# are atv fftreft ataimre muu arere fefftcafe are ft ftar aw ft 

aa #t did! mure ata fftrere atft i m mure arere ft tre uure urere #a 7 i aifta arerere ftre urea urere # 
- - = •? *■ 

ureurere ft aa-r are are 7 1 are are fere 7 mfre are 7 a 7 mare ufeurere are fttre #a a 7 mirre area - atm 7 i ftre 7 

mrere ureareu ft fereft atm 7 1 ana ## mo". are aa ufe mfuarela # fa# ftre fare a aw frea area ft 

tftare are areft at fas 7 re# ft mre murerarere ft# ft ft# #a a 7 arereu frereft area ft maarere ft ffta are 

#T are# ft ferere ft are a# a 7 fan at are lareft aft ft I ” Tara Singh Narotam, Tika Guru-Bav 

Dipika, ‘Japji Tika’, Aftab Punjab Press, Lahore, 1881, pp. 127-128. 

“tre rear ftureu a 6ft m 1 fa a fta ma oftl area 7 mre #re 7 area re i trea a 7 are rereurea' ft hs a uretre re 

a# ft fare# reure mfre ft, fre re#i ” ibid., pp. 2 - 16 . 
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Granth Sahib, Gum Arjan Dev himself composed it . 165 At another place 
he describes Gum Nanak as an incarnation of Lord Vishnu . 166 In 
Gurmat Nirnay Sagar, Narotam writes that the learned people can 
correct Bani wherever the word Sudh-Kichai (Hb offb) is written in the 
Guru Granth Sahib . 167 

Format of Question-Answer Style: Like other Nirmala scholars, 
Narotam also used the technique of question-answer format . 168 The best 
example of his style can be seen in the Tika Sri Rag, in which he 
considers the interpretation of the Gurbani as his first responsibility 
towards God. In his question-answer format he raises various questions 
to clarify doubts concerning the nature of Gurmat. He says that a 
learned interpreter of Gurbani can attach several meanings to a single 
line in the course of his explanation. 

To sum up, it can be said that “Tara Singh Narotam was a 
great scholar of spiritual and cultural heritage of India. A point which 
negates his contribution in the modern period is that he used difficult 
diction for which a common man is unable to make use of it but his 


“sraiir sr ftrav if av ora- h! nrar wran?? rnkra rft ?> wu §t saiif § jvh a 1 # a# i ” Tara Singh 
Narotam, Bani Bhagatan Satik, Mufid Am Press, Lahore, 1925, pp. 1-6. 

“WJ d[f t -fHH H Vflh'3'd fW I WHt feg 1 3TT- §71 § W H djf fel?? t CUT §1H§ dft»F HSt 

§ II d fd did tjdfd Sof <Sd3 <TOoT d fd did I dH3 hd<Y>' a II L'dH H L'dH (TOof d fd 

If Hdiala ii fev trfe- 3Tf yt3>r iron w i ” cnhr arar svisr i# § fero gra feaikw 

§ I Wdf Stff feflkw I ” Tara Singh Narotam, Tika Sri Raga, p. 20. 

Tara Singh Narotam, Sri Gurmat Nirnaya Sagar, Anglo Sanskrit Press, Lahore, 1898, 
pp. 242-43. 

“iffil did A'dc( rft § ddl § HHrr rl'ldd'd UH71 oftw, ddl § §3d §h>f r , Wfd” d fd tfl did fit § did tf (dd 
3 it rffew II §3d I rl'd: 1 ufe o(dl dl Id K Kafi § frtHtJ oftw I Wfd” ddl djd 6'ftd rft cV djd § Wiff did df 

fer §71 § “afttV'dl' dra fe§d T dl Hdd ' d ” MdW'ft! WJ VdCT<\ H feH§ oftw I ” Ibid. 
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works are of great scholarly merit and will continue to encourage the 
coming generations of the scholars to work honestly in this field.” 169 

Salient Features of Bhai Santokh Singh’s Bxegetical Works 

Bhai Santokh Singh, a poet and a historian, was born on October 
8, 1787 in village Nurdin, also known as Sarai Nurdin, Seven kilometers 
northwest of Tarn Taran in Punjab. His father sent him to Amritsar 
where he became a disciple of Giani Sant Singh, a renowned man of 
letters and custodian of Sri Darbar Sahib, Amritsar. He studied the 
languages of Sanskrit, Hindi, Punjabi and Vedanta under the guidance of 
Giani Sant Singh and became a great scholar of the ancient Indian 
literature. According to Piara Singh Padam 170 and Taran Singh, 171 he was 
sent to Amritsar as well as Kashi (Varanasi), where he completed his 
education in the field of Sanskrit, history, poetics, philosophy and 
mythology. According to Bhai Kahan Singh Nabha and Piara Singh 
Padam his writings are seven in numbers. 


Name of Composition 

Year ( 

Namkosh or Amarkosh 

1821 

Sri Gur Nanak Parkash 

1823 

Garbh Ganjini Tika 

1829 

Balmiki Ramayan 

1833 

Aatam Purana Tika 

1834 


Gurnek Singh, Guru Granth Sahib: Interpretations, Meaning and Nature, National Book 
Shop, Delhi, 1998, p. 53. 

Piara Singh Padam, Maha Kavi Santokh Singh, Kala Mandir, Lower Mall, Patiala, 1990, 
p. 23. 

Taran Singh, op. cit., p. 1 19. 
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Gur Partap Suraj Granth 
Punjabi Sehraffi 


1843 
1881 172 


Status of Guru: According to Bhai Santokh Singh, the person who 
destroys the darkness of illusion and shows you the right path is the true 
Guru. He adopts the Indian tradition the Word Guru is a term derived 
from two words Gu and Ru; the word Gu denotes the darkness of illusion 
and the word Ru designates the enlightenment. 173 He says that Guru is 
the Eternal truth; the Divine utterance in the form of Bani is his medium 
of speech. 174 He designates the status of Guru to Guru Nanak. He 
believes that the creator of Vedas is Guru Nanak. 175 

Producer of Humanist Social Values: Bhai Santokh Singh was a 
producer of humanist social moral values. He never stressed on caste 
system. Even he adopted the theory of universal brotherhood, and 
universal humanitarian system. During his period of exegetical works he 


17 2 “HOT ft # cWTof ora 1 ", OTH fatf OTt H"f? rOT I OTTf tOT? ft? 7 ?, #? VCT f?H 3" UHtF? 1 tf I UfOTH 

H? fa? ft? # 1 , ft? Hfa dJOTH OTH #1 I oTdH SPW 3 s §1375 WITS', ft? & i=TUrft WfOT W I 30 I UH HOTT 
tfe WfH 31#, OTf eft? a HH yWH# I ft? aw H# Ha, OTH ?# 3H HH I 33 I OTf ora 7 

HOT fa'H?#, Hft Hft cftoft #fe §?ftt I HOT HH# OTHUT? H#, 3? ft? fetf ##H rTfbr a# I 33 I UH 

fa#? a aw how, fiifenw a aft awa i wp?h a w; fan aw, aa® aa# h wiftaw 1 33 1 ay? 
aw #? aa #a, ara hh oth ewft ot 1 f? wiftwH fe? at iraf, H'ftajd fen fenfe a? a# 1 38 1 3# 
wiewa at west, hot araa a hh HHvat 1 era? ot wot ara ot a, s 7 new ea ara aa hot 1 3a 1 ar.u. 
HOT OTT 3, w?H a, Piara Singh Padam, op. cit., pp. 27-31; Kahan Singh Nabha, op. cit., p. 
244. 

173 Bhai Santokh Singh, Sri Japu Sahib Steek Garbh Ganjini Tika, Maha Kavi Santokh Singh 
Yadgar Committee, New Delhi, 1961, p. 10. 

174 (i) ara ?r? 5 of fit a HOTarcr ft, wot# a 7 # if hot a? at a# a # wtot ot# i ibid., p. 5 . 

(ii) cfT# rff V WV # Sof dt oPW !f: H o[ dfe I Ibid., Pauri 

7, p. 54. (iii) tv 

HV ffW# W # 5ET hV fa?> I HfhUTV <TOol »FVV H I Ibid., pp. i-v. 

175 ara araa at a hot3tu 5 ", wot# ar# if hot a? at a# a # wiot ot# i hot thttitfeaS 
h? y? 1 wra afoaar a hh 7 waft, ire a# saa #awaftfOTifta#wfHeH oth if aafe firtiaa 
a #iea #§a ibid., p. 5 . 
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had never discussed the racialism or sectarianism. This proves his 
transparency towards his work . 176 

Influence of Advaitvada: Like Anandghan, Bhai Santokh Singh was also 
influenced by Advaitvada. He describes Guru Nanak as an incarnation of 
God. According to him, Satnam is the best way to attain salvation; and 
the true form of salvation means liberation from transmigration . 177 

Concern for the Right Interpretation: He was quite dissimilar as 
compared to Anandghan. It is a well-known fact that he pointed out to 
some grammatical errors in the commentary of Japuji made by 
Anandghan. According to Taran Singh, this is believed to be the most 
authentic reason for the creation of Garbh Ganjini Tika. While expressing 
his protest against him for using wrong interpretation of particular words 
of Bani, he snubs Anandghan very authoritatively . 178 

Tried to Reach on Final Meanings of the Terms: Bhai Santokh Singh 
says that his purpose of exegesis is to manifest the ideology of Guru 
Nanak. In his exegetical works, he is trying to reach on final meanings of 


Piara Singh Padam, op. cit., p. 74. 

‘b wag fpiior b ntba amr ^ft yua gaa b, ftra t aaa wv'Jo aut aa b, feawt b b fab 
gfa nfevx HVa S ba 1 " & I ’ Bhai Santokh Singh, Sri Japu Sahib Steek Garbh Ganjini Tika, 
Pauri 24; Taran Singh, op. cit., p. 135. 

‘wnfa Haifa aa a 1 # aa i, fag g bg b nraa gab ifarr nraa aa arta bafga bbi b*r fya'da, fea a 
few ga abt, bgabt a 1- aa a 1 # feaa #1 nig® k aaft w i fan b niaa yaa ag fen atfa aatat 
at: ‘wa H3T aa aa aa gaa aad ifea ab agg b Ararat a afe ag T wa a fag >f fka b aao aa 
b: ' <s fd fg war gtftw’ ‘yafg as>a awtw’, ufbaa yra bt ag ft wagga a & fan a baa g wag gag, 
a at Har yuan gang bifaH ag ft yra ffra b a wsu gfa vb b b bt hhv ba biwb uaia bi3+ a 
h 1 at a 1 a did bar h wfaaga vacr aat i gy gaff ft y d'k oft gaa aa b, aa r a nfa H®g fey bta b, 
wag nraa rTab aat bl Taran Singh, Ibid., p. 122. 
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the terms . 179 For the consideration of his views he used questions and 
while clarifying those questions he resolves the problems. 

Usage of Prosodic Ornaments: Bhai Santokh Singh made a distinction 
by using a variety of prosodic forms and words in his exegetical works. In 
fact, by using the prosodic forms of poetry, he conveyed his message 
more successfully . 180 

Arrangement of Different Patterns in Interpretation: In his 

interpretation, he gives every possible meaning of the words. We find him 
giving two, three and sometimes four and even five meanings of the word 
and line. In the case of the word ‘Nirbhau’ in the Mul Mantra, he gives 
two meanings: (i) fearless, who is not afraid of anyone; (ii) one who is 
beyond birth and death. As the word ‘Bhau’ in Nirbhau denotes this 
world of birth and death. Sometimes, he tells that both the meanings are 
equally correct, but sometimes he maintains that although the word has 
two meanings, yet one meaning is better than the other. 

It can be said that Bhai Santokh Singh was a great scholar 
of Sikhism having spiritual and mystical insight. He was a well-known 
scholar of prosodies, as well as of Sanskrit and Braj languages. His 
compositions and commentaries are said to be the milestone for the 
coming generations. 

179 ‘ II HOT 7 II TTUrft S WOT Ufa HOT? fej HOTIoTEt OT 7 & tW Hfe, fHOT HETftj OT TOT I 1 TOTof 

hSot hot yfk wfe i fan S nay h fmr fr wot w OTFrfe 1 at i fra 7 wot hh ot afct §ot 

TOT I HW? id6 fctrfe S' fftm H H fcrtf I I did HOT 7 6d 6d W H7>8 HH drt d ffc I add 77 Hit Hd dft Hofd 
OTfe feu afei30 I ’ Ibid., p. 124. 

180 ‘OT3T WOT 7 HOT wfc 7>tS Sf 1 fcwfe I WB3OT OT OTrfk S font OTlV wfe I 3=1 1 H fFWOT t OT OT 
HOT fotf H Hfe I 33 I 7# OTOTOTl S feS oTOTT Hfk wfo I feOT HOT 7T 7 OTt OT WH fUftf HH OTt 

OTftr 1 33 i WOTt Stalk St hot diwst nfe ot i otvSI ot wfw t wot fewf' wot i 38 i ’ ibid., 
pp. 124-129. 
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Giani Parnali (School) 


The term ‘Gian’ is derived from the Sanskrit term Jnana which 
means knowledge, understanding or consciousness. The nature has not 
only provided man with a qualitatively superior brain but has also 
endowed human mind with a dynamic inner stimulus called Jagiyasa 
(irfepotw) — desire to know and inquisitiveness. Similarly, the Punjabi word 
‘Giani’ is derived from the ‘Gian’, i.e., knowledge or spiritual 
understanding. A Giani is one who is fully enlightened, i.e., who has deep 
spiritual knowledge. In the Guru Granth Sahib, the Gianis and 
Brahmgianis are accorded high praise. The ‘Giani’ is such a person who 
always stands for truth and remains detached from worldly temptations 
while still living in this world. 

The divine scholars know nothing but truth; as they obtain 
true understanding. 

Led astray by another, they go not astray. 

They know the True Lord . 181 

He who is a divine is on the alert. The agnostic acts 
blindly . 182 

Within the mind of the God-conscious beings is enshrined 
the Guru’s word and they ever, and always bloom in their 
Lord’s love . 183 

The Gianis are traditional interpreters of the Guru Granth 
Sahib and are also called the Sampardai Gianis. The term ‘Sampardai’ 


181 ibwflw k Hf Hy & WET Hvt ttst II 

§fs fWS fopf V 7> fwyt Hy rrslk kstll Guru Granth Sahib, p. 425. 

182 biwfi tits y trey tits' wfhwtt WJ oP-pts ll Ibid., p. 556. 

183 biwit w am pray & fe vfo fov hv fvdP'H ii ibid., p. 1415. 
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means the follower of a class of teachers from the old tradition or a class 


which follows the preachings of their Gurus. 184 The Giani or Sampardai 
is one of the major schools of Sikh theologians and expositors of the Sikh 
Scripture. Traditionally, this school of interpretation is associated with 
Bhai Mani Singh who is credited with having learned the exposition of 
Scriptures from Guru Gobind Singh at Damdama Sahib in Talwandi 
Sabo. According to Kirpal Singh, in 1708, before leaving Damdama Sahib 
for the south, Guru Gobind Singh appointed Baba Deep Singh at 
Damdama Sahib and Bhai Mani Singh at Amritsar to continue the 
tradition of teaching Gurbani meanings in daily congregation. 185 At 
Amritsar, Bhai Mani Singh made a practice of performing Katha, i.e., 
discussion on the Sikh teaching expounding a given Sabad with 
illustration from the lives of the Gurus and their disciples. This style 
became, in course of time, an established form for religious 
interpretation of the sacred text. 

The followers of Baba Deep Singh and Bhai Mani Singh have 
carried the tradition of exegetising the Gurbani on the same line as 
described by Guru Gobind Singh. Bhai Mani Singh was survived by three 
exceptionally brilliant disciples, named as, Bhai Diwan Singh, Bhai 
Gurdial Singh and Bhai Gurbaksh Singh, who carried on the scholarly 
tradition, he had established. They had their own pupils who in turn 

184 Kahan Singh Nabha, op. cit., p. 247. 

185 Kirpal Singh, Sampardai Tika Adi Sri Guru Granth Sahib Ji Amir Bhandar, Bhai Chattar 
Singh Jivan Singh, Amritsar, 2005, Preface, pp. i-vi. 
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trained their own disciples like Bhai Amar Singh, Bhai Surat Singh, Bhai 
Jassa Singh, Bhai Ram Singh, Bhai Chanda Singh, Giani Hazara Singh, 
Bhai Daya Singh, Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Bhagwan Singh, Giani Amir 
Singh, Bhai Fateh Chand, Sant Harnam Singh, Giani Kirpal Singh, Sant 
Sangat Singh, Sant Kartar Singh, Bhai Gurmukh Singh, Bhai Santokh 
Singh, etc. Through this chain of pupils, the Giani or Sampardai has 
lasted to this day. 

The Characteristics of Interpretation of Giani or Sampardai Parnali 

On the doctrinal level as compared to the other Parnalis’ 
interpretation, the Gianis have kept their own course relying solely on 
the teachings of the Gurus and the Sikh tradition as it had 
autonomously evolved. For them, the Vedas were not authority for 
Gurbani, nor the Guru’s Word accepted as an extension of, or 
interpretation of the Vedas. Likewise, the Guru for them was not an 
Avtar of Vishnu. Nor did they believe in the Hindu system of Varna 
Ashrama. 


The Gianis (Sampardai Parnali) have been the most 
proficient exponents of the philosophy and ideology of the Guru Granth 
Sahib. Very valuable contribution in the field of Sikhism came in early 
days from Bhai Mani Singh in the form of Gian Ratnavali and Sikhan Di 
Bhagatmala. In recent times, Giani Badan Singh (1924), and his 
colleagues of the Faridkot Tika, Bhai Bishan Singh Giani (1936), Pandit 
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Narain Singh Giani (1940), Akali Nihal Singh (1938), Bhai Vir Singh 
(1957), and Bhai Kirpal Singh(1976), all basically in the Giani line, have 
produced the complete commentaries of Gum Granth Sahib. In this way, 
the Giani or Sampardai School is the first among the traditional 
interpreters of Gurbani, who had completed the four Tikas of Guru 
Granth Sahib. But the present study takes up only the exegetical works 
of Bhai Mani Singh for consideration. 

Salient Features of Bhai Mani Singh’s Exegetical Works 

Bhai Mani Singh was a great scholar and martyr of the 
eighteenth century in the history of Sikhism. There are so many views 
regarding the birth place, caste and the details of his martyrdom. 186 
According to Taran Singh, Bhai Mani Singh was born in 1701. He came 
in contact with Guru Har Rai, the seventh Guru, in 1714, when his 
father came at Kiratpur Sahib to see the Guru. Bhai Mani Singh 
accompanied seventh, eigth, ninth and tenth Guru with his true devotion 
and service. Bhai Mani Singh was also known as second Bhai Gurdas. 187 
At the age of thirty-five he was very much interested in writing scripts as 
well as literary manuscripts. This was his creative thrust which made 
him expert in copying the manuscripts of Guru Granth Sahib. 188 He was 
counted among the fifty-two learned scholars at the court of tenth 


Taran Singh, op. cit., p. 191. 

Bhai Vir Singh (ed.), Sikhan Di Bhagatmala, Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar, 1955, p. 3. 
Taran Singh, op. cit., p. 192. 
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Guru . 189 In the Sikh tradition, Bhai Mani Singh gained the place of an 
influential active leader. The secret of his influence with the Sikhs in a 
generation which had great faith in Guru Gobind Singh was his close 
association with the Guru, which sanctified his interpretation of the 
Master’s mission . 190 All his writing works comprised the Pothis of Guru 
Granth Sahib, compilation and editing of Dasam Granth. His writings 
which are popularly associated with his name are Gian Ratnavali, Gur 
Bilas Patshahi Chhevin, Sikhan Di Bhagatmala and Sri Guru Sabad 
Siddhi. 

Art of Exegesis: Bhai Mani Singh was considered an authority in the 
field of interpretation. His commentary on Japuji is believed to be the 
excellent work in hermeneutics. The simplicity, conciseness, 
unambiguousness, firmness, awareness, etc. are some of the salient 
features of his art of exegesis. The Tika of Japuji laid down by him was a 
commentary as per the guidelines made by Guru Arjan Dev. In the 
tradition of Giani or Sampardai School, no one can make such type of 
commentaries till today . 191 

Provided Solution to Controversies: Bhai Mani Singh also makes 
clarification where Gurbani may seem contradictory. For example, a few 
Sikhs came to Guru Arjan Dev and requested him that it is written in 
Gurbani that man cannot do anything rather God alone is the doer and 

189 Garja Singh (ed.), Sahid-Bilas Bhai Mani Singh Krit Seva Singh, Punjabi Sahit Academy, 
Ludhiana, 1961, p. 62. 

190 Gurtej Singh, ‘Bhai Mani Singh in the Historical Perspective’, in Punjab History 
Conference Proceedings, Punjabi University, Patiala, pp. 121-22. 

191 Taran Singh, op. cit., p. 194. 
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at other places it is written that a man reaps the fruits of his own deeds. 
Through the medium of Sakhis Bhai Mani Singh solves such 
controversial problems in his commentaries . 192 

Descriptive Mode of Exegesis: The commentary titled ‘Sikhan Di 
Bhagatmala’ is the independent exegesis of Bhai Gurdas’ eleventh Var. 
Through the medium of Sakhis, the various contemporary Sikhs of the 
Gurus are discussed in this commentary. The usage of descriptive modes 
for exegesis can be seen among the Sakhis. The main purpose behind the 
descriptive mode in the Sakhis is not only to describe the historical 
aspect of the contemporary Sikhs but also to elaborate the ideology of the 
Gurus as being interpreted in the real lives of the Sikhs . 193 

Creative Mode of Exegesis: Another significant characteristic of his 
commentaries is that he uses his creative energy in such a way that the 
reader feels the reality of the events. Bhai Mani Singh used the tools in 
his exegetical works as if he is psychologically trying to convince the 
reader. The mixture of descriptive and elaborative tools with dramatic 
modes creates the scene as it is original and real . 194 

Mixture of Various Languages and Dialects: Bhai Mani Singh used 
various languages such Punjabi, Braj, Persian and dialects of Persian 
words in his works. Except the dialects of Persian language, the mixture 

192 Bhai Vir Singh (ed.) , op. cit., pp. 87-88. 

193 Tarlochan Singh Bedi (ed.), Sikhan Di Bhagatmala, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1986, 
p. 41. 

194 Ibid., pp. 44-45. 
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of Punjabi language with Lehndi Punjabi, Gurmukhi, and Sadh Bhasha 
can be seen in his exegetical works . 195 

Use of Blaborative Techniques: His interpretation is unique in itself 
because of the use of elaborative techniques. His main purpose is to 
explain the difficulties of mystic words in their easiest form. Probably, 
the tradition of elaboration of mystic words had started from the time of 
Gurbani revelation . 196 

Lexicon of Metaphysical Knowledge: Parmarthas and Tikas are two 
major techniques of interpretation in Punjabi language. In the words of 
Rattan Singh Jaggi, ‘...in these Parmarthas and Tikas, the feature of 
metaphysics, scholarly study and unambiguousness are almost finished’. 
But these features can also be easily seen in the exegetical works of Bhai 
Mani Singh. Thus, the exegetical works of Bhai Mani Singh can be said 
the lexicon of metaphysical knowledge . 197 

Bhai Mani Singh gave us a systematic exposition of Sikh 
principles through the medium of Sakhis. As the originator of the Giani 
or Sampardai School of Gurbani he continued his style of Gurbani 
exegesis which was taught by Guru Gobind Singh himself. 

Singh Sabha Parnali (School) 


Ibid., pp. 48-49. 

Rattan Singh Jaggi, Bhai Mani Singh: Jivni Ate Rachna, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1983, 
p. 78. 

Ibid., pp. 80-81. 
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In the second-half of the nineteenth century the Indian 
society was in a state of flux. The influx of Christian missionaries and 
the spread of Western culture and education posed a serious challenge to 
the age-old customs, beliefs and traditions. In fact, they attacked the 
socio-religious institutions of the Indians and condemned them as false 
and primitive. 198 Not only this that they denounced the heathen 
Scriptures; like Quran, Shastras and Adi Granth Sahib rather they 
condemned those as false guides in morals and religious pursuits. They 
also condemned the Bhagats, Sufis, Sadhus and Mahants. 199 

The ferment of Western ideas was fully at work and most of 
the Indian communities, including Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims were 
gradually coming under its influence. It was essential for the Sikhs to 
understand and solve their problems in the light of the changed social 
reality. A new association which came into being in July, 1873 was given 
the name of Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Amritsar. Like the other Indian 
reform movements of the period, the Singh Sabha did not owe its 
existence to one single individual. Because it was a joint endeavour of 
public spirited Sikhs, who wanted to save the community from drifting 
into schismatic sects. 200 

Without going in deep details, it can be said that the Singh Sabha 
leaders aimed at providing such education to the Sikhs as it would not 


Tara Chand, History of the Freedom Movement in India, Vol. II, Delhi, 1967, pp. 235-36. 
Johan Clark Archer, The Sikhs, Princeton, 1946, p. 266. 

Shamsher Singh Ashok, Punjab Diuan Lehran (1850-1910), Ashok Pustakmala, Patiala, 
1974, pp. 84-88. 
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only make them better fitted for the struggle of life but by infusing the 
religious spirit of the Khalsa, would also make them better Sikhs. 201 The 
propagation current knowledge, Punjabi as a medium of education, 
magazines and newspapers, editing and publishing historical and 
religious books is some of the important objectives of the Singh Sabha 
Movement. Bhai Vir Singh, Principal Teja Singh, Professor Sahib Singh, 
Mohan Singh Diwana, Sher Singh, Professor Ganga Singh and Hazara 
Singh Sodhi are important scholars of Singh Sabha Movement. 

Features of Bhai Vir Singh’s Bxegetical Works 

Bhai Vir Singh (1872-1957), a poet, scholar and exegete, was 
a prominent figure in the Sikh renaissance and in the movement for the 
revival and renewal of Punjabi literary tradition. His identification with 
all the important concerns of modern Sikhism was so complete that he 
came to be canonized as Bhai, the Brother of the Sikh order, very early in 
his career. For his pioneering work in its several different genres, he is 
acknowledged as the creator of modern Punjabi literature. 202 Born in 
December, 1872, in Amritsar, Bhai Vir Singh was the eldest of Dr. 
Charan Singh’s three sons. Dr. Charan Singh was a man of letters, the 
author of two dozen books. He was a scholar of Sanskrit, Braj, English 
and Persian languages. He was an active member of the Singh Sabha, a 
socio-religious organization created to spread education and 

G. S. Dhillon, ‘Singh Sabha Movement: A Revival’, in Daljit Singh, Kharak Singh (ed.), 
Sikhism: Its Philosophy and History, Institute of Sikh Studies, Chandigarh, 1997, pp. 545- 
564. 

Piara Singh Padam, Kalam De Dhani, Kala Mandir, Patiala, 1998, pp. 238-244. 
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enlightenment among the Sikhs, and arranged poetic symposiums in 
Amritsar. 

Bhai Vir Singh grew up in this atmosphere, charged with 
religious fervour and a desire for learning. Bhai Vir Singh received his 
early education in Sikh Scriptures from his maternal grandfather, Bhai 
Hazara Singh. Bhai Vir Singh, while still at school used to help Bhai 
Hazara Singh in the translation of books into Punjabi. 203 Bhai Vir Singh 
passed his matriculation examination in 1891 from Church Mission 
School, Amritsar. His early education in a Christian school left its stamp 
on him. After turning down the offer of a government job, Bhai Vir Singh 
got busy with the establishment of a printing press, and thus the Wazir- 
e-Hind Press, Amritsar came into being. He plunged into his writing work 
and started a series of religious tracts in 1893. In the following year, he 
established the Khalsa Trust Society, under whose auspices 1300 issues 
of Nirguniara have been published. As his work was not enough to satisfy 
his zeal for the spread of education and enlightenment among the Sikh 
community, he started a weekly, the Khalsa Samachar in 1899. By this 
time, he had also published his first two novels, i.e., Sundari and Bijay 
Singh, was busy in writing the third, Satwant Kaur. With his own 


G.S. Khosla, Bhai Vir Singh: An Analytical Study, Heritage Publishers, New Delhi, 1984, 
pp. 1-15. 
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printing press, he had no problem in maintaining a regular flow of tracts, 
special articles, poems, novels, and exegetic essays. 204 

Besides a long list of literary writings, the following is the list 
of his writings which are concerned with the Sikh history and Gurbani 
exegesis i.e. Sri Guru Nanak Chamatkar, Sri Kalgidhar Chamatkar, Sant 
Gatha, Asht Gur Chamatkar, Varan Bhai Gurdas Steek, Sikhan Di 
Bhagatmala, Prachin Panth Parkash, Puratan Janam Sakhi, Sakhi Pothi, 
Guru Granth Kosh, Guru Partap Suraj Granth, Panj Granthi Steek and 
Santhiya Sri Guru Granth Sahib in 7 volumes. 205 

New Style, New Metres and Fresh Themes: The credit of cleaning the 
ground for the appearance of the new poetry in Punjabi goes to Bhai Vir 
Singh, who dominated Punjabi literature for about half a century. The 
conventional metres in vogue were Dohira, Kabitt, Baint, and Deodh. It 
was he who experimented on new metres. 

Source of his Poetic Inspiration: The mystic tradition of poetry is 
preserved by Bhai Vir Singh. In a mood of transcendent self-annihilation 
he realizes that it is his Divine Master who is the source of his poetic 
inspiration. God is the Eternal objective of his quest and he proves his 
love for Him in his writings. 

Deep and Divine Philosophy: The word ‘Santhiya’ means surrender to 
God for the realization of Gurbani. But he adds additional meaning in 

204 J.S. Guleria, Bhai Vir Singh: A Literary Portrait, National Book Shop, Delhi, 1985, 
pp. 3-20. 

205 Harbans Singh, Bhai Vir Singh, Sahitya Academy, New Delhi, 1972, p. 101. 
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the concept of Santhiya. He says that after leaving behind all the pre- 
doctrines, pre-biases one can also come in the shelter of the Eternal 
truth . 206 His love for deep and Divine philosophy towards Sikhism can be 
seen in his explanation of the concept of Santhiya. 

Style of Exegesis: About his style of exegesis, Bhai Vir Singh himself 
writes, ‘I have not gone after other exegetes and have followed Gurbani 
honestly. I have written only that which appealed to my mind, as the 
Guru’s own intent. Whenever I feel any difficulty I pray to God to show 
me the path .’ 207 

He explains the meanings of Gurbani in its whole context. 
He uses the method of interpreting the complete Sabad rather than the 
explanation of a single line. He brings so many correlated meanings in 
his commentaries for understanding the relevant meaning of Gurbani . 208 

Intuition of the Sabad: Before the understanding of a Sabad in its 
eternal form; it is necessary to realize the intuition of the Sabad. Bhai Vir 
Singh says that the intellectual intelligence is not sufficient for the 
intuition of Sabad. In fact, proper meditation, i.e., Simran, innermost 
consciousness, self-realization and the foremost factor is the grace, i.e., 
Nadar of God is necessary for the intuition of Sabad . 209 

Meaning of Exegesis: In his most popular exegetical work Santhiya Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib, he explains the meaning of exegesis. He says, ‘the 
exegesis is not an attempt to interpret the Gurbani; in fact, it is a form of 

Bhai Vir Singh, Santhiya Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar, 1961, 

pp. 1-2. 

Bhai Vir Singh, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

Taran Singh, op. cit., p. 299. 

Ibid., pp. 295-296. 
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Bhashya, Parmartha, Parayaya, Kosh, Dharmartha also.’ He further 
defines his Santhiya as lessons, in fact, the lessons of learning. He gave 
the final form to the definition of exegesis by defining in such a scholarly 

way. 210 

It can be concluded that the contribution and achievement of 
Bhai Vir Singh cannot be described in words only. He was not only an 
eminent poet and scholar but a great humanitarian. His exegetical works 
and novels played an important part in influencing and shaping the lives 
of many. 

Salient Features of Sahib Singh’s Exegetical Works 

Professor Sahib Singh (1892-1977) was born on February 16, 
1892 in a Hindu family of village Tharpal 211 in district Sialkot of 
undivided India. He was an exceptional grammarian, author and 
theologian. He took part in the Gurdwara Reform Movement in the 
twenties of the century. He was appointed as a joint secretary of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee in 1921. Professor Sahib 
Singh was known for his wisdom and diligent pursuit of scholarship. 
Nearly fifty of his works were published between 1927 and 1977. These 
included exposition of several of the Sikh sacred texts and his 
monumental 10 volume commentary on Sikh Scripture, ‘Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib Darpan’, published during 1962-64. His most original and 
earlier work was Gurbani Viakaran, a textual grammar of the Guru 
Granth Sahib. No exegetical work since the publication of this book in 


210 Taran Singh, op. cit., pp. 297-298. 

211 Taran Singh, op. cit., p. 349. 
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1932 has been possible without resort to the fundamental principles 
enunciated in it, especially those concerning the interpretation of vowel 
endings in inflexions of nouns and verbs. Sahib Singh made a notable 
contribution to Punjabi prose through his essays on moral and spiritual 
themes, religious philosophy and issues in history. 

Sahib Singh wrote extensively in Punjabi, but most of his 
works have now been translated into English, Hindi and other prominent 
world languages. His published works are Sri Guru Granth Darpan, 
Nitnem Steek, Sukhmani Steek, Gurbani Viakaran, Jaap Sahib, Japu Ji 
Sahib Steek, Asa Ki Vaar Steek, Meri Jeevan Kahani, Bhagat Bani Steek, 
Slok Kabir Ji Steek, Slok Te Sabad Farid Ji Steek, Satte Balwand Di Var 
Steek, Siddh Gost Steek, Slok Guru Angad Sahib Steek, Bani Mahila 9 
Steek, Life History of all Sikh Gurus, Bhattan de Savaiye Steek, 
Baramaha, Babania Kahania, Adi Bir Bare, Sikh Sidak Na Hare, Dharam 
Te Sadachar, Gurbani Te Itihaas Bare, Burayi Da Takra, Sarbat Da 
Bhala, Simran Diyan Barkatan and Sad Steek. 

Concept of Rahau (Pause): According to Sahib Singh the Rahau 
contains the central idea which is widespread throughout whole of the 
Sabad. He has annotated whole of the Guru Granth Sahib under this 
assumption and has given the literal meaning thereof. He has placed the 
literal meaning of the line containing Pause or Rahau in the beginning 
though in the text it is in the end. 212 


‘3+ dt utrra- wftra- fiw rft £ H<d ‘?w’ few ‘gwf’ <f dt iredt feww dfe d hhw- d dtd u?> i 

6<v 3 do'Q d '< m> 1 3of/3of T w »idti dt yfdw dd fed <t?> 3fe~ ferr Hor hhv d vftns hw d rrafe dfetw 
I ’ Taran Singh, op. cit., p. 354. 
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Single Meaning for a Single Word: Most of the exegetes give more than 
one meaning of a word or a line of Gurbani but Sahib Singh does not 
agree with these scholars. He established that one meaning can be 
approved for a single word or a single line and he did the same. He 
further says that the discovery of grammatical rules of Gurbani came to 
be recognized that more than one meaning cannot be credited to a word 
or a line. 

Pronunciation of Words: Sahib Singh adopted the traditional 

pronunciation approach for the terms used within the Gurbani. He 
clearly mentioned the meaning and pronunciation of the difficult words 
of Gurbani. He says that the traditional pronunciation of the word 
‘Mahla’ (HFW) should not be considered as ‘Mahalla’ (HF?F ). 213 Along with 


213 ‘ ...H, to£F ‘HFW’ FT F ‘Hfafe’ Q'V'd'fl fafe few I, fa F WTto spff fed ftuft & fe fHV-m V 

ssf ‘now <v<x> fat ww Bd v rtsst ‘nrfa fa fefew fi-rsFT S': fa, wf, no few f rrsw 5 ff ofet 
rl'dt 1 fat fa I fa fa HsT fa Fffaw fed HHSci fa fe? fa tof tosSid ‘Ujfa fa ddBto fa odd 3'd fa I 

Ph dl d'dl HdW H Wf 8 II So( KW?? Ffe HWfat <V to ... 

@H pHd-fay fa fen HHF fa H Pdtol 3of F WdH H'dHF fatf of fafaw »ffa HUF fa Pnd -fad fa fesj »fdF 
oFT Hoffa fa-offad - fa fa Hat! fa Gh Hat V ‘Uffa (dt dl'dsi' fa PdH fa H Pdtol 3of fa ‘tfe HWS tPa 
HWfat ?Ffe' I far F5JF ^ ‘UFf 8’ fa, H afafa fa W HHF fa ‘UJV 8’ fed fat OTVS 1 " fa iffad'-fofa UH^ 
fa W Pfed TTH? few fa fof tosSrd ‘ UFT td HHF ‘ dl'Qd <V to fa; tosSH ‘ Hdto 1 cVto rtdl I . . . Ph dl d'dl fdF 
3Jf cTOof Hfara fa HHF fa: £ »(fa <P Ft fed-fed fetfa fa-‘fefa Wr HFto fe (toSF ‘Hdfe fa Wdfe feF ( 
) fa) IF toss id ‘Hdto 1 ’ F ‘Hdto 1 ’ Hdft 1 dt' fa tosSid ‘Hdto’ F ‘Hdto Hdft 1 fatof dF 1 ; HF, PdH 8d 1 ‘Hdto 1 ’ 
fa ‘Hdto’ fa fad fatf fafer FF rl'tl W FT? I Hdto-Pfeof fas' HoC6, Hdto'-Gd fa fefa ofet HoOF fefafe Ufa fafa 
dd I H ‘Hdto 1 ’ F 1 " Gt'dft ‘Hdto 1 cSdl fa, Hffa PdH td ofet fat Had to.did ‘Wf (V to 6dl fa I fa P<Sd, fefT 
tosdid fa fefa“ Q'tl'dsV fa? toss id ‘Hdto 1 ’ PHdsS fed'-fed Pdt fat rtfal fa, a'dPl ffat fat ofet d'dl » 1 ' G"t 1 fa; 

fetfe 

c t. ffIf 1 ‘huts’ Fftr ure fw »rfe»r sfoi 

3. ‘hfot’ hfefh FFb>F, Ffe FFfe a fewfe Ftrfe i 

3. oPF 1 F feF FF H5l[ ‘HFW’ oFF H 3oP Hd'ifal I 

a. ‘huts’ haf otm\ 

U. ‘HUW’ K% fcfa'H HFfe Hfa'dWl 
i. HF# ‘Hfus’ ywylm, H fUF yrf FffaT I 
F. HFFH ‘HF75’ ?F # »fF3rf | 

fed*T HFFf Ffaf ?5FF ‘HF75’ W ‘HF^F’ f> §F FF^ FFF tF, fhf FF-fefat 
FoP fFF SFF ‘UFFF’ 
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these pronunciations he also elaborated the musical terms used in the 
Gurbani, e.g. meaning of Ghar, Chant etc. 

Usage of traditional punctuation: Sahib Singh used the technique of 
traditional punctuation in his exegetics of Guru Granth Sahib. Some 
schools of interpretation used the pattern of traditional punctuation in 
their commentaries. Sahib Singh also follows the same method and gives 
commas, full-stops, etc., in his commentary. Sahib Singh makes the 
readers more illuminate by using the technique of punctuations. In fact, 
the convention of punctuations makes the interpretation more 
comprehensible and accurate . 214 


uhjw bb <r H'fcyl, feb bf fi-fet trfe 

hfbb ‘b’ bfe ‘s’ b febb (“) few bbbb fe bbf bfeti b, fen bfe bt 
feb-fer 3 £ Hb?b’ b bw b 1 

= <j 

bbb £ Hb7b’ 3 bb5 bbb feb 3, 3, 3, 8, b, € b 1 Qfe'dd- 
fen feb b feb, 3 , feb, bb, btr »fe 3 bw uw b 1 cb bb nferb feb 
bb-feb bfef few bb Pdt! 1 fed febbt b 
3. bb febt bbJT HbW bfew (bfe 38) feb 3 b bbb b, ‘bfbW’ I 

3. bfefe bbffebt HbW 8 bfeb (bfe 3^3) feb 8 b ‘bfb 1 ’ bbb 1 " b I 

3. bbbH HbW 3 feb (bfe bt:3) 

8. Hbfe HbW 8 bfeb (bfe £ob) 
b. Hbfe HbW 3 bbbl bfbW (bTb 1:31:) 
i. UA'Hdl HbW 3 feb (bb ££8) 

3. HHb Hbb 3 feb (bb 33fef) 

hh ! fen fern-H^v fovfe $ w 33 ef van rt ferry nter § ufow, err, Hfer, 3§y\ tfey nfe 

cS 1 V JJdcS 1 & 1 3', 3T?5 sft ftfcft H'.<^ & I 33 fe" J553 ‘UT3’ feoi-<^tJrt tl, 33 fe - feH V W3 kti ( _ ) & I feH 
fen v fen % p, 3 , a, y, nrfcn § vfuw, frr, yrr, ufyr, yw nrfcn rrt U3<v yfear 1 Sahib 
Singh, Sri Guru Granth Darpan, Vol. I, Raj Publishers, Delhi, 1963, pp. 16-19. 

214 ‘... bfefe bH (bfefe, bbbH, few®, bb bfe bbfe) bW feb fe febb bb 
Hbb, bfHbbfebb bfe ife fe fefH bb H febb bfefe cTPbbfe, bfefe bfe, 
bfefe bbfe, fetfe HW, bbbH bffe, bb btfe bffeb bW feb ftbb bb, 
bb ‘bbbfe bffe’ feb feb felt bfe bfe b fbT b bH b ‘§fefbb’ I feb 
Hbb feb feb bfe b ?bH ‘bbbt fefebb’ bfeb b b3b bl bbb ‘bbbt’ b 
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Approach of a Grammarian: It is a well-known fact he himself 
discovered the grammatical rules of Gurbani and in his exegesis he 
strictly follows these rules. He was convinced that like the rules of nature 
the language of Gurbani also follows the rules of grammar as any other 


00 


P) 

( 3 ) 

(S) 

00 

GO 

00 

P) 

(3) 

(S) 

oo 

(fe 

p) 


‘ddwfe’ 3W 3d 7 3 ddd ‘§MfoTf’ 335 ddfedf 7 W fed 7 3 I fed fed ffe} 
d 7 fedd 7 of33 fe dd 3 I 

‘feffe ferfera’ fe ‘§w’? 

ddd ‘feffe’ 33-fed ddlfem 7 draw 33 3d dfefd fed ddfedf 7 fefe>3 3 

‘ufefe Hdd 7 3 M’-hw 3: y, ra 333 i 

3d-‘3§fe’ fedf 7 33 few fedd 3 ddfe- 
ufefe tjfe d:3 ufefe mdffefe h: 3 
ufefe h: 3 3dffefe, h: 3 ufefe yd'dife i 
333d H375 7 3 3dfe-dfwfedT 3: 3 fed dtO 
ffeww H375 7 3 3d feffe-dd 3: 3, fed H83 
>33 H: 3 feffe-fefe 3: 33, fra 3033 
ddfet H: 3 fetfe-dfdddfe 3: a, fed 3383 
fed dd 7 : 

u 

3 T Hofet h: 3 fetfe-ferad, dra tfetf 
3d:-fed 33 fefem 7 3fe fw3-feT 33 - 


fedd 33 sra dferd 3 ‘feffe’ fem ddfe 3 1 

ra 333 fed ‘dfefe H375 7 3 ddfe’ d 7 fed W 3df fe ddd 3: 3 

fedd d 7 3 I 

ra 3: 3hO fed ‘333d H375 7 3 feffe’ d 7 W fed 3df I fe ‘dfW 
‘feffe’ fedd fe 3 i 


‘feffe’ 


djfe’ 3: 3 


ra 3: 383 fed ‘few H375 7 3 3d ddfe’ d 7 fed W 3df fe fed ‘sfd’ 3: 

3 ‘feffe’ fedd d 7 31 

ra 3: 3033 fed ‘>33 ddd 7 3 ddfe’ d fed dddd 3df feddd 7 fe ‘ddd 7 ’ 3: 
33 ‘feffe’ fedd d 7 3 I 

ra 3383 fed ‘rafe ddd 7 3 ddfe’ d 7 fed W 3fe fe ‘dfdddfe’ 3: 8 
‘feffe’ fedd fe 31 
fed dd 7 

u _ 

ra tfetf fed ‘dtHddt ddd 7 3 ddfe fedfera’ d 7 W fed 3df 3 fe dfet 
‘fedfedf’ ‘feffe’ fedd fe 3’ I Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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language of any time does. For the ease of readers he solves the 
grammatical problems along with the interpretation of a text . 215 

It can be said that the Singh Sabha Movement was a 
renaissance movement in the history of Sikhism. The exegetical works 
created by the scholars of this school clearly exhibit their attempt to 
bring out the original ideology of the Sikh principles. Singh Sabha 
scholars adopted an approach which was primarily guided by the 
scientific and rationalistic influence of Western education. Through this 
process of re-interpretation of the Sikh tradition they were able to 
produce detailed commentaries on Guru Granth Sahib from a purely 
Sikh perspective. 

Academic School 

“Sikhism is a religion with a message of hope and optimism. 
It does not regard this world as a place of suffering, and human birth as 
a punishment. Rather it is an opportunity given by God in His infinite 
mercy to practice righteousness and to realize one’s real identity with 


‘eFT? rW off »H-TSt few prfe II 

UWfe hWfe Hb frfe Hfe ^ cTT? Thfe II 
»F5' W W HW fej feUT UIW II 

WUH Hh HW SW FT? yfed'd II B II 99 II t:9 II {fey BE:} 
if? : off — § i trfe— w fk i wfe— uwr fee - , (»0 ferr fee fw i 
fee - , {ira'O tra^of fw i m— fesn ‘w’ tr, feor-w> 

‘m’ b} IThfe— HW E9 I HW— tfew I #fe— dfe fw, UH fw I m 

HW— m HW, W feFW I Fpe— HF I B I 'Ibid., pp. 

242-243. 
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reality .” 216 Sikhism is the youngest and the most modern of the world 
religions. Being a practical religion having the whole humanity in view for 
its welfare and amelioration, it has been acclaimed by Bradshaw as the 
‘Faith of the new Age’ and summum bonum for the modern man. It has 
made valuable contribution towards the uplift of man and society in 
almost all spheres . 217 

Guru Granth Sahib is the sacred religious Scripture of the 
Sikh tradition; along with the medieval valuable social and cultural text 
of India. Guru Granth Sahib is the Eternal source of ethics, moral and 
spiritual values. On the other hand, it gives a revolutionary effect by 
creating the revolutionary elucidation within the Gurbani. The ideology of 
Guru Granth Sahib supports those people suffered with the course of 
religious discrimination, economic exploitation, and social injustice. 

The text of Guru Granth Sahib has an inexhaustible 
hermeneutic potential. In this relevant context each generation of 
scholars has tried to unfold its meaning from its particular angle. Except 
the above considered subjects, there are some other trends which 
recently sprouted in the field of interpretation. In today’s post-modern 
revolutionary times where people become aware of their own identity, 
Sikhism raises the serious issues of modernism, post-modernism, 
feminism, fundamentalism, orientalism, ecology, globalization, 

Daljeet Singh, Kharak Singh (eds.), op. cit., p. vii. 

Ibid., p. xxxix. 


216 

217 
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secularism, subaltern studies, etc., amongst the Guru Granth Sahib 
Studies can be placed in line with the recent trends. 

In the Academic School of interpretation the complete 
commentaries on Guru Granth Sahib can be placed. It is pertinent to 
note that these exegetical works have been made only on the academic 
level. Therefore, the following exegetical works and scholars can be 
placed in line of Academic School of interpretation. The translations of 
Guru Granth Sahib made by Ernest Trumpp, Prof. Teja Singh (completed 
by Dr. Rattan Singh Jaggi), Dr. Gopal Singh, Prof. Gurbachan Singh 
Talib, S. Gurbachan Singh Makin, S. Pritam Singh Chahal, Dr. Darshan 
Singh, Advocate Manmohan Singh (English and Punjabi) and Dr. Kartar 
Singh Duggal can be named in complete and English exegetical works on 
Guru Granth Sahib. The commentaries on Guru Granth Sahib in 
Punjabi prepared by Pandit Narain Singh, Giani Bishan Singh, Prof. Teja 
Singh (Sabarath only), Bhai Vir Singh, Prof. Sahib Singh, Giani Kirpal 
Singh, Giani Mani Singh, Giani Harbans Singh, Sh. Chela Ram and Dr. 
Rattan Singh Jaggi can be classified as the pioneer works in the field of 
interpretation. The exegetical works of Dr. Manmohan Sehgal, Sh. Chela 
Ram, Dr. Jodh Singh and Dr. Jagjit Kaur Salwan are classical in Hindi 
language. 

Traits of Gopal Singh’s Exposition 

Gopal Singh (1917-1990) an eminent Punjabi writer, poet, 
historian, journalist and critic, was born on November 29, 1917 in 
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Amritsar to a respected Sikh family of tradesmen. He did his M.A. in 
English at Khalsa College, Amritsar and for some time edited the weekly 
magazine ‘Mauji’. While working as a lecturer in D.A.V. and Khalsa 
Colleges at Rawalpindi, he began to take interest in politics and founded 
an English weekly paper ‘Liberator’. He was nominated by the 
Government of India to the India’s Parliament and India’s Ambassador 
abroad in Eastern Europe and South America. 

Gopal Singh contributed to the Gurbani interpretation and 
Sikh history abundantly. In this field, his writings are Sri Guru Granth 
Sahib (English Translation) into 4 volumes, Thus Spake the Tenth 
Master, The Religion of the Sikhs and The History of the Sikhs. Gopal 
Singh was first Sikh annotator to complete the translation of the Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib into English in 1960. It is believed that initially it 
was published in 2 volumes although the present publications are 
published in a four volume set. As the first English translation, it was 
eagerly welcomed both by the Sikhs and non-Punjabi readers, and 
received a wide distribution. 

Original Essence of Text: Gopal Singh’s translation of Guru Granth 
Sahib is undoubtedly of high standard, as it preserves the essence and 
appeal of the original text. In his exegetical work, he explains the basic 
concepts of Sikhism in comparison with other Indian religions. Along 
with a successful translator he is also a profound interpreter. His 
marvellous command over the language can be seen from the following 
couplet: 
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The mighty sing of his might 
And the blessed of his light. 

Some sing the maketh, given the sack. 

He taketh life and giveth it back . 218 

Detailed Interpretation of Words: Gopal Singh uses the elaborated 
method to interpret the Gurbani in his exposition, as can be seen of the 
word Onkar, Nam, Purakh, etc. He defines these words by giving the 
history of their meanings in other Indian religious systems and by 
elaborating their characteristic emphasis in the context of Gurbani . 219 


Comparative Approach: In his interpretation Gopal Singh also follows 
the comparative approach in great detail to explain the meaning of the 
words as well as the fundamental concepts of Gurbani in footnotes as 
references. He has presented and explained Sikh religion in comparison 


Rajinder Singh, ‘Guru Granth Sahib de Angrezi Tarjame’, in Gurmat Sahit, Bhasha 
Vibhag Punjab, Patiala, 1970, pp. 325-26. 

“Onkar’ is the original word in the text. According to Swami Vivekananda, “Onkar is the 
most holy word of the Vedas”. A symbolic word meaning the Supreme Being, the Ocean of 
Knowledge and Bliss Absolute”(f?a/a Yoga). A fuller definition of this word is given in 
Mandukopanishad: JksfeR;sn{kjfen wj loZa rL;ksiO;[;kua Hkwra HkoEfnfo";fnfr loZeksli'-kj ,oA 
;PpkU;fR=kdkykrhra rnl ;ksTi'kj ,o AA ek,MwD;ksfiu"kn~AAuAA “That which was, is, will be, is all 
Onkar. And that which triple time transcends is Onkar too.” (Verse 1); “Onkar’ has also 
been used by the Sikh divine, Bhai Gurdas, in the meaning of Creator-Lord, which is that 
aspect of Godhead when He evolves out of His Absolute Self (Nirankar or the Formless 
aspect) to become a Creative Being: wfoTtr ora - , yrgt ifFBV (=izks=izn-kj =izdkj 

dj] ik.kh] cSlarj ?kkjs) (Var 4). The figure ‘one’ appended to ‘Onkar’ does not merely signify 
God’s unity as against trinity, but also affirms His being a personality and not merely a 
Shunya ('kwU;) or void. “Transcendent (w , =izksa) Immanentf-oFti, dkj )” , suggests Kapur 
Singh; “The word in the text is Nam. Literally rendered, it would mean ‘The Name’ or 
spirit as opposed to Rup (Form). A full definition of the word can be found only in the 
Sikh Scripture itself, for its concept differs from the Vedic. It cannot be rendered merely 
as “logos’ (or the Word, the second person of Christian Trinity). Guru Nanak himself 
explains this term in the JAPU: ‘Jeta Keeta Teta Naon’, i.e., “as much He hath created 
that much is His Name”. The term has also been used to denote God, Word and the 
discriminating spirit (within). Etymologically, the word has a striking resemblance with 
the Greek ‘neumena’ or the Bright Essence as opposed to phenomena”; “Purkhu (lit. male 
person). In the Sankhya system of Hindu philosophy, Parasha (the Universal spirit), 
eternal, indestructible, all-pervasive, is without activity or attribute, and it is left to 
Prakriti (primal nature), itself an uncaused cause, and an ultimate principle, to bring the 
phenomenal world into being. But the Sikh doctrine, making use of word, emphasises 
Purusha being Himself the only Creator. As in the Sufi and Vaishnavic lore, He is the only 
He, His creatures being females longing to go out and Unite with Him”. Gopal Singh, Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib, Vol. I, Gur Das Kapur & Sons Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 1960, p. 1. 
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with the Semitic and Indian religions. He quotes references from all the 
religions such examples can be seen in his commentary . 220 

Formation of Words: He had a mastery over the English language and 
was well-versed in western literature. He adopted free English verse style 
in his work of translation. At some places he explains the formation of 
English as well as Punjabi words grammatically . 221 This proves his 
sincere regard and deep scholarly interest towards his work. 

Explanation of Difficult Words: In his translation of Guru Granth Sahib 
he explains the difficult or obscure words to enable the reader to 
understand the basic ideas enshrined in the Guru Granth Sahib . 222 He 
explains the difficult words at the bottom of the page. Unlike Manmohan 
Singh he does not give the original Punjabi version along with the 
translation. 


Usage of Glossary: At the end of each volume of his translation he 
mentioned a glossary for the understanding of technical terms used in 


220 Cf. A1 Quran: “When He decreeth a thing He saith unto it only: Be, and it is.” (Surah II, 1 17) 

Bhai Mani Singh interprets the phrase ‘Eko Kavao, as. One Onkaf. See also the Bible (St. 
John, I) “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God”. The meaning, therefore, is that the creation came into being through God’s Will 
(Word), p.5; ‘Karma’ of the original text is the principle of causality in moral experience. 
Cf. “As fruit of good deeds done, promising men much profit in new births for works of 
faith.” (Bhagwad Gita), p. 2; “They who make their practice to consist of nothing else but 
sacrifice and public charity, win only for themselves the lunar world; these then return 
again. ’’(Prashanopanishad, I, 9). Ibid, p. 6. 

221 Hh r +nftra': also, the nectar (5W) word (WTtn, p. 253; HtreT3'= Ktf+WfcJ i.e. has learnt 
by rote (or heart), Ibid., p. 64. 

222 ‘Sur-nar’ and ‘Muni-jan’ literally mean angelic men and sages (or men of silence) respectively. 

‘Nara’ in Vishnu Purana is a creature with limbs of a horse and human body; 
‘Dharmaraja’ or the lord of moral law, who awards punishment according to a human’s 
deeds recorded by his two angels- Chitra (or Chit, conscious), and Gupta (unconscious), 
Ibid., p. 8. 
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the Gum Granth Sahib. At some places he included brief historical 
reference 223 for the proper understanding of a difficult term. The original 
page numbers of the Guru Granth Sahib have also been given in the 
translation. 

Basic Knowledge of Sikhism: In the first volume of his translation, a 
detailed essay on Sikh philosophy follows the preface. It includes the 
concepts of Sikhism and the life of ten Gurus in an explanatory form. 224 
Fundamental Traits of Manmohan Singh’s Exposition 

Manmohan Singh (1896-1969), an advocate by profession, 
was born on June 1, 1896 in a middle class Jat Sikh family of village 
Mohie in District Ludhiana of Punjab. 225 Manmohan Singh, a mystic, a 
man of vast, varied and deep learning, was eminent for his erudition. He 
attempted the exposition of Guru Granth Sahib for the first time both in 
Punjabi and English languages. Gurbani originally is composed in a 
poetical form. To translate poetical compositions in another language is 
not at all an easy job. Manmohan Singh’s work occupies a unique 
position among the work devoted to Gurbani exegesis. 


Translation-cum-Exegetical Work: Manmohan Singh’s translation is 
the only exegetical work which gives Gurbani along with its English 


223 The reference here is to Sulhi Khan’s beard. He, Akbar’s General, had sworn on his beard 
to dethrone Guru Arjun, the writer of this verse, and put in his place his elder brother, 
Prithi Chand (who swore greater allegiance to the king and was a rival claimant of the 
spiritual throne of Guru Nanak). Sulhi, however, got burnt by accident in a brickkiln and 
thus was his design on the Guru frustrated by God. Ibid., p. 191. 

22 + Ibid., pp. XXX-XLVIII. 

225 Manmohan Singh, Sri Guru Granth. Sahib: English & Punjabi Translation, Vol. 8, 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar, 2008, p. iv. 
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translation and its exegesis in Punjabi language. He divided his each 
page of translation into three sections. He gives the original version of 
Gurbani into first section; in the second, translation of Gurbani into 
English language; and in the third and last section, Gurbani’s exegesis 
into Punjabi . 226 

Direct and Devotional Style: He has attempted the annotation and 
explication of Gurbani with great devotion and deep reverence. In his 
own words, “I have not adhered to the interpretation in conformity with 
the grammatical rules, or the principles enunciated in Sabadarath but 
have taken the simpler view in harmony with Sikh faith and tenets. It is 
a single-handed effort and attempt with no extraneous financial or 
scholarly help from any quarter .” 227 He performed Ardas to invoke the 
blessings of God before commencing the printing of the first volume. 

Numbers for Difficult Words: He has given the numbers almost on every 
difficult word and the literal meaning in both the languages carry the 
same number in the translation . 228 Being a literal meaning of the word 
followed by spiritual sense it gives sufficient scope to the reader for 
understanding and to attempt his own interpretation without any 
external help like dictionary, encyclopaedia and any other commentary. 

226 cVrtoi febt II O Nanak ! the carefree Master makes merry. & <TOof ! H-hdrf'ri mSof 

KrV trsvr & l Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 3. 

227 Ibid., p. II. 

228 ^g 32 try mi 33 n 

With thy eyes 32 , see thou the vision 33 of the saints, 
wfew ?hr 32 f H3 7 m VO'/.-o i3 %tfl Ibid., Vol. 8, p. 4305. 
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Glossary for Technical Terms: Manmohan Singh appends the index 
with detailed discussion about the language and vocabulary used in the 
Guru Granth Sahib and other miscellaneous information in the form of 
glossary in the eighth and the last volume of his exegesis. In the first 
section, he provides the information about the philosophical, 229 
historical, 230 geographical 231 and cultural 232 terms of contemporary 
Indian civilization. In the second section, he refers a source in the form of 
‘Gur Sabad Rattan Parkash’ to locate any particular hymn or verse of 
Gurbani. The Raga-wise table of contents is also included in the last 
volume. 233 


Features of Gurbachan Singh Talib’s Exegesis of Guru Granth Sahib 


G. S. Talib (1911-1986) was an eminent Sikh scholar born in 
Munak, District Sangrur of Punjab. 234 He had a brilliant academic and 
professional career. He has written or edited 8 books in Punjabi and 24 
in English, besides producing a large number of research papers, articles 
and radio talks. His works are mainly concerned with the interpretation 
of Gurbani. Some of his books are Muslim League Attack on the Sikhs 


229 

230 

231 

232 


233 

234 


Six schools of philosophy: 1. Sankh, 2. Niai, 3. Patanjal, 4. Bai-sesak, 5. Mimamsa, 6. 
Vedant. Ibid., Vol. 8, p. 4738. 

The four castes: 1. The Literates, 2. The Warriors, 3. The Agriculturists, 4. The Menials. 
Ibid., p. 4735. 

The seven under-worlds: 1. Atal, 2. Vital, 3. Sutal, 4. Rasatal, 5. Tatatal, 6. Mahatal, 7. 
Patal. Ibid., p. 4729. 

Sixteen sorts of decorations: 1. Cleanliness, 2. Ablution, 3. Toothpaste, 4. Beauteous 
robe, 5. Dyes or dyeing material, 6. Dressing of hairs, 7. Parting of hair, 8. Mark on the 
brow, 9. Perfuming the body, 10. Henna, 11. Ornaments, 12. Flowers, 13. Collyrium, 14. 
Betel leaf, 15. Reddening of the lips, 16. Application of Otto, saffron and red lead to the 
hair. Ibid., p. 4730. 

Ibid., p. 4726. 

Jodh Singh, Gurbachan Singh Talib: Jivan Te Rachna, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1988, 



and Hindus in Punjab 1947 (1950), Anapachhate Rah (1952), Adhunik 
Punjabi Sahit (Punjabi Kav) (1955), The Impact of Guru Gobind Singh on 
Indian Society (1966), Guru Nanak: His Personality and Vision (1969), 
Pavitar Jiwan Kathavan (1971), Bhai Vir Singh: Life, Times and Works 
(1973), Baba Sheikh Farid (1975), Selections from the Holy Granth 
(1975), Guru Tegh Bahadur: Background and Supreme Sacrifice (1976), 
Japuji: The Immortal Prayer Chant (1977), Bani of Sri Guru Amar Das 
(1979) and translation of the Guru Granth Sahib in English (four 
volumes) (1984). 

According to his own words, the task of compiling a new 
translation of Sri Guru Granth Sahib was assigned to him in 1977 by 
Punjabi University, Patiala. 235 He does include many useful footnotes, 
shedding some light on the teachings of Gurus. 


Rhythmic Structure: G.S. Talib has made an attempt to render closely 
the original text in detail, taking into account the verbal nuances, the 
vision enshrined in it and the sensitive poetic features. Along with the 
features just mentioned, an unobtrusive rhythmic structure has been 
adopted for the translated text, to aid an emotional and imaginative 


“The present English translation of Sri Guru Granth Sahib was called forth by a 
reiterated desire voiced over the years in the Syndicate of the Punjabi University that the 
University, equipped with a department devoted to the study of the holy Granth Sahib, its 
philosophy and other aspects related to the elucidation of its message, also undertake a 
new English translation of the sacred Volume. Such a translation was intended to serve 
as a definitive version for further renderings of the holy Book, complete or in parts, in 
other languages, Indian and foreign. It was felt that despite the existence of several 
English renderings from the Book, there was scope for a fresh attempt at presenting the 
volume in English, keeping the translation close to the original text in minute detail, of 
accuracy and as far as possible, of felicity. It was in this background that this 
undertaking was assigned early in 1977 to the present writer.” G.S. Talib, Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib (English Translation), Punjabi University, Patiala, 1984, Preface, p. xv. 
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approach to the original, which is meant to inspire and arouse the self to 
attempt to live the spiritual experience. 

Conceptual and Philosophical Terms: In finding parallels for concepts 
and philosophical terms their signification in relevant philosophical 
systems is kept in view by G.S. Talib. He draws the terms from the 
Hindu, Yogic and other systems are given their corresponding parallels, 
which when necessary, are clarified in the footnotes. The footnotes touch 
upon the philosophical and linguistic issues involved, and make for 
greater clarity of understanding. 

Terms used for the God: G.S. Talib uses the word Lord for the Supreme 
Being according to the context in his exegetical work. Original forms of 
the attributive names of God, whether from the Indian background or the 
Perso-Arabian are indicated and explicated in the footnotes wherever 
required by the context. The same is true of concepts. For the Guru and 
its synonyms Master, Preceptor and less often, Enlightener is used. His 
grasp over the Sikh teachings is very deep and penetrating and 
presentation retains the fervour and warmth of the original. 

Usage of Diacritical Marks: His knowledge of Sanskrit, Punjabi, Hindi, 
Arabic and Persian is vast and deep. While making translation of Guru 
Granth Sahib, G. S. Talib wrote down the proper classical names and 
concepts. The system prevalent in Indian scholarship is partly adopted. 
Certain names like Rama, Krishna and Shiva are familiar to the scholars 
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of Indian religious thought. To omit their end-vowel would only create 
confusion. There is no fear of these names being pronounced as Rama, 
Krishna and Shiva. For the elongated ‘ah’ sound the diacritical sign as 
indicated here, is provided where necessary. 

Disapproval of Question- Answer Style: The most prevalent style of 
interpreting the Gurbani was predominantly question-answer style. But 
Talib did not approve of it and says that it misses the essence of the 
problem; and instead only imposes a framework for which there is no 
warrant in the test as it stands in the Holy Granth . 236 

Disagrees with Intellectual Approach: The revealed Word of Scripture 
cannot be fully understood intellectually. Like other scholars G. S. Talib 
agrees with this idea. He writes in the commentary of Japuji, “While the 
discursive intellect may attempt some idea of these in concepts, the 
symbolical language employed by the Guru is the only one in which they 
may be suggested and enter, though imperfectly, into the consciousness 
of the person trying to have some approach them .” 237 

The purpose of every religious text is to explain the revealed 
Word to the common people. Various disciplines and schools of Gurbani 
interpretation emerged partly because of the differences in the 
philosophical outlook of the scholars, and partly because of the 


236 G. S. Talib, Japuji: The Immortal Prayer Chant, Munshiram Manoharlal Pvt. Ltd., New 
Delhi, 1977, p. 12. 

237 Ibid., p. 126. 
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affiliations of the interpreters to different sects. However, all the 
exegetical writings succeeded to a certain extent for the relevant purpose, 
though all have own limitations and shortcomings as well. 

Apart from the names of scholars mentioned above, the 
contribution made by Jagbir Singh, Joginder Singh Kairon, Gurbhagat 
Singh, Jasbir Singh Ahluwalia, Kapur Singh, Balbir Singh, Pashaura 
Singh, Devinder Singh Chahal, Bhagat Singh Hira, Jodh Singh, 
Manmohan Singh, Puran Singh, Rattan Singh Jaggi, Wazir Singh, Sardul 
Singh Caveeshar, Teja Singh, S. S. Kohli, Mohan Singh Diwana, Sahib 
Singh, Jodh Singh (Bhai), Taran Singh, Sohan Singh, Sher Singh, 
Joginder Singh and Khazan Singh through their works in context of 
Gurbani is no less important. Some prominent Sikh scholars like 
Gurbhagat Singh, Joginder Singh Talwara, Gulzar Singh Kang, Onkar 
Singh, and Vikram Singh are working continuously on the exegesis of 
Guru Granth Sahib. The scholars from every religion have applied their 
skills to understand the Eternal meaning of Gurbani. In fact, a number 
of interpretations have remained a part and parcel of Sikh tradition 
throughout its history. A search for the true meaning of Guru Granth 
Sahib would continue even in the times to come. The true meaning of a 
Scripture is the solid historical reality of the continuum of actual 
meanings over centuries to actual people. Thus, the real meaning of 
Gurbani is not any one meaning but it is a dynamic process of meanings 
in variegated and unending flow. 
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Chapter-IV 


Understanding of Guru Granth Sahib: A 
Hermeneutical Study 

The term ‘hermeneutics’ finds its roots in the Greek word 
hermeneuein which means interpretation or explanation. It deals with 
the triadic structure of major concepts such as nature of the text; what 
it means to understand a text; and how understanding and 
interpretations are determined by the presuppositions and beliefs of the 
audience to which the text is being interpreted. The hermeneutics is, 
therefore, a science of interpretation and concerns with the, problems, 
methods and purpose of interpretation. 

The hermeneutics can be considered as a search for true 
text, or a search for true meaning. For S.P. Dubey, “The art of 
interpreting a religious text either by me today or by a commentator of 
another day is said to be hermeneutics .” 238 The hermeneutics is the 
training in the art of interpreting the Scripture by extracting its meaning 
for communication to others. It is a science which establishes rules, 
principles and methods of interpreting religion and its Scripture and its 
relation to society. As such hermeneutics concerns to how the true 
meaning of a text can be determined with accuracy and how a reader 
perceives and interprets the reality. “The hermeneutics of a text works on 

238 S.P. Dubey, ‘Hermeneutics and Sankara’, The Indian Journal of Theology, Bishops 
College, Calcutta, July-December, 1982, pp. 166-167. 
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a different level, since it is concerned not so much with how the text 
works, but instead with what the text is saying. The hermeneutics is 
about recovering and understanding the meanings of texts — sometimes 
this may be quite easy and literal, but it may also be a subtle process, 
uncovering meanings that perhaps even the author did not intend or was 
not aware of. However, the texts are not simply about poetry and 
meaning, they are also about being read — a point that is easy to miss 
within the study of any text, including religious texts. A large part of the 
analysis of texts is not only what can be understood from the text itself, 
but also from how it is interacted with within a social and cultural 
context .” 239 


It is a widely accepted fact that the religion is an everlasting 
thought and the principles concerned with it are not merely temporary. 
The interpretation and re-interpretation of these principles ought to be 
studied in the newer conceptual facets of society. The doctrines of 
Gurmat have not sprouted for the sake of history only. So, the history 
cannot be fixed as a determiner for the boundaries of Gurmat doctrines. 
The interpreter has to deal with complicated experience of text specially 
when it is in the form of poetry, which includes the expressions, hopes, 
objectives, thoughts, feelings on symbolic reflection and magnificence 
concepts need strong attention. As the Sikhism is a progressive religion, 


Malory Nye, Religion: The Basics, Routledge, London, 2008, pp. 153-154. 
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therefore, ethically; its principles should be re-interpreted time to time, 
as there is need of re-awakening in Sikh society. 

Limitations of Hermeneutics 

The hermeneutics, the science of interpretation, has its own 
limitations which are detailed as under: 

1 . The specific form and content of scriptural books vary sharply from 
tradition to tradition and even within a single scriptural corpus. Ritual 
books, legal codes, myths and legends, historical accounts, Divine 
revelations, apocalyptic visions, ecstatic poetry, the words of teachers 
and prophets, and hymns or prayers to deity have all served as a 
Scripture. Sometimes problems crop up during the fixation of a text then 
can any universal or common rules be formulated which can be applied 
to any religious text of the world. 

2. The major obstacle to delimit the phenomenon of Scripture is its 
very medium of expression. The term ‘Scripture’ is usually reserved for 
religious texts that have been committed to the written or printed page, 
as the word itself and its common equivalents, for example, sacred 
writings. Yet in most religious traditions, sacred texts were transmitted 
orally in the first place and written down only relatively later. For these 
reasons, a descriptive distinction between oral and written Scriptures 
may on occasion be necessary, even though etymologically ‘Oral 
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Scripture’ is a contradiction in terms. Here the question is how science of 
interpretation be applied to oral traditions prevalent in religions. What 
measures and bases can be adopted for the interpretation of such 
traditions? 

3. Another problem in delimiting Scripture is of distinguishing the 
primary sacred text of a religious tradition from other secondary sacred 
text. Such distinction between a community’s pre-eminent Scripture and 
the rest of its sacred texts is helpful in understanding many religious 
traditions, in some cases, the panoply of texts revered is so great and the 
relative distinctions of authority and sacrality among them so 
unimportant that all have some legitimate claim to the title of 
Scripture. 240 When the secondary Scriptures are as important as the 
primary ones then it should be considered whether the hermeneutics of 
the original and secondary text should be same or it should be different. 

4. Other limitation of hermeneutics is the medium of expression in a 
Scripture. This medium of expression is in the form of revelation only. 
The hermeneutics is studied in the light of language, grammar, history, 
culture etc. When we accept the fact that every word of Scripture is 


‘In the Mahayana Buddhist tradition as a whole, the number of texts treated as sacred is 
so vast that it is not possible to single out some as more deserving of the title scripture 
than others, save in particular segments of the tradition where one sutra is given 
extraordinary status (e.g., Nichren Buddhist veneration of the Lotus Sutra in Japan). 
Even in a community with a scriptural book or canon that is clearly more sacred than 
other sacred texts, the decision to reserve the status of ‘Scripture’ only for the former can 
be a debatable one.’ 
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revealed then the question arises that whether on the bases of language 
only the revealed word can be understood? 

5 . One of the tasks of hermeneutics is the perception of reality which 
influences and is influenced by the interpreter. The important task of 
hermeneutics is to make the interpreter aware of the process by which he 
perceives the reality. The ways we interpret reality determines our 
identity to a large extent and vice-versa. In other words, the way we 
explain or interpret a reality reveals and exposes the nature and 
character of our personality, and conversely speaking, what our 
personality with its nature and trait we have got that also influences our 
interpretation of reality. As Hans-Georg Gadamer says, “It is what I am 
that effects what I see.” So, our perception of reality includes many 
factors related to our identity or personality and factors related to the 
object of our perception. ‘As our perception of reality is profoundly 
shaped, not only by our previous personal experiences, but also our 
experiences “remembered”, i.e., the experiences we inherit from our 
ancestors and carry them in our unconscious, subconscious and 
conscious mind, and also experiences of our people in the past, of our 
nation has gone through, how many race evolved, how the earth has 
been formed, how the universe has been shaped, how I have been trained 
etc. — all these shape our perception of reality to which we are guided 
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and led by hermeneutics.’ 241 It is a fact that we cannot independently 
interpret without leaving our impressions on the interpretation. In 
general conditions it is a positive trait but in some special cases of 
revelation it is a negative trait and is subject to consideration. 

6. The understanding of true meaning is other significant factor of 
hermeneutics. In hermeneutics, we are often in search of the meaning of 
a statement. Now the question is, can this meaning be obtained simply 
by understanding the words or sentences? Or, do we have to read, and 
can we read the mind of the original author without interference of our 
own perceptions? Further, can the original meaning be obtained without 
being transmitted by our mind? Even when obtained, will that be of any 
use to the reader standing several thousand years away from the actual 
composition. 242 Can the mind of the original composer of any Scripture 
be understood with reference to his contemporary history? On the one 
hand, hermeneutics deals with such questions, while on the other it 
brings forth its limitations through such questions. 

7. In hermeneutics the scholar faces double task (i) discovering in the 
past the original meanings meant for the original reader which were 
existing in the mind of the original author, and (ii) interpreting it in the 
present for the present reader. In tracing the original meaning the 
scholar has to take himself into the past and study the time, situation, 

241 Paulos Gregogrios, The Hermeneutical Discussion in India Today’, The Indian Journal of 
Theology, Bishops College, Calcutta, 1982, p. 153. 

242 S.P. Dubey, op. cit., p. 166. 
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context of the past and other related factors like history, culture, 
sociology, language, etc. of the past surrounding the original author and 
original reader. In a way, he has to take himself imaginatively in the past 
time and reach to the mind and purpose of the author. This requires the 
art and power of his imagination. Hermeneutics gives us these directions 
but how one can attain the skill of explaining the mind of the author. So, 
hermeneutics is not only concerned with religion but also includes 
psychology. From the above discussion a question arises Vhether the 
hermeneutics is the subject of religion only or is an inter-disciplinary?’ 

8. “The religions becoming more and more dynamic and their social 
and political involvements becoming more provoking and problematic, it 
is the task of every country to contextualize the message of its Scriptures 
and to seek their faithful meaning in and for its particular cultural, 
geographical and historical situation. Any hermeneutics that pretends 
first to discover general, ‘time and space transcending interpretations’ 
which are then to be adopted and applied to a particular situation, is not 
only deluding itself but is actually failing to fulfill precisely the task to 
which it is, in fact, called, and cannot possibly lead to any kind of real 
contextuality.” 243 


Joseph Pathrapankal, ‘Editorial’, Journal of Dharma, Vol. V, No. I, Dharmaram College, 
Bangalore, Januaiy-March, 1980, p. 2. 
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9. Friedrich Schleiermacher has given the term ‘special insight’ 244 
which means the Divine Grace of the revealed word of Scripture. The 
understanding of the Eternal Reality is also known as special insight. It 
is noteworthy that the main reason of special insight or the Divine Grace 
is the intensity of experiencing the Eternal Reality. The special insight is 
also the reason of the ability of the interpreter for analyzing a text. This 
special insight is essential for the understanding of a Scripture. So, can 
intellectual experiences of Science be used for the analysis of revelation? 
Before studying a Scripture we should categorize our vision in three 
categories — philosophical, objective and comparative aspects of the 
study. 

I. Philosophical Aspect: When the philosophical study is discussed, a 
picture of theories emerges in the mind which is the base of every 
religion. But the scope of Sikh philosophy includes various theories. In 
the present research, only those theories are applied which are helpful in 
gaining the knowledge of Sikh vision. The primary theoretical concept of 
Sikhism is the doctrine of Sabad. The conceptual and spiritual world of 
Sikhism is based on the Eternal Truth of Sabad. If the word ‘Sabad’ is 
replaced with revelation then it is not a misconception. We cannot ignore 
the Sabad revelation because Sikhism speaks of the basic understanding 
of Sabad, then of its experience, and further adopting the concepts. 


Roy J. Howard, Three Faces of Hermeneutics: An Introduction to Current Theories of 
Understanding, University of California Press, London, 1982, pp. 9-1 1. 
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Everything else is secondary. It is pertinent to note here that Sikhism 
depends upon the faith on the Scriptural Guru, Guru Granth Sahib. It is 
not incorrect to say that the primary condition or the primary truth of 
any religion is faith. If the Divine truth of Eternal Reality is not 
experienced then even the highest intellectual level is meaningless 
because the soul of a human being is to be redeemed by the Scripture 
Guru, Guru Granth Sahib. 


Human being is an intellectual being and intellect is the only 
source to understand everything concerning him as well as beyond his 
intellect. In the present research, the approach to study the Guru 
Granth Sahib will be according to our intellect but it does not mean that 
this approach will be restrained to academic knowledge only rather it 
will be further to experience the Eternal Reality because without Divine 
Order and Divine Grace His message cannot be understood. 


He, who by Guru’s grace knows the Lord’s will, 
comes to realise the way of life of all the ages . 245 

This is the sign of union with the Lord. That in his 
mind the man recognises only the True Lord’s 
command . 246 

Pondering over the Guru, I have learnt this 
instruction, that the Merciful Master, through His 
mercy, ferries His slaves across . 247 


245 ur? few t wk ii 

HURT Hdidd oft fefe rffe II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1027. 

246 ffefe oft fej fenfet II 

Hfe ffet HtF U7H PSfet II Ibid., p. 106. 
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The scholarly study helps in formulating a vision towards 
any text, but a true scholar is that who experiences and understands the 
Sabad Guru. 


Supplicates Nanak, of what kind is the man of 
Divine knowledge? 

He who recognises his ownself comprehends Him. 
The divine, who by Guru’s grace, embraces Lord’s 
meditation, becomes acceptable in His Court. 248 

The divine scholars know nothing but truth; as they 
obtain true understanding. 

Led astray by another, they go not astray. 

They know the True Lord. 249 

He alone is the divine, who enshrines affection for 
the Name. 250 

Within the mind of the God-conscious beings is 
enshrined the Guru’s word and they ever, and 
always bloom in their Lord’s love. 251 


After considering the aspect of Sikh vision, another 
considerable aspect comes forth that, what is the applicability of Sabad 
based Sikh vision or approach in practical life? Up to what limits the 


247 fbtff MW UP? did 'Pd II 

FF?t oT?1>r fuff prfh II Ibid., p. 465. 

248 UF?fF SW fUT»Fbt FF 1 hfe II 

»py ft nfeii 

up? PdH'fe ff ii 
F fuprf - tlddld FFUF II Ibid., p. 25. 

249 fUT»FFh>F UHf HU UHU FFt II 

fUFF feF F F fU5Ff Ftf UFFfF FFt II Ibid., p. 425. 

250 F fUPOFcfl frTfc? FFftT f?5F UFFhl Ibid., p. 831. 

251 fUT»FFh>F FTFfh up? FFF F fhF Urfb fe? FF Pddl'H II Ibid., p. 1415. 
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above discussion on faith is relevant, how much the faith system can be 
applied? These questions can be answered by taking into consideration 
the three approaches, i.e., the approach of a Saint, a Soldier and a 
Scholar. 

(i) Saint: For Saint, Gurbani has used the words Sant, Sadh, Bhagat, 
Jan, Sant- Jan, Sadh- Jan, etc., interchangeably. Moreover, the word 
‘Saint’ signifies a range of virtues. It can be whole spectrum rather than a 
person or an absolute value. A Sant is used to refer to a wise, 
knowledgeable and religious person with knowledge of Divine Truth. The 
first duty of the Sikh is to be a Sant or to be a wise and knowledgeable 
person. A Sant can be loosely translated as saint though this is not very 
exact, for the English term, when used in the adjective sense ‘saintly’ 
refers to a person of great holiness, virtue or benevolence and has a 
formal connotation in the Western culture. The word can be said a 
modified form of the word ‘Sat’ which can simply mean ‘truth’. So, a 
person who makes up his mind on the path of truth is said to be a Sant. 

(ii) Soldier: In the context of Sikhism, the term ‘Sipahi’ is used for a 

soldier which means warrior or a soldier of truth. Sikhism strongly 
advocates the concept of Miri-Piri and Sant-Sipahi. These concepts go 
parallel to each other. Sikhism is the only religion in which war has been 
justified for the sake of religion, truth and against injustice and cruelty. 
This life style was first endorsed by the Sixth master, Guru Hargobind in 
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the form of Miri and Piri, and later personified by Gum Gobind Singh in 
the shade of Sant-Sipahi. So, it can be said that these concepts are 
imbedded in Sikh religion and Sikhism cannot be imagined without these 
concepts. Faith always supports us, sometimes as a Sant-Sipahi and 
sometimes as a Scholar. 

(iii) Scholar: The term ‘Scholar’ is derived from the Latin word Schola 
which means a school child, or a student. In other words, a person who 
studies, searches is a student or disciple. In Sikh perspective, the person 
who practices for the Eternal Word (Sabad) is said to be the disciple of 
Guru. Till one practices Sabad-Guru he is a disciple because the Eternal 
Reality or Eternal Being is beyond the human intellect. As He is beyond 
our understanding, intellect, unseen and limitless; and one cannot 
describe Him in lives. So, a true Sikh is one who is always a disciple of 
His Guru. So, his approach should always be of a disciple, a follower, a 
Sant and a researcher. 

II. Objective Aspect: After discussing the philosophical aspect the 
objective aspect is as follows: 

(i) Philological Study: In philological study, it is necessary to get the 
knowledge of language and its significance. The language of the 
Scriptures and religious discourse is different from the general usage of 
language. In religious discourses, symbolic meaning is primary to lexicon 
meaning. But in semantic form, the esoteric meanings of the words 
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should be more explanatory for the researchers. We can come across 
through many examples in Gurbani in which Gurus have explained their 
ideas in simple language by means of story-telling, as: 

Were I to be a she-fawn, live in a forest, and pick 
up and eat fruits and tubers . 252 

To know Thy way, (O’ Lord)! is as horse, saddle 
and gold crupper for me. 

To run after virtues is as quiver, arrow, bow, spear 
and sword-belt for me . 253 

Whenever the revelation in a Scripture is discussed, the 
Divine knowledge is referred that is incarnated in words of the Scripture. 
“Such kind of knowledge or experience has been referred as revelation, 
Shruti and Samriti, Boddh, Kevelaya, Naam, etc. in the context of 
various religious traditions. It is such a Divine knowledge and spiritual 
experience that a religious leader can propagate for the welfare and 
salvation of the people. When such propagator ideas, experiences and 
compositions are compiled it takes the form of a religious Scripture .” 254 

The language is an important medium for the study of text. 
The importance of language in a hermeneutical study becomes more 
relevant for the consideration of its limitations and it cannot be ignored. 

Here, an attempt has been made to study the revealed compositions and 

252 rast thr alk am- ue h® yfe tr§n ibid., p. 157. 

253 uny yrtra yfek mffc 3# II 

d'd'oCH #3 SOre TTOT 331HV HRS' trail Ibid., p. 16. 

254 Darshan Singh, Bhai Gurdas Sikhi De Pahle Viakhiyakar, Punjabi University, Patiala, 
1986, p. 87. 
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spiritual experience through the medium of intellect. It should be kept in 
mind that language is not the least medium of a hermeneutical study; 
because the study is not limited to the medium of language, rather is 
beyond it. 

Through these fifty-two letters, the three worlds and 
all else are described. 

These letters shall perish. That Imperishable Lord, 
cannot be described through these letters. 255 

The grammars, dictionaries, exegesis, commentaries of the 
text make the vision more clear and accurate. But it is also essential to 
experience the revelation of the revealed power only then revealed 
experience can be claimed. Just as soul, ego, grace, Divine Order, 
Eternal Reality, meditation, spirituality, mysticism, etc. are studied 
through intellectual approach, it should not be forgotten that these 
cannot be understood without experience. It is essential to analyse any 
scriptural text in its philosophical, objective and comparative sense on 
the one hand; while on the other, it is indispensable to adopt the 
approach of experiencing the spirituality of that text. “Without Guru 
Sabad the reading of Scripture, grammar and performing of prayers do 
not avail ” 256 in Sikh perspective. 


JMgg- fee I Hf 5TsT fet ht II 

£ »fW fbfb rl'fddi »ftn? Hfo ?7 T ftr ll Guru Granth Sahib, p. 340. 

Jodh Singh, The Reliqious Philosophy of Guru Nanak, Sikh Philosophical Society, 
Varanasi, 1983, p. 173. 
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(ii) Theological Study: Theology is a branch related to philosophy which 
studies every aspect of religion. Theology has various important aspects 
to study. One of them is to study of revelatory experience of the Eternal 
Reality and the second is to understand of Eternal Word and the 
experience of its power through which the Divine experience of the 
Scripture flows through generations. 

Sabad is elementary to Sikhism. It does not mean a simple 
word but an Eternal Reality which is symbolic of the Divine presence in 
utter darkness in the form of Eternal Guru, Guru Granth Sahib. 

For countless ages, there was utter darkness. 

There was no earth and no sky, but the Infinite 

Lord’s will alone was pervasive. 

There was neither day, nor night, nor moon, nor 

sun, but the Lord alone sat in profound trance . 257 

In Guru Granth Sahib, the power of Sabad is described as 
the power of the Eternal Reality; the whole world is created from and will 
sub-merge into Sabad. 

The creation and deluge occur through the Lord’s 

Word. 

Through the Word the creation evolves again . 258 


257 7HVHV OTHV UHtf'd'' II 
trafe a 3rar<v uah ww n 

(V fey tfk A #tr A K3rJ HA HT-Fftr Wdl T feV' II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1035. 

258 HHV 3t II 

HHtf 3t felv 3% II Ibid., p. 117. 
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In Raga Dhanasari, Gum Amar Das says that the light of the 
‘Sabad Deepak’ is pervading all the three worlds and those who absorb 
this light become pure. The Sabad effaces the ego of the mind and thus 
imbued in true devotion one receives eternal happiness. 

The light of the Name lamp is pervading the three 

worlds. 

He, who tastes the Name, becomes immaculate . 259 

The Lord and his love is attained through Sabad. Without 
the Word, the world is led astray and is born to die again and again. 
Guru Nanak says that if one realizes the Word, he should not be proud of 
himself. 


He who dies of the Divine Word gets immune from 
death and dies not, again a second time. 

From Guru’s instruction love for God’s Name is 
obtained and the Lord is attained to. 

Without Lord’s Name the world has gone astray and 
suffers transmigration over and over again . 260 

The ego, avarice and love of the self are the main 
impediments in the way of realization of Sabad. If the good is to be 
received, the renunciation of these bonds, and dwelling on the word, are 


259 HHtT stuy fey ®fe II 

ffWH fefell Ibid., p. 664. 

260 rrafer h nfe fefe ?r f# ^ ii 
Hat! <it ^ o fe Tpi-i wdl fewy ii 

fa 6 HaS HcJT 3»' fed Hfe fftSH d'd ■d'd II Ibid., p. 58. 
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required . 261 It is through the Guru that we meet the Lord who makes us 
understand the infinity of His power, and this understanding is possible 
only when ego is put off by realizing that there is nothing but Sabad in 
all the three worlds . 262 Guru Nanak says that with the recitation of the 
true Sabad, the unstable mind is restrained and the nectar is realized . 263 
Through Sabad, the dignity of salvation is obtained and false pride is 
lost. 


In the last lines of Japuji, Guru Nanak, consistent to his own 
terse style, explains the construction of the Divine True mint where 
Sabad is fashioned and struck. But all this is granted only to those on 
whom the Ultimate Being casts His gracious glance. 


Make continence thy furnace, patience thy 
goldsmith, understanding thy anvil, Divine 
knowledge thy tools, God’s fear thine bellows, 
practising of penance thy fire and Lord’s love thy 
pot, where in filter the Nectar of God’s Name. 264 


261 P§H HHP 1 pfe H75§ % rTC5§ PfffeFP II 

prpp H HP dld'dlm lyfew ffeFP II Ibid., p. 59. 

262 3TP P»FP PHP 1 fe>fP fp P»F W HP Mfer 3* wf H»F II 

fpp fey pfp hhp pfe»F p »ry ut hp tfewii Ibid., p. 351. 

263 P<M>d8 HP prp hffhp prp II 

H Pddjd Hfe brfHP HHP fed II Ibid., p. 352. 

264 fry y-norgr trUy rfwff II 

Kfe %y zmtwf ii 
s 8 vw wrarfc bv ^'6 ii 
3 + s T srk wfKB Iky vfon 
uraW rray net aaovy ii 

frlrt o(6 rttTd o(dK Pdft oCd II 

(roar cvedt Bvfd ferroii ibid., p. 8. 
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III. Comparative Aspect: Sabad is a Dhawani that gives us a clear 

picture of the form of any text but Sabad is justified when it gives the 
knowledge of Eternal Reality. The Sabad is the sayings of reliable 
enlightened souls who have attained the Eternal knowledge. The 
meaning of Sabad can be of two types concrete and abstract. The 
concrete Sabad gives us the knowledge of those subjects that can be 
experienced directly. The sayings of the enlightened souls, educational 
couplets in structure are concrete Sabad . 265 

Regarding the sensitive issues of metaphysics, saints and 
sages have given abstract Sabad in Scriptures. The abstract Sabad is 
also of two types, terrestrial and Vedic. The terrestrial Sabads are not 
considered as truth. Only the sayings of enlightened souls and sages are 
taken as truth but Vedic Sabad are believed to be the Sabads of God 
Himself which are fault proof and perfect. 

In Indian ideology, Vedas and other religious Scriptures are 
believed to be Divine and perfect. The source of their manifestation is not 
earthly but spiritual. So, these are believed to be authentic Sabad 
according to Vedic tradition of Indian philosophy. 

Principle of Authentic Sabad in Guru Granth Sahib 

The principle of authentic Sabad has also been accepted in 
Guru Granth Sahib. Bhagat Kabir writes that, we should not belittle the 
Scriptures by doubting them. That person is fake who does not follow the 


Ramji Lai, Sahayak, Kabir Darshan, Lucknow Vishav Vidayalaya, Lucknow, 1962, p. 271. 
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preachings of Scriptures . 266 Gum Amar Das justifies his perception by 
giving examples of educational facts from Vedas . 267 Guru Arjan Dev gives 
justification of true meditation by exemplifying from Vedas, Shastras and 
Puranas . 268 

In Guru Granth Sahib, the emphasis is laid on the sayings of 
the Mahatma and the showing of respect towards Guru’s ordain. It 
shows the positive point of view of Bani in Guru Granth Sahib. The 
following couplets justify this idea: 

With four feet, two horns and a dumb mouth, how 
shalt thou, then, sing God’s praise? 

Standing and sitting, the stick shall fall on thee, so 
where wilt thou, then, hide thy head? 


Without God, thou shalt become a borrowed ox. 
With a torn nose and maimed shoulders, thou shalt 
eat the straw of coarse grain. Pause. 


All day thou shalt wander in the forest, even then 
thy belly shall not be satiated. 


Thou listened not to the advice of the holy men, 
consequently thou shalt obtain the fruit of thy 
actions . 269 


266 av srirsr bray H3 H 7> atevr ll Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1350. 

267 vs 1 " Kftr ivy if H^ftr feaftr firf Ss'fwwn ibid., p. 919. 

268 Hiv y'of'fd'd 7T f T-PTVfvr II 
ay §t Sof a'd ^trrtfd II 

vh wht fi-rfo trs crftw ii 

37 3t 33Tt 7> ®fb»P ll Ibid., p. 886. 

269 vfe fH3T 3THT Hh tp II 

§5? ts? rer & II 
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With their ears, the Sikhs hear the instruction which 
the True Guru imparts. 


They who submit to the True Guru’s will are imbued 
with four fold dye (of love). 


This is the peculiar way of life of Guru’s Sikhs that 
their soul flowers by hearing Guru’s teaching . 270 

In Indian tradition, the existence of Sabad is used as a proof 

of Scriptures. On the other hand, it is also used as a source of 

cosmology, as Eternal and primordeal sound. 

Sabad as Source of Cosmology 

According to Rigveda (1.3.11), everyone has evolved from 
Sabad. Acharya Shankar quotes in commentary on Brahm Sutra that the 
world has originated from Sabad; Upanishadas say that the universe has 
originated from Pranav. It is quoted in Mandukya Upanishada that 
Onkar is the symbol of indestructible Reality and a collective form of 
three spaces. The universe is the description of God. According to Tatriya 
Upanishada (1.4), the whole universe has originated from the single idea 
of the God. Shevta Shastra, Chandogya and Amrit Bindu Upanishadas 
also support this view. Naiya 8& Vaisheshak supports the view that the 
creation and destruction of universe is due to Will of God. The universe is 


zztz zz omz d zz rettr n ii 

WZ fcA #753 33 HUt»F »TFRJ 3 P3 II 

ZZ sfdldd ot oTU" 3 H T A sftfj >W 3 II Ibid., p. 524 . 

©USTT fir fh =5 1 H flidld H Hfew ffrtft II 

Iks' H'fe'djd sr nftw fk?) yvdife n 

fev tFB frt"d T «l' iraKtfl ira vtfw Hfe H?> II Ibid., p. 314. 
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created by the activity of atoms in concordance with each other 
according to the Will of God. 

According to Christian ideology, Sabad was alone stand in 
the beginning of the universe. The belief of creation of universe from 
word ‘Kun’ is also in argument with Christian ideology .’ 271 


According to Guru Granth Sahib, Sabad is the source of 

cosmology: 

With One Word Thou didst effect the world’s expansion 
and where by lacs of rivers began to flow . 272 

The creation and deluge occur through the Lord’s Word. 

Through the Word the creation evolves again . 273 

Onkar is the incarnation of God himself. As in Upanishadas, 

Onkar is the symbol of the Sabad in Gurbani. So, where Sabad is 

considered as the source of cosmology, Onkar is also the source of 

creation. 


There is but One True God. By Guru’s grace, He is 
obtained. 

Brahma was created through the One Lord. 

That Brahma cherished the One Lord in the mind. 

It is from the One Lord that mountains and ages have 
emanated. 

It is the Lord who created the Vedas . 274 


Darshan Singh, Guru Granth Bani Vich Guru Da Sankalap, Punjabi University, Patiala, 
1999, pp. 60-79. 

f37T H IIS' Htr vgl»f r §' ll Guru Granth Sahib, p. 3. 

fnvfe rra^ tit n 

Hsit <ft fork 3% ll Ibid., p. 1 17. 
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The One Lord has created the creation. 

He has made days, nights and everything . 275 

The entire world is engrossed in the three modes. 

It lands in hell and heaven . 276 

Sabad in Indian Tradition of Eternal Reality and Acoustics 

The tradition of Eternal Reality of Sabad has been in vogue 
since the ancient times of Indian religions. Rigveda acknowledges this 
thought. According to Kath Upanishada, word is Eternal and 
transcendental Reality. In Bhagwad Gita, Sabad is used as Par Brahmn, 
i.e., Eternal Reality. For Yogis, the Ultimate Word is present in all human 
beings. The Sabad rises from primary crown Chakra but is audible when 
the senses of human being meditate to listen it. This is called primordeal 
sound. According to Gorakh Nath, the acoustic sound is the explanatory 
form of Onkar. It includes Brahma, Vishnu and Mahadev. It helps to 
achieve Nirvana i.e., salvation . 277 It also helps in attaining the mystic 
experience and resolves all the conflicts of mind. Sabad submerges into 
Sabad. It means that Sabad is universe. 


tpifoe Pd ks> ff3T S'S' II 

HV fe3H&ll Ibid., pp. 929-30. 

275 §>>T5rfo ii 

oftw foVJT H°r g 1 # II Ibid., p. 1003. 

276 t 3T5 5ftw WV II 

?^5r rreBT »-v<'d n ibid. 

277 Govindnath Rajguru, Gurmukhi Lipi Mein Hindi Gaddaya, Rajkamal Prakashan, Delhi, 
1969, p. 70. 
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The above discussion leads us to conclude that the Sabad is 


proof of revealed Scriptures written by saints and sages. It is a source of 
cosmology. It is also noteworthy that Sabad is also used as Brahm, 
Onkar, Pranav, primordeal sound, acoustic word and Bindu. According 
to Indian tradition, the Eternal Word is Guru that gives knowledge to the 
universe. So, the Eternal Word and its primordeal sound are also called 
Guru and Sabad. Hence, Guru is in two forms; one is Godly and second 
is in the form of primordeal sound. 

Principle of Sabad-Guru in Guru Granth Sahib 

Gurbani is the Divine Word, Gurbani the Lord’s 
knowledge and through Gurbani the Lord is realised 
to be all pervading . 278 

In the above quoted couplet of Guru Nanak, Sabad Guru has 
been informed as acoustic Scripture and universal knowledge. Three 
forms of Sabad, hence, can be derived: first is primordeal sound; second 
Guru’s ordain; and third universal knowledge. Apart from it, Sabad has 
also been used as revelation of the above said three forms in Bani of 
Guru Granth Sahib. 

Sabad as the Ultimate Reality: The contributors of Guru Granth Sahib 

have discussed the universality of Sabad by using it for Ultimate Reality. 

According to them, Ultimate Reality prevails in both virtue and 

transcendental form. Before the creation of universe when there was no 

278 Hnwftr 75T? araKfk n 

araylk ^rftw HT-FStll Guru Granth Sahib, p. 2. 
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distinction of form, class, caste, etc., the Ultimate Reality was in the form 


of Sabad only. 


When there was no form, no sign and no caste, then 
in its quintessence form the Name dwelt in the 
Unlineal Lord . 279 

In virtuous form, Sabad is present in the universe as well as 
in the human soul. 


His Name, that is within all, should abide in his 
own Home, so that the mind’s wandering may 
cease. The mind then obtains the Lord, whose light 
is pervading the three worlds . 280 

Amongst all, the True Lord’s Name is contained and 
by His own grace, the Lord is met . 281 

According to the Bani of Guru Granth Sahib, the Ultimate 
Reality is present in the entire three universes. The principle of Sabad 
Brahmn in Guru Granth Sahib is in accordance with the Indian 
tradition. 


Sabad as a Primordeal Sound: In Guru Granth Sahib, Sabad has also 
described as primordeal sound. 


Day and night, the Divine music resounds within 
him, who, by Guru’s grace, knows the wondrous 
state of the Deathless Lord. 

When one knows the Name, then realises he the 
One Detached Lord, pervading all. 282 


279 fU ?> itfw- fpf? S U# d'd'sQ my K m§ II Ibid., p. 945. 

289 y my fefefo fiw urfo wt fr°?vs nf? y mrfv ?5tr 11 ibid. 

281 m nth- my u§- me 7 srafi-r t»Mii ibid., p. 1275. 

282 »f?^re h we fe? wft 11 
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The True Guru has dropped the Immortalising 
Nectar into my mouth. 

Whereat the Lord became manifest within my tenth 
gate. 

There, in the tenth gate, resounds the celestial 
strain of the utterance of the Guru’s word and one 
easily merges in the Lord . 283 

Meeting with saints, night and day my soul remains 
pleased and beauteous look my home and mansion. 

The unbeaten melodious music of the five musical 
instruments resounds since the friends have come 
into my home . 284 

The concept of primordeal sound given by the contributors of 
Guru Granth Sahib is different from the other traditions followed by 
Nathas and Saints. According to Nathas and Yogis, the primordeal sound 
is such as mystic sound which audible only after reaching the zenith of 
hardcore meditation. This sound is just a vibration which can be audible, 
after achieving the ecstatic state through meditation. The contributors of 
Guru Granth Sahib have though used appropriate vocabulary, yet they 
have used the primordeal sound for that mystic state in which human 
soul experiences continuous and aesthetic rasa of the music due to 
reunion with God. It is a blissful state free from joy and sorrows, music 
based, determination, firm and fearless. 


»rf%3T3 5ft arfft urenfft wit 11 
si HTft W H^fft hSTft II 
H ^fft»F PcS d y ' csl II Ibid., p. 904. 

283 bite 5JF HfftcTTf tWftftw II 
tTH% trmftft U3TZ ftfft nrfew ii 

wj WkT? hw ^rrftr gfft wit huh Htjfftr Htrftt ft ii ibid., p. 1069. 
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There in the saints’ society are full sounds of the 
melody of the five musical instruments. 


Without being struck, they play wondrously and 
marvelously. 

There are saints, God’s people play with their Lord. 

Remaining perfectly detached, the saints 
contemplate their Supreme Lord. 

Saints’ congregation is the seat of peace, poise and 
pleasure. 

The galaxy of the saints sit and sing the Lord’s 
praises. There is no malady, sorrow, birth and 
death there . 285 

The continuous meditation of God is knowledge . 286 So, 
according to Guru Granth Sahib, the primal state is the state of 
manifested knowledge. The experience of knowledge is revelation of 
Absolute Reality. In the Bani of Guru Granth Sahib, the Sabad is called 
as ‘Dhur Ki Bani’, that is, the order of Ultimate Being. So, Sabad is a 
form of Ultimate Being. Apart from it, Guru Granth Sahib emphasizes 
that Absolute Reality is incarnated in the Guru. 

Sabad in the Form of Ordain of Guru: The contributors of Guru Granth 
Sahib have laid special emphasis on the form of Sabad as ordain of the 
Guru. Sabad is a source through which the Ultimate Knowledge gained 
in primal state is written in human language. When a Guru speaks his 
ordains, he is inseparable from his experience because his experience is 


285 ifo HHV TOJ UTOT II 
WTTJV TOTO WBTOFT faTh-CTO II 
o(M old Pd TOT d fd ttdl II 
ITOHTOH UTO? fft'd'H'dl' II a II 
TOT Hrld ttl'ftti II 

K'UHfdl Mr 3TcT 3F?lTJ TOT TOT Txit TOTH HTOTII Ibid., p. 888. 

286 Jai Ram Mishar, Sri Guru Granth Darshan, Sahit Bhawan Pvt. Ltd., Allahabad, 1960, 
p. 257. 
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the result of illumination of Ultimate Knowledge. This illumination is 
Divine. So, the Sabad is true Guru in itself. That is why, in Guru Granth 
Sahib, Sabad is known as the Ultimate Reality 287 as well as the Guru . 288 

The Guru Granth Sahib also provides the multi-functions of 
Sabad as Guru. So, patience , 289 doubtlessness 290 ; state of indifference, 
i.e. renunciation , 291 control over senses 292 ; achievement of divine rasa, 
i.e. aesthetics; relief from sorrows , 293 transcendental attributes 294 ; good 
health 295 ; regulation of desires , 296 fear of God , 297 peace of mind 298 ; 


287 H'fkdjd at H 7 # Hfe Hjy & dldV&l att# ll Guru Granth Sahib, p. 304. 
area# a#t g^a ^ ngfe fev nfaii ibid., p. 39. 

d'd <S'd a'dl frt dol'd t fdH Has »1<S d a offe" II Ibid., p. 515. 

288 aH# Htgjy fgg fa HS H# II Ibid., p. 944. 

Hay ara uta 7 arfaa aiata 7 fas aa# vraj atd 1 '* n ibid., p. 635. 
a 7 # sa fa & a 7 # #fa a 7 # itffaa a# 11 Ibid., p. 982. 
afadjd 3Ba Hea & afe'dl'd Wf Haft vovai II Ibid., p. 1310. 

289 an jwat aar fat ara t aarf# nan n Ibid., p. 61. 

290 aja ggtt huh 7 ay aa#ii Ibid., p. 128. 

aarf# Ha fK afaw aria an atw aa? 7 # n ibid., p. 994. 

291 aa 7 nrfeua at ara aarat h# fat fan wfea 7 n Ibid., p. 1061; 
sat areata at aarfa ftawn ibid., p. 1031; 

w w oft aaf at are t rrafe faan hv satw ii Ibid., p. 835. 

292 ataa ysa ala ary aiat ii ibid., p. 412. 

ara aarret afff fa a#a yan a aft n ibid., p. 948. 
as Harfa at vattft aft aft afr fearer ii ibid., p. 162. 

293 k aa Hfey faaasnre 7 n 

aat aa ftarean r a r ii ibid., p. 1053 

are fearef hbh 1 1 aft arra aftn ibid., p. 1413. 

294 nfaaa aaaft aat aat h aa afa fea f5w n ibid., pp. 767-768; 
arer fataa aft at aft iaa aretii ibid., p. 419. 

ass are a 7 naa aft tar avia fan a aft at§ wini ibid., p. 1 131; 
aar aa aa at ftra Tat aft atii ibid., p. 963. 

296 oaa ay ala aa aata 7 ii 
sar % »rtarer a ata 7 !! 

an an fare fat aa ata 7 !! ibid., p. 414. 

297 f gf arfani 7 att aaiaii Ibid., p. 151; 
t uratnr aafe aata n ibid. 

aafa at aft fa# ara are# aikii ibid., p. 18. 

298 ara are# aa aaa fwa ii ibid., p. 796. 
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cava a# star aa# ii ibid., p. lio. 

utafa an afem 7 f#jaas faaa 7 aarfa as 7 # til ibid., p. 1044. 
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determination for ideal life 299 ; success in every sphere of life 300 ; attaining 
knowledge 301 ; fulfillment of desires 302 ; relief from ignorance 303 ; 
concentration 304 ; virtue 305 ; freedom from bondages 306 ; achieving 
respect 307 etc. are the results of the guidance and practice of Sabad 
Guru. 

Sabad being the ordain of Guru, the Guru Granth Sahib is 
full of a good many hymns on the importance of Gurbani . 308 It can be 
concluded that Sabad, as the incarnation of Guru, is presented in three 
forms. First is the concrete form of Sabad as educational; second is the 
abstract form of acoustic sound, i.e., primordeal; and third the universal 
form of the virtuous and the transcendental Ultimate. Though Sabad 
Guru prevails in all the three forms in the Indian tradition, yet the status 
of Guru is conferred upon Sabad more emphatically in Guru Granth 
Sahib. 
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Chapter-V 


Methods for the Understanding of 
Guru Granth Sahib 

Guru Granth Sahib contains the Divine inspired word and in 
Sikhism, this Divine inspired word (Gurbani) is bestowed with the rank 
of Guru. The Gurbani is the source of eternal knowledge and 
illumination which dispels the darkness of ignorance. In Guru Granth 
Sahib, the Sikh Gurus have string together the spiritual consciousness of 
whole Indian culture by including the compositions of saints and sages 
from different caste and creed. This spiritual consciousness has its own 
philosophical and historical background which is different from its 
previous rigid religious traditions. The Vedas are known for initiation of 
human metaphysical experience and in the same context the vast 
treasure of Gurbani in Guru Granth Sahib emerges as the extreme of the 
past and contemporary spiritual-philosophy. Many scholars accept Guru 
Granth Sahib as Rigveda due to its spiritual grandeur . 309 

The Gurbani is not only for the recitation but also the 
emissary of Divine Order. The main objective of Gurbani is to 
communicate the eternal experience, knowledge and the Will of God to 
humanity. Therefore, the Gurabni is called as ‘Dhur-Ki-Bani’. 


Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Jayedeva, Sahitya Academy, New Delhi, 1981, p. 66. 
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From the Primal One, has emanated the Gurbani, 
and it has effaced all the anxiety . 310 


I, the minstrel, make obeisance unto the Creator and 

sing His praises . 311 

As the word of the Lord comes to me, so do I utter, O 

Lalo . 312 

Gurbani is the embodiment of the Guru and the Guru 

is the embodiment of Gurbani. 

In the whole of Gurbani is contained the Nectar . 313 

By myself I know not how to speak. 

I utter all, that is the command of my Lord . 314 

The Divine inspired Word in Gum Granth Sahib is not 
accessible without elaboration. The need of exposition was felt even 
during the time of the Gurus. The attempts and efforts were put in this 
direction. It developed into a full-fledged discipline, first in the West by 
the interpreters of the Bible, later it is adopted in the East, especially by 
the Sikh interpreters of twentieth century. The hermeneutics is ‘a science 
of interpretation’ but this definition is an unsuccessful attempt to limit 
its universality. In the modern times, it is very difficult to define the 
hermeneutics in few words which is emerging as such a vast discipline of 
studies. One of the reasons is that in its area of study the concepts 
related to religion not only to be touched but also be explored to 
understand the revealed text. Due to its interdisciplinary approach, the 


310 oft argf ytfrghi 

fftfc Hdi«l ftf? II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 628. 

311 trwsr 5T§ WtfH 31 T ?g T ll Ibid., p. 148. 

312 FUft ft wt tfHH Off grgf ftTrai oral fhnm % fW ll Ibid., p. 722. 
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importance and necessity of hermeneutics is increasing day-by-day. The 
need of the time is to dare the challenges of hermeneutics and to 
understand it in depth; and not to avoid and reject it by referring it as a 
Western or Christian discipline. The religious intelligentsia of the world 
has given their own methodologies to understand any revealed text; these 
are classified into tools, ways, ideas, policies, approaches, research tools, 
etc. To define all these methodologies the most appropriate word is 
‘hermeneutics’. The hermeneutics, i.e., the science of interpretation but it 
will be more suitable if it is called the science of research tools or the 
science of understanding. 

Before initiating any discussion, it is needable to make it 
clear that what is the meaning of methodology or a research tool on 
which the entire process of research is based. Every discipline has its 
own research methodologies. Does it mean that we need to establish a 
separate research methodology for a particular religion? Here, it is 
notable that we are trying to explore the hermeneutics in the context of 
Sikh religion which is emerging as a new discipline. Therefore, every 
concept should be analyzed in the light of Gurmat so that a new 
discipline, i.e., ‘Sikh Hermeneutics’ can establish. 

Iain Mclean and Alistair Mcmillan say that a methodology is 
“the study of methods to be used in any form of inquiry ”. 315 A 

315 Iain Mclean and Alistair Mcmillan, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Politics, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 2009, p. 342. 
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methodology or a tool can be said a systematic investigation to establish 
new facts, to solve new or existing problems, to prove new ideas or to 
develop new theories, etc. The goal of research process is to produce new 
knowledge and this process entirely depends on our ways, tools or 
methodologies used during the research. These tools or methodologies 
include various factors, techniques, approaches and can be said the 
research instruments. The construction of these tools or methodologies is 
most important aspect of desired research project. These research tools 
provide the input to study, and therefore, the quality and validity of the 
output findings are solely dependent upon it. 

Objectives of Research Tools related to Gurmat 

1. The research studies and interpretations related to Gurmat need to be 
based on such research tools which are best suited to interpret the 
Gurbani. The Gurmat interpretation does not simply mean to prepare an 
exegesis or a commentary but it should be an attempt to interpret the 
explanatory Divine experience and the message of Ultimate Reality. 
Therefore, any research is considered to be systematic which has set its 
own limitations of research tools. For example, the grammar as a 
research tool has its own limitations and cannot go beyond the philology. 
So, on the basis of grammar only, it is very difficult for an interpreter as 
well as the reader to reach on the eternal meaning of text. 
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2. While interpreting the text, the tradition of mystic meanings and spiritual 
powers can be commonly seen in the revealed text. It is a metaphorical 
method of showing the grandeur of Eternal Reality. In Gurmat 
perspective, there is no such prohibition on considering symbolic 
manifestation of the spiritual world but to take it as only a connotative 
meaning of the Gurbani is not a scientific exegesis. Such type of 
interpretation is mostly based on superstitions and in fact, it helps in 
enhancing them. 316 The interpreter has to understand the nature of the 
language-oriented communication. So, the widely accepted interpretation 
of Gurbani is one which intensifies the Sikh ideology instead of 
superstitions. 

3. The interpretation is an art which has many dimensions, viz. linguistic, 
literary, and philosophical. Many other subjects are incorporated in it. 
While interpreting the Gurbani all these dimensions need to be 
considered for a positive and purposeful research. Apart from these, it is 
necessary that any research or interpretation of Gurbani should not 
overlook the Sikh ideology. The formation of new concepts related to 
Gurmat is permitted in the interpretation of Gurbani but these should be 
a part of Sikh ideology. 


yue Hfere et eferwet j^e fgfe jfet >>fefe hhIhw fee e fen fee fewer e turret ft for eftre 
atJ6 ee wfew ee ocd* wafeoi eu fee He & it Qu fefew efew un? s'fe fba h'h fe efe, 
fe 6d HKse ee for fee feor wtrei eu fee eee note efef Hefei ft 1 6 d fee rset m-ree fer fee efeuere 
et >we Hofei e UHiefee e 1- feor wfereor eer tf’ I For more details, see Piar Singh, Tikakari: 
Sidhantak Vishleshan’ in Tikakari, Itihaskari Te Patarkari: Kujh Drishtikon, Third Punjabi 
Development Conference, Punjabi University, Patiala, 7-9 December, 1984, p. 110. 
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4. An ideal exegesis or interpretation not only brings forth the Divine 
message with all the possible dimensions like scriptural, mystic and 
esoteric but also provides the pictorial view of revealed experience. 

5. The desired objective of interpretation fixed by the interpreter is not easy 
to achieve due to some reasons. Firstly, every literary composition 
consists of different aspects of literary arts, viz. language, grammar, 
script, etc. which are difficult to understand for a layman. Secondly, it is 
also a fact that every literary writing is influenced by some important 
contemporary factors like history, culture, society, economy, politics, 
philosophy and spirituality. Thirdly, every composition may have 
denotative as well as connotative meanings. In this way, all these 
dimensions make interpretation more difficult. So, an ideal interpretation 
demands a versatile personality of the interpreter. 

6. The interpreter should always keep in mind that the Gurbani has its own 
unique diction and ideology. So, while defining the new frames of 
ideology the universal oneness of entire Gurmat principles must be 
there. 317 

7. Every human being has his own individual Divine experience of the 
Almighty but the Ultimate Reality cannot be explained through the 
intellect. Although these attempts of an individual related with the 
Revealed Word can be designated as the imaginative symbols of Divine 
Reality. On the other hand, the research projects based on logic only 
cannot attain the Divine experience of the Gurbani. Such research can 
be free from logical mistakes and can have unity of thoughts; but it is not 

317 Jaswant Singh Neki, Sada Vigas, Singh Brothers, Amritsar, 2007, p. 211. 
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necessary that it justifies the true experiences of Ultimate Reality. So, 
actual revealed experience should be the evaluation parameter of the 
interpretation . 3 1 8 

8. The Mul Mantra is considered as the primal revelation of Gurbani and 
defines the entire Gurmat ideology. According to the Sampardai School of 
interpretation, the Gurbani is the endless interpretation of the Mul 
Mantra. So, whatever the new concept of interpretation is defined it 
should be in accordance with the Mul Mantra. 

Thus, it can be concluded that whenever a new doctrine is 
formulated regarding the interpretation of Gurbani, the above given 
objectives of research tools must be considered. 

After discussing the objectives of research tools related to 
Gurmat, the hermeneutical tools or Gurmat methodologies can broadly 
be divided into two main parts: (i) Hermeneutical tools within the Gurmat 
literature, and (ii) Hermeneutical tools within the Gurbani. 



318 Ibid. 
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Section-I 


Hermeneutical Tools within the Gurmat Literature 

In this section, an attempt has been made to study all those 
hermeneutical tools which are commonly used to interpret the Gurmat 
literature. These include historical, social, linguistic factors etc. Just as 
the references related to the understanding of Gurbani in Guru Granth 
Sahib cannot be ignored; similarly, many important facts of Sikh 
literature can also not be ignored. For some scholars, history is an 
important tool, while for others language is more important to 
understand a text. Due to the limitations of the present study it is not 
feasible to analyze all the available hermeneutical tools. So, in this 
section, hermeneutical tools given by prominent Sikh exegetes are 
included so that hermeneutical study of Guru Granth Sahib can be done 
through important and appropriate facts. Some important Sikh exegetes 
are as follows: 

(1) Bhai Kahan Singh Nabha 

Bhai Kahan Singh Nabha says, “It is natural that when we 
come across the different views in reference to literature of our religion 
then mind is got confused and it’s not easy to decide which reference is 
true and appropriate to Gurmat but when we think logically; just as 
Christianity, Hinduism, Islam have considered Bible, Vedas, Quran, etc. 
as primary Scriptures and approved their sayings; then in the same way, 
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the rationalizing of references in the context of Gurbani dispels the 
difference of views and we find the direct way of understanding the 
Gurmat .” 319 Continuing this debate he further provides more points. 

‘Bhai Mani Singh wrote in Bhagat Ratnavali that a Sikh 
should follow the sayings of the Sikh Gurus. A Sikh should do those 
things which are ordered by his Guru and should listen to those which 
his Guru has asked him to listen. It means that the sayings of the Sikh 
Gurus confirm the Sikh principles .’ 320 


(i) Guru Arjan Dev says: 

He alone is redeemed from the great noose, who, 
within his mind, has the Guru’s word . 321 

From the Primal One, has emanated the Gurbani, and 
it has effaced all the anxiety . 322 

Sing thou the Guru’s word, O brother. 

That is ever fruitful and peace-giving . 323 

(ii) Guru Ram Das says: 


319 ‘for Hsf'fcof afe & fe rrv wrf h? for uhw for fop fov zf 3 + htv 3 H-var for & rfo & 

- * * 

fot afe fej few arw wf zjv & fer area-Tv vt avt fibres fezfet yaw ft, ferw w ua av 
wrt few-awt zr ph fo zf, »rt for fo «1 h'« 1, fo, aarwa wfor ?t write, war, tv wfo 
treat yaw if ww hh fo aatet zw u §zy $ wwa wa <f yaw wit fob wf if wyaFV afew 
!, fnaf for are adreavr zrt aft yaw atet ret araret iw a^ fo azre it yaw ret udfor arefe 
areafet re few re foa reread re forar nfe nrws reread re arfe arrere zd, 3+ areted srfoyfod for 
frere far? rTOfer ZT?Z, W3 wft araa-TV re ■fo T ZfaZF WsT Sire ZF’ I Bhai Kahan Singh Nabha, Gurmat 
Martand, Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar, 1962, p. ii. 

320 ‘3 T ^t Hi# fHUT T# ‘HAH ddrV'fol ’ f#H fed# HA fo H HHA fotT Up# H HW 

whhh ha, ft# ha, ft# ph i ^ fer firtr a ft# aha 7 g 1 J1 g 1 n # fn h 1 

AH AH, ft# HAA 7 H'dlt" H H fHH 1 AH fh A HAA A AH, AH A AHA 
HtH fm Ph U ' B ' A fHH dddfA AH HH HA’ I Ibid., p. iii. 

321 a ft HZF res d fo are aare fefofzr II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 397. 

322 yre art atet wret ii 

fefe aatet fo fairest II Ibid., p. 628. 

323 areatet aprere rest n 

§ZJ aw are Htfsfo II Ibid., p. 629. 
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Gurbani is the embodiment of the Guru and the Guru 
is the embodiment of Gurbani. 

In the whole of Gurbani is contained the Nectar. 

If the attendant acts up to what Gurbani enjoys, the 
Guru is person (verily) saves him . 324 

(iii) Gum Amar Das says: 

Come ye the beloved disciples of the True Guru and 
sing the True hymns of the Guru. 

Sing ye the word of the Guru, which word is the most 
sublime of all the words . 325 

Without the True Guru, all other word is false. 

Without the True Guru every other word is false. 

All other sermons are but false . 326 

(iv) Gum Nanak Dev says: 

Deem thou the Guru’s hymns over and above all. 

Utter thou not any other discourse, as all else is but 
ashes . 327 

Bhai Kahan Singh has further explained his points by saying 
that we should have a firm faith in the sayings of the Guru and should 
never be in doubt after reading unapproved literature. 328 He intensifies 
this fact as follows: 

(a) Contrary to Morals: In Gurmat Nirnay Sagar (Urmi 28), Pandit Tara 
Singh Narotam explains that why Guru Nanak Dev has started his all 

a'<il did did ft d'cTI ltd d'dl Wftr? H'd II 

HRT a 1 # Sft rlS TPS' irereftr Hff 'SS-Pd II Ibid., p. 982. 
wvg firtr afore ^ fwfor Brag rret a 1 # n 
a 1 # re di'^g are iret afotw firfa afotn ibid., p. 920. 
afojd foa ire srat t are! 11 
a 1 # s srat H hdjd area da Brat a 1 # 11 ibid. 

Hak fvfa are Kara atere n 
ire Brest ara§ s refot are 11 ibid., p. 904. 

‘ft fe-d ir ifer f tiew ^ 5re u ^ fkn e 

WfH^ W HW o(dl5 ’ I Bhai Kahan Singh Nabha, op. cit., 

p. iv. 


324 

325 

326 

327 

328 
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compositions with <C T of ‘Om’ word. He answers that ‘Om’ is the central 


idea of all the Vedas and Gum Nanak is the founder of the tradition of 
the Vedas. So, we find <c l’ in his compositions. Bhai Kahan Singh Nabha 
objecting to this interpretation and says if Pandit Narotam would have 
read the couplets of Bhai Gurdas he would never have interpreted the 
concept in such a way. 


Writing the numeral One (7) in a different way in 
(Ek Oahkar) Guru Nanak disclosed the initial form of 
the Lord. 

He then placed the alphabet (pronounced ura) 
next to it denoting His creative characteristic and 
pronounced it as Oahkar. 329 

We may find many other examples on page no. 5 of Gurmat 
Martand written by Bhai Kahan Singh Nabha. 330 


(b) Contrary to History: Bhai Santokh Singh mentions an unexpected 
incident in his writing related to the compilation of Guru Granth Sahib in 


1604. He writes that the Bhagats came secretly to Guru Arjan Dev to get 
their compositions included in the Gum Granth Sahib but Bhai Gurdas 


was unaware of this incident. Bhai Kahan Singh Nabha is contrary to 


329 Sof Msrf feftf etfrfewi §3T inoferf vfrr yj'fww I Varan Bhai Gurdas Ji, Var 3, Pauri 15, 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar, 1964, p. 41; Gursharan Kaur 
Jaggi, Varan Bhai Gurdas: Sampadan Ate Path-Nirdharan, Punjabi University, Patiala, 
1999, p. 84; Shamsher Singh Puri (Tr.) Varan Bhai Gurdas Ji, Vol. I, Singh Brothers, 
Amritsar, 2007, p. 233. 

330 V feuh- ft# vfeu UW feuf SUUH SUHU Pddibl ISSU et §Uht 28 
feu ffetru us fa <jrt stss us ut s Hfefe-r ufefeft u »fus feu ‘§h’ hw U 7 
sup ‘8’ fefe wdi'femT U’ w vfeu ut s feu e T fuu few u for ‘§hf’ uuu 

udid'ti 1 v wus us i feu wet ‘8’ uuu 
w uot sfe 1 feur u i feu uuuufeus hs nru f uu fee us fur u su vfeu 
et wet didU'H rfh ut»r feu ufe us feu, w su wuut feu ffeus u 1 few s 7 
oTUU I For more details see Bhai Kahan Singh Nabha, op.cit. 
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this fact and argues that Bhai Santokh Singh would not have seen the 
Pothis brought by the fifth Guru from Baba Mohan which had already 
included the Bhagat Bani. If Bhai Santokh Singh would have aware 
about this reality he could never wrote such an irrelevant fact. 331 

(c) Contrary to Approach: It is said that once there was an idol of 
Vishnu laid in appropriately in Mecca which was put in place by Guru 
Nanak Dev. From this, it is derived that Guru Nanak was an idol 
worshipper and was much concerned with idols. 332 Bhai Kahan Singh 
Nabha says that the author was unaware of the fact that Guru Nanak 
was against the idol worship. He strongly condemned the idol worship in 
his Bani: 


Why worship goddesses and gods O brother; what 
can one ask from them and what can they give him? 

The stone gods are washed with water, O brother, but 
they themselves sink in water. 333 


(2) Bhai Vir Singh 


331 


332 


333 


‘fePdd'H v fcju- ws\ nth fnur iff fetre for ffm 3jf i? ajf 

3TET TFfUF it sffe WTW gjj h? 7, 3V 3TV3 fV fcv ^13 »TVSf wit VdiT 

old'Qi ?55f WW H?7, fiW £ for wit dldti'H iff Vh 7wf TW I ^f H§tT 
fFUT iff fu £raf»F, H HUTi iff WK hi# Uff W i H?T ftV W >>ffiFjfmT 

aw 5tef cv fetfv, Po(8To( §?d vf»r udf»r fcv wit iw iff i ’ ibid., p. 


xxiv. 

Frasf v xr- ff# fer fkwt it H^sf Hdf iref Hf, i ajf wirs i 

fffdf itit, ferr w ffrcr 5^ fj- fsr ara iff H^nf iwrw h?t wi H^nf»r i 

HM'dd Psdd H7i I ’ Ibid., p. xxvii. 

fed fey yittw yfet few Hmfe few fefe ii 

VUc? ?ftfe Utrfehif yst ff® l-rfe as To fefe II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 637 
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Bhai Vir Singh explains that the essence of Gurbani is 
beyond space. It is from the Primal One; the Gum is full of Nectar. The 
Gurbani is the message of unapproachable and limitless Ultimate Being. 
So, the Gurbani itself is beyond the limits. In this way, Gurbani is as an 
institute of Divine knowledge which provides the Divine experience of the 
Almighty. Therefore, an ideal interpreter or an exegete should try to 
understand the meaning of Gurbani with the help of Gurbani itself . 334 
Every attempt of an interpreter can have logical mistakes but the 
Gurbani is the only single universal authority which is perfect and 
beyond omissions. As Guru Nanak says in Sri Raga: 

All are apt to commit an error. 

The Guru and the Creator alone are infallible. 

He who has chastened his mind through Guru’s 
instruction comes to embrace Lord’s love . 335 

(3) Jaswant Singh Neki 

(i) The systematic methodology for the formation of Gurmat 
principles should be based on particular features of Gurmat literature. 
The Guru Granth Sahib is a primary source of Gurmat principles and 
these principles have already been included as a philosophical 
background since ages. The objective of Gurbani is not to present a 


“dldd'fil P'S id rT HT5 & Gd T S' ^3*] VHS tf Gd VS o(t a '<il H yd W5t fl, H did H WftfS sjdVS 

& I Wf3TH »1dl 1 M tUt id 1 <TI SS ofSof WU »1dl 1 M ft a'cPI tit H3 T fe3 T TVS feTT vt SV 3" SV HHS W Hoi 

fen V tid<v f%tT feH V sftst 77% I ” Bhai Vir Singh, Santhya Sri Guru Granth 
Sahib, Vol. I, Bhai Vir Singh Sahit Sadan, New Delhi, 2007, p. ii. 
fAA bfefb Hf A »ff75 3Jf oldd'd II 

(JTn-rf-ET HA HHT r feHf r fSA fwf II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 61 . 
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monograph at some academic levels rather it is a collection of reality in a 
single Scripture. So, while making the new concepts of Gurmat, it is 
needable that all the related references from Gurbani should be collected 
and analyzed comparatively. Here, it is pertinent to note that no 
reference should be overlooked in the formation of concepts. If there is a 
minute of dissent in the formation of concepts then the study should be 
reconsidered’. 336 


(ii) Emphasizing the justification of meaning J.S. Neki says that the 
justified meanings of the Gurbani can only be those that are in 
accordance with the primary objectives of Guru Granth Sahib. The 
interpretation of Gurbani should be sincere and honest. The motive of 
interpretation should be to determine and intensify the Gurmat 
principles which are emerging through the contemplation of Gurbani 
rather than to justify the previous conception. The interpreter should not 
be in pursuit of the demonstration of his erudition rather he must 
concentrate on his research of Gurmat. Not only a new interpretation can 
be derived through mental determination and honesty somewhat it can 


‘UTPHfP Q-IPd # PdUldd PddU'di 1 H# fyfpp HUTP feb H HP 7 H fpH HP 
U5HP 7 ‘H Pddsid P# HEM PI ft# Pdd'Pdm 7 f#^ 7 P fp UTPHfP fHP# 
H 7 HU5 HP Ht UTP UTP TPfPP P I PP fen UTP fpp PHHd foTH HddPdol HP PPP 
H PP fpp P# PH P# UTP I fep fHPHJ P 7 P 7 # H 7 d'ddPdd fpppp P P # 
§H WP PPPH PHI fen U5# fHP# PcSdU'di PH uftJW PHH for PP 7 d'dlti 1 
P for fWP fpHH HPf PH P 7 # Ht»F HHHP PP 7 H #T P fepfepf 7 pfo 

H# I fep §P# HPH 7 ‘d UTP PP5 HHP HP P §P# fpH §PPH fWP # PP- 
PP 7 flTPH H 7 HPH pfo HHTI for HP# P for fWP PddHdd PpfpHf 7 for# 
HP 7 fpfy fpH H # PHP yy foH H 7 pfo H 7 # HPP P# PP 7 PddM'dd P PP 
for# PP5 fppp PP## P#P PP P 7 fol PfPHP 7 ppp-fpprp # HUT PP# 
P’ I Jaswant Singh Neki, op. cit., pp. 214-225. 
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also be correlated to already established principles of interpretations. 
Even the internal important facts and difficult explanations of principles 
can be finalized. The overlapping of principles and individual differences 
may have separated through such a methodology. 337 

(iv) One of the major problems in the interpretation of Gurbani is 
continuous absence of spiritual experience in the academic world. While 
interpreting the Gurbani one should lay stress on the practice of Naam, 
though it is not necessary to be a spiritually experienced personality in 
academic environment or other departments of the universities, yet it is a 
universally accepted fact that without Divine experience of the Gurbani 
the related researches are merely intellectual studies. The Eternal 
meanings cannot be traced by applying the only intellectual approach to 
Gurmat studies. 338 


(4) Mohinder Kaur Gill 


‘ torfer »rah ^5 §h h mh hh, h UThnfh % hw ftnor h <r 

hhl H 1 # hP hh fh»f T fd»f T ho?P h dd'd'd h# hhM hi feh h 1 Hhhh fotH 

bhh-lThTh ?? fHP hhf hh 7 d'dlt! 1 , H3f h Jofftpife h fhhh hhjf 

H si 1 Pd o( hP H fe fw Qsidt! 1 UhPh U%, hP TFT HPddtid 1 hfhh 

hh 7 ti'dld 1 hi Pdddd 1 h Uhhhh hP WW fwUT feh h fhHW 

fhh 1 TFT-§irahh rhh feh h HThHfh hP dh fhh ti'dld 1 h I M'bPHoi 

fbHh 7 h dd'ti'dl h »PTh ‘h ?h IRB »FhTh hW ^ PhHVh Ph hhP 

", 

fihTH hP PbdU'Pdd hPh 1 rh Hoth 1 h TTCT, fWT hP»F bfhhPh y'dloflttF h 
hfh® %h% hP PcSdU'Pdd hjh Th H5Th hh I PhHVh >>ffhfh>>H47y (Overlapping) 
PHU'd' (frET foT: h§H h »EJ5Ph; W fhHEJ h hhTh I ih 1 PhHVh fetTh 1 hP 
fhF fhhP hhhh h FETE 1 " h’ I Ibid., p. 215. 

'w# ^ wot srefew fesr mfew 7m ot HtTfea e^ Oot &, fe wsrefks rran fee 
wfewOTH^r w?r§v dt fenaOT ffe free# wet FF eel & i a 1 # e wfwfe e ?fb ?r?5 cSOT-wfewH fit 
# ee eer efeter &i FpffeefefefeF e fees worefeor Hefe fee wrsfel ter §sf el wend set triue 
fee dt feof Hd^ yve Jdi ee & fe weev fe fe?r erOTfet et fewfwFoFet fexfet wfwfe edr el 
ntfee e Hotel t, §h d weefe ww edr vefew ff Trae 1 -’ i ibid. 
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Mohinder Kaur Gill argues that the Gum Granth Sahib is 
not only a philosophical Scripture but also a primary literary work of 
Punjabi. The literary rules are working in uniqe uniformity since the 
composition of Gurbani. The variety of poetic forms presented in the 
Gurbani has their own different traditions and customs of Indian society. 
Here, it is notable that the Sikh Gurus and other contributers of Guru 
Granth Sahib renewed the contemporary literary diction and also 
provided an important place to folklores. It is necessary for the scholars 
and students to know the real essence of Gurbani as well as the folklore 
included in the Guru Granth Sahib . 339 

(5) Devinder Singh Chahal 

Devinder Singh Chahal has given various research tools from 
Guru Granth Sahib for the understanding of Gurbani. He asserts that 
the philosophy expressed by Guru Nanak starts with direct Divine 
revelation. Guru Nanak and his philosophy is totally independent of the 
prior religious traditions of any kind. He named it as Nankian 
Philosophy. 340 

Types of Expressions in Gurbani 

339 inf ajar rnttm fear v'dHfkc; afe t ft Urrfet mfe v hot veth afe # & i fen vt fi=raHg T fee' 

H'fdcio) Sh OT atr fV <JcV I feFT fetl VH tfe dtlcV fV >>T^— VEfaftW f3tw V 

era# ar?> i fwaanar OTsrfeu#!lfoafaTtr Hfejar fen Faftraar tfetm 4 e 4 fefui trfew 

&Hafferrfe^fefu f f;d rrahvuw? rravr yvs &i ktv w> fefenaaarfrHT afet fiiHcV if are ajar 

Hfera v hw nraar <j hw yadt & fsav # otvhI i Mohinder 

Kaur Gill, Adi Granth Lok Roop, Punjabi Writers Cooperative Society, New Delhi, 1980, 
pp. 9-10. 

340 Devinder Singh Chahal, Sabad Guru to Granth Guru: An in-depth Study, Institute for 
Understanding Sikhism, Canada, 2004, p. 3. 
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(a) Allegories, Metaphors, and Similes: ‘Guru Nanak has used 
allegories, metaphors and similes extensively from the ancient epics and 
the mythical works in his Bani (Word). Thus, understanding of these 
terms is important to interpret his Bani in its real perspective. These 
terms are as follows: 


Allegory: The expression by means of symbolic fictional figures and 
actions of truths or generalizations about human existence; an instance 
(as in a story or painting) of such expression; a symbolic 
representation .’ 341 As Guru Nanak says: 


Were I to be a she-fawn, live in a forest, and pick up 
and eat fruits and tubers. 

I am ever a sacrifice unto my Master, who is obtained 
through Guru’s grace. 

I am the retail-dealer of my All-pervading Lord. Thy 
Name is my merchandise, and trade. Pause. 

Were I to become cuckoo, and live in a mango-tree, I 
would still meditate on my Master’s World. 

I would then, easily meet my Spouse, whose sight and 
beauty is unsurpassed. 

Were I to become a fish, and abide in water, I would, 
even then, remember Him who watches over all the 
sentient beings. 

My husband dwells on this side, and on that. 

I would meet Him by stretching forth mine arms. 

Were I to be a female snake, and dwell in the ground I 
would, still, reside in my Lord’s Name, and my dread 
would depart. 

Nanak, they are, ever, happy married wives, home the 
Luminous Lord blends with His light . 342 


341 Ibid. 

342 aast tiv alk arp h® yfe n 

pra vdH'tii fra 4 aa fi-rS afta aia a§ af atf n a 11 
ft acYfP'dfcS aa-r oft ii 

<vy aaa vapa rft n a ii aa 1 # n 
shra av wfa arr nafft Hav ateir n 
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To know Thy way, (O’Lord)! is as horse, saddle and 
gold crupper for me. 

To run after virtues is as quiver, arrow, bow, spear 
and sword-belt for me . 343 

The True Lord Himself is all wise and forgets not. 

He is a great husbandman. 

He first prepares the mind ground and then gives 
(sows) the seed of the True Name. 

From the Name of One Lord the nine treasures are 
produced and the mortal comes to bear the mark of 
His grace . 344 


Metaphor: ‘A figure of speech in which a word or phrase literally 
denoting one kind of object or idea is used in place of another to suggest 
a likeness or analogy between them .’ 345 Guru Sahib says: 


Shall I have palaces, built of rubies, set with gems 
and plastered with musk, saffron and saw dust of 
eagle and sandal wood, by which yearning ambition 
may arise in the mind? 

No, lest by seeing them, I may go astray, forget Thee, 
O’ God! and Thy Name may not enter my heart . 346 

Though the floor be a mosaic of diamonds and rubies, 
the couch be enchased with gems and a fascinating 
houri with emerald bedecked face invites me to the 
couch with love and capturing jestures. 


Hafir naba fra 1 - rrg fi-rs earrta afa wry n 3 n 
ngwl da 1 rrfe htt t ataf fib h ( a rrftrn 
Qaa'fd aba fra 1 - ng afr ab fk«8dfl arr aaba n 3 n 
(S'difcS tk T aa ara aae ait rrfe n 

cTOof HH 1 - Hawt fira bbt bfb HW ll 8 ll 3 II at! II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 157. 

uib ipw yfea Taafb fay bat a^a n 

dd'oCH bta aora war bdiae ara ay ii ibid., p. 16. 

aiba Hfna a fast na aa fearra n 

afaw aabt rrfa t ay ay b ey ii 

a§ tafa baa ay by aafh at alay n 3 n ibid., p. 19. 

Devinder Singh Chahal, op. cit. 

bbt 3 bea baafe aaat a afb aabb n 
oCHffd bf ararfa beta btfa ant ebb ii 

Kf bfa |W ah# bar 1efb a art abb ll Guru Granth Sahib, p. 14. 
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May it not be that on beholding them I may go amiss, 
forget Thee and remember not Thy Name . 347 

The wine of truth is prepared without molasses and in 
that there is the True Name . 348 


Simile: ‘A figure of speech comparing two unlike things that is often 
introduced by like or as (as in cheeks like roses ). 349 


The virtuous wife repeats the virtues (of her Spouse) 
and the virtueless one repents. 

O’ Woman if thou desirest thy Bridegroom then the 
consort cannot be met through falsehood. 

Thy Beloved is far off. 

Thou cannot meet Him. 

There is no boat nor a raft (to ferry thee across ). 350 

What for do the renunciators, revellers and 
mendicants in tatters roam in foreign land? 

They understand not Guru’s instruction and the 
excellent reality within them . 351 

As a lotus-flower remains unaffected in water, as also 
a duck swims against the stream’s current and 
becomes not wet, so with fixed intent on the Guru’s 
word and uttering the Name, O Nanak, the dreadful 
world-ocean is crossed . 352 

(b) Question-Answer Methodology: ‘Guru Nanak often poses 

question in first phrase and then answer is given in the second phrase. 
Sometimes, the question is in the first part of the verse and then answer 


347 trant s GtG ww H33t uwfh m hrM ii 

Heidi Hffcr Heft Ho o(3 d fdl PH'Q II 

hh vfV |w M 7 folk nrt cvG n Ibid. 

348 to rre 7 3R- aw Mg fefo hb 7 tvG ii Ibid., pp. 15-16. 

349 Devinder Singh Chahal, op. cit. 

3so grsvst ap wGdjdvil ffG ii 

h T53ftr pr on-rst ?rij fH?5h>f ftra - after II 

H 7 HRt (V 375U3 7 7? yret>?t tvf yf% II H II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 17. 

351 Haft §# srvGt few sMtr fenka ii 

ipr Sf 7 HHV 7? Gtpdt 33 HpT fft'd'3'tf II Ibid., p. 419. 

352 hM rT?5 7-rftr fde) 7 WH Hd'dl 7 8t Tft II 

HafG HHlv 33 HW Mtw 73m TTH II Ibid., p. 938. 
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is given in the second part of the same verse. However, most of the time 
it is difficult to distinguish a phrase whether it is a question or a normal 
phrase since such questioning phrase/ verse is a poetical form. If this 
question-answer system were not understood properly then it would be 
difficult to interpret the Gurbani in its real perspective .’ 353 The 
importance of this question-answer format increases when Guru Nanak 
uses the said format in the beginning of the Guru Granth Sahib: 


How can we be true and how can the screen of 
untruth be rent? 

Bu obeyinq, O Nanak! the pre-ordained order of the 
Lord of will . 354 

In this body (lamp), put the oil of the practice of 
reciting the religious books and the wick of Lord’s fear. 

Light this lamp with the fire of the knowledge of the 
Truth. 

With this oil thus shall (thy) lamp burn . 355 

Embrace such gnosis, O my soul that thou mayest 
become the True Lord’s slave . 356 

(c) Use of Practical Methods: ‘Many times very simple methods 

practiced almost everyday are quoted to explain the philosophy ’: 357 

By washing with water the dust, of the besmeared 
hands, feet and other parts of the body, is removed. 

The garment polluted with urine, that is washed clean 
by applying soap. 


353 Devinder Singh Chahal, op. cit., p. 5. 

354 fe Hfew dslwl fev cp? 3^ vfo II 

ysrfi-T wst aws 4 iTOST fofWH 7 (Vfell Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1. 
ass tret p-gyr oOfnetw n 

3§ ^ fe? 3fe> Ufefefl' II 

HtT prf riW'sTw II P II 

fey kf vtv hS ii 

sdfe gVif TTfera 3# ftfft II II Ibid., p. 25. 

356 WW rhjy H?j wfe II 

iky rfej feir n ui ibid., p. 728. 

357 Devinder Singh Chahal, op. cit., p. 6. 
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The soul, defiled with sins, that is cleaned with the 
love of (God’s) Name. 358 

The words by speaking which honour is obtained, that 
utterance of the words acceptable. 

By uttering harsh words man comes to grief. Hearken, 

O’ my foolish ignorant soul! They, who are pleasing to 
Him, are good. 

What else is to be said or described? 359 

Demerits, then, turn into enemies and falsehood 
sounds the bugle (in glee). 360 

(d) Use of Established Concepts, Ancient Philosophy: There is 
another method where Gum Nanak uses pre-established old concepts or 
notions or ancient philosophy in the beginning of the verse and then at 
the end of the verse explains his own philosophy.’ 361 For example: 


There are nether-worlds below the nether-worlds and 
lacs of skies over skies. 

The scriptures say one thing; searching after (God’s) 
limit and bounds, (without success, people) have 
grown weary. 

The Semitic scriptures say that there are eighteen 
thousand worlds, but in reality there is only one 
essence, (that the Lord is limitless). 

If there be any account (of His), then alone man can 
write that the Lord’s account finishes not and whilst 
describing the account (man Himself) finishes. 


358 Uf % FF FtJ II 
IFSt UT 8ddH tFJII 
HT USt# oWf Ufell 

H FFfF hfe II 

Hfe W t TTfUT II 

Ub TF? of II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 4. 

359 frFT tfebT bfe wb>T F tfebf bT^Fi II 

feF tfe ferret nfe HTb hf ntws ii 
H PdH ei'd Pd F eF5 d Pd foC o(dd TbF; II Ibid., p. 15. 

360 »f§are fkff ?FFT Ffh ^FFt Tf II 

fHF HW ffW tt bf II Ibid., p. 19. 

361 Devinder Singh Chahal, op. cit., p. 6. 
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O Nanak! call Him great. 

He Himself knows His Own-self . 362 


The Veda is but a trader. 

The soul’s capital-stock is only the Lord’s 
comprehension, which is obtained through the Lord’s 
grace. 

Nanak, without this capital-stock none has ever 
departed laden with the profit of the Lord’s Name . 363 

The Vedas proclaim that virtue and vice are the seed 
of heaven and hell. 

Whatever man sows that alone grows. 

The soul realizes it, when it eats the fruit of his 
deeds . 364 

(6) Bhagat Singh Hira 

Bhagat Singh Hira says that ‘the Onkar Philosophy is not a 
subject of intellectuals. It is not only difficult rather impossible to put the 
Ultimate Reality in space which is beyond the space; to bring in form 
which is formless; and to bound the limit which is limitless. As it is a 
major stream of philosophy, its study cannot be denied by any human 
sciences. In fact, the philosophy as an independent discipline includes 
some special practices through which Divine sources can be searched 
and attained. Therefore, the Onkar studies cannot be separated from the 


362 IT3W tot® wtr warnv wh ii 

6dc( Gacx 3'fe) TO' %V cfofrt feof <S'd II 

TTOH 'WTOTO SRjft Wf® fTO TO? II 
ufe TO fofcfbt wt tfe feTOH II 

TOTO wptftm W TOt W II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 5. 

363 jjy d 1 Ph ofdHp lit) <jfe II 

TOTO TO# 3W wfe ?) Hfew II 3 II Ibid., p. 1243. 

364 ay yon# TO TOy WTO 7TTO <T at# II 

H ait H fait TOTO fpt r#t II Ibid. 
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philosophy. The Onkar can be searched through philosophy; if it doesn’t 
search Onkar then it is meaningless ’. 365 

Section-II 

Hermeneutical Tools within the Gurbani 

These tools are those references which are searched from the 
Gum Granth Sahib to get the methodology for the understanding of 
Gurbani. The meaning of Eternal Reality can be undestood in a more 
appropriate way through these tools. For example, Guru Arjan Dev tells 
us the way to contemplate through the concentration. He says that any 
effort is fruitful only if it includes concentration of mind. 

Sing the praise of the Lord, O friendly saints, with 

alertness and single-mindedness . 366 

It is noteworthy that only those hermeneutical tools have 
been studied which are used to interpret the Gurbani so that excessive 
explanation can be excluded. These hermeneutical tools are as follows: 


Realization of Sabad with Surti (Hdfd) (Consciousness) 

The realization of Sabad with concentration is an essential 
research tool for the understanding of Divine revelation. As Guru Sahib 
says: 


few'Hsfl (VdWA) wwi? fer ddf iwntj v gvr icgr, Tih fed fenr^gr ^ 

<7 Hbr tfe ofdcV of fort 6d1 Hdl WTsfd & I HfJH 5 V felrF <V HiTcf WlfS W fed dt ddH6 T 

fidAbCd SfdcV &l Ud ddHd V WW fov fehbf'd dt 3+ ddf id H5fV| VdWTH ddHd fesr WTS 
& frlH d'dl fcJTWd V Hdd HH<T HH" <7 Sifew rd Hoftl 1 ft I ft!H 55St tlWlof'd <7 ddHft TdST fwfjW rtdl id 
rragT i §w?5Fd, gdBd dfet ®few id & it §nferd fev vdHd wfsrdEr &’ i Bhagat Singh 
Hira, Onkar Darshan, Bhagat Singh Hira, New Delhi, 1977, p. 15. 

Ud 5ft GHdfd 5!dd JT=r }fe II 

Socdid dfell Guru Granth Sahib, p. 295. 
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God Himself is the Word and Himself the 
understanding, which is tuned to its music. 367 


367 

368 

369 

370 

371 

372 


With Pervading Lord’s Name, my mind is pierced 
through. 

What else should I reflect upon? 

By fixing attention on the Divine Word happiness is 
produced. 

Imbued with the Lord, sublime joy emanates. 368 

Without reflecting on the Guru’s word, he suffers 
transmigration, loses honour and continues coming 
and going. 369 

Through the Guru, God’s Name becomes manifest in 
man’s mind. 370 

As a lotus-flower remains unaffected in water, as also 
a duck swims against the current and becomes not 
wet, so with fixed intent on the Guru’s word and 
uttering the Name, O Nanak, the dreadful world-ocean 
is crossed. 371 

When human light blends with the Supreme Light and 
the union of wisdom is effaced with the universal 
wisdom, then, mortal’s killing-instinct and egotism 
depart and suscepticism and sorrow afflict him not. 

The Guru-ward, within whose mind abides the Lord, 
him the Guru unites with Lord’s union. 372 

There is the same inner consciousness amongst all the 
beings. 


ufo hw gfc »p£r ii 

Ufa f%cJT7T w II 

U"fk i-R-Ffe WfT-f ufk fFU" II 3 II Ibid., p. 165. 

H?7 tftw »ref for oraf ifwtl II 
HW m fuk WS& m FFf II Ibid., p. 62. 

hw fa?> »nt frt ufk kkt ynws fFF 1 kilt wibid., p. 1031. 

uranfk HW *1 h'8 ii 3 II Ibid., p. 414. 
rPT iTO Kfij oTHW fMW Hddl'kl F FTF II 
HFfk HFfe W? HW wObtf TPTot ?TK II Ibid., p. 938. 

HHt Hfe HFHt HFfk II 

PJh 1 d Q k did UIF (Vdl HdH 1 HdJ II 

uranfk frTF ufo nfe ?h fen hw hrt ttrhtii? ii ibid., p. 21. 
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373 


374 


375 


376 


Without inner consciousness, He has created none. 

As is consciousness, so is their way. 

He alone (calls mortals) to account (and subject to His 
order) they come and go . 373 

The Lord is seen, heard of and known, but His relish 
is not obtained. 

How can a lame, armless and blind person run to 
embrace the Lord? 

Make fear of God thine feet, His love thine hands and 
His understanding thine eyes. 

Sayeth Nanak, in this way, O’ wise woman! The union 
with the Bridegroom is accomplished . 374 

The body is the dust, and the wind speaks therein. 
Consider, O, wiseman, who it is that has died. 

It is the inner-understanding, strife, and ego which 
have died. 

He, who is the Seer, dies not. 375 

I understand not the worth of remaining awake in 
Lord’s service nor have I felt the sublimity of His 
meditation. 

O my Inaccessible and Incomprehensible Lord, the Life 
of the world, Thou art my main-stay . 376 

By meeting the True Guru truth is produced and 
becoming truthful man is absorbed in the True Lord. 


toT Haft HH & rft»TII 

Haft fazra 1 " tfe ?> oft»T II 

nut Haft au 1 " fan a^ ii 

stf 1 fet HFau Frail Ibid., pp. 24-25. 

fHH HHt>a FFHtHT HT§ 7i uttV wfe II 

p? fw nfw fet Fife mi raft h 

t a[ HaH ofa WW a[ tfea Haft otaft II 

?mo( sru fmr# fta ta ffnaa 1 aft ii a ii ibid., p. 139. 

ti dl H'dl pQd II 

a? % ftnrtt H»F H of§f II 

Hat Haft W HRJ5F1 II 

§H a HHT H ttfaU T l'll3 Wlbid., p. 152. 

Ha 1 " Haft a FFatHfr 7T FFH H-Fatt II 

§a tat i-idirik<y h% aw nw »rarftrii ibid., p. 218 . 
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When by the Guru’s teachings the mortal is filled with 
Divine fear he obtains understanding and honour 
welcomes him. 

O’ Nanak! the True King Himself then blends man 
with His Ownself. 377 

As much is the sound in the mind, that much is Thy 
tune, O God, and all the forms are Thy body. 

Thou Thyself art the tongue and Thyself the nose, O 
Lord. 

Talk not of any other, O my mother. 378 

Without there is Truth in the heart, then man becomes 
true and obtains the True Lord. 

Without the Lord’s writ, understanding is not attained 
and by babbling and prattling man wastes himself. 
Wherever thou, may go and sit, speak well and 
inscribe the Lord’s Name in thy mind. 379 

Make the ever-decreasing age thy shop and make the 
Lord’s True Name thy merchandise. 

Make understanding and meditation thy ware-house 
and in that ware-house, put thou the True Name. 

Have dealing with the Lord’s dealers and gaining the 
profit rejoice in thy mind. 380 

I have no intellect, wisdom, sense and cleverness. 

If Thou, O Lord, leadest me on to Thyself then alone 
can I meet with Thee. 381 

Concerntration of Mind with Sabad 

In the Lord’s love is the spiritual vision and through 
the spiritual vision the Lord is comprehended. 


377 Fra - fi-ra Fra - Fra - nftr h 1 Rj Fn-rfe n 

Fpjfe ut ufc fc# ub trfe ii 

HFF U'fdH'd II Ibid., p. 18. 

378 FB 1 H BET FFjfe gf?7 FB 1 fV Mt II 

f »r£r FJTW »BF HTW F BFF 5B§ HBtll Ibid., p. 350. 

379 fm hbzt Fraf? ?rut tfe tfe dl^'^lm II 

frrt Frfe FBfk h bet n ibid., p. 566. 

380 <j'd EB o( Id »1 1 iH 1 Htj BH o( Id II 

Wfe" HB sdsIH'M f3H f¥fB feH A B4 II 
^BFFfw 1 " fH§ ?BB B BBF HB UF II Ibid., p. 595. 

381 Hfe HftT HBfB BBt tBd'dl II 

W FF EB fi-BBtll Ibid., p. 804. 
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382 

383 

384 


385 

386 

387 


By Guru’s grace, this ineffable discourse is known . 382 

Through the Guru, divine knowledge, concentration 
and mind’s satiation are attained . 383 

The man attached to mammon is very blind and deaf. 
He hears not the Name, and makes a great uproar 
and tumult. 

The pious persons are known by enshrining love for 
Lord’s Name. 

They hear and believe in God’s Name and in God’s 
Name they are absorbed. 

Whatever pleases Him, that He does and causes to be 
done. 

Nanak, human being, the instrument, plays as the 
Lord causes him to play . 384 

Without the Name, what other support can one 
have ? 385 

The evil-minded man, bereft of gnosis loses even his 
capital. 

How can he earn profit? 

Meditating on the Name, one indrinks the Lord’s elixir 
and is pleased with Truth, O Nanak . 386 

Meditate I on the Lord’s feet and am a sacrifice unto 
them. 

My Guru is himself the Supreme Lord Master. 

Within my mind and heart, embrace I His 
contemplation . 387 


gfe nftr fw ?7 fw ?7 nftr Ffew arenfe Fufet h ibid., p. 879 . 
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389 

390 

391 


As the deer follows the sound of huntsman’s bell, and 
gives up its own life, but ceases not to think of that; 

In the same and likewise manner see I my Lord. 
Forsaking the Lord, I turn not my mind to another. 
Pause. 

As the fisherman gazes on the fish. 

As the goldsmith steals gold while fashioning it. 

As the lustful man gazes on another’s woman and as 
the gambler marks the throwing of shell. 

Similarly wherever Nama sees, he sees the Lord there. 
Nam Dev ever meditates upon the Lord’s feet. 388 

Becoming the embodiment of the Lord’s meditation, 
he attains to a seat of equilibrium. 

He fixes his mind’s attention to the True Name. 389 

Reflect thou over the Guru’s image in thy mind and by 
Guru’s instruction propitiate thy soul with the Guru’s 
hymns. 390 

O’ Lord of Thy will ! to obey Thy command is to praise 
and eulogise Thee. 

That alone is the Divine comprehension and 
visualisation which pleases Thee. 391 

Appoint such a Guru, that thou mayest not have to 
appoint another again. 


ii 

UF7 TFT ^ # fWA ?7 rFS" II 3 II 
W 3F-F YFR II 
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frf§ H^F dtr FfH»F^ T ll 
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Utter such word that thou mayest not have to utter 
another again. 

Embrace such meditation that thou mayest not have to 
embrace another again. 

Die thou in such a way, that thou mayest not have to 
die again. 392 

Interpretation and Understanding of Sabad 

For the interpretation of the Divine Word, the understanding 
of Sabad is the most essential factor. 


Being propitiated with the Guru’s word, this soul is 
enraptured. 393 

With the true wooden slate of the true mind read thou 
the supremely sublime Gurbani. 

Nanak, he alone is learned and he the wise scholar, 
who wears the Necklace of the Lord’s Name. 394 

The sole will of the One Lord prevails all over. 

The entire creation emanates from the One Lord. 
Nanak, the supreme Guru unites man in the Lord’s 
union. 

It is by the Guru’s grace, that he goes and blends with 
the Lord God. ’ 95 

The Luminous Lord, who has infused His Light 
amongst all, is Himself the Name and Himself the true 
instruction. 

In this frail body, within which rings the breath, the 
Name-Nectar is received through the Guru. 396 


392 


393 

394 

395 

396 


k ajf orarr ftr avfe s torv n 
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Within the mortal, the life is of the Lord’s Name, by 
which he meet’s with his Spouse. 

Without the Name, there is darkness in the world. 
Through the Name, the Lord becomes manifest. 

Of reading, reading, the scholars and the silent sages 
are tired, and weary are the sectarians of washing 
their bodies. 

Without the Name no one attains unto God and the 
woe-begone depart wailing. 

Nanak, if man’s good destiny awakes, he attains unto 
the Merciful Master. 397 

The Creator Himself does and causes others to do. 

He Himself enshrines the Guru’s hymns in man’s 
mind. 

From God emanates ambrosial Gurbani, which the 
Exalted Guru narrates and preaches to the world , 398 

The blind apostate neither knows the Name, nor 
understands the Gurbani and so he passes his life in 
misery. 399 

Blind and deaf are they, who know not the Name 
What for did they come in the world? 

They attain not God’s elixir, waste their life in vain 
and are born again and over again. 

The foolish and idiotic infidels are the worms of ordure 
and in ordure putrefy they. 400 


397 nt»T Jjfeft flit HW & frW HE HW ufe II 
(y* Hil t! rl Pdl Hl'rtd E Hy t! UHUTZ d fe II 

tftw Heft uft uft EH EH EH pfs II 
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WHH WEHt HHfH Wrf? Eft II Ibid., p. 1250. 
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402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 


Without the Name, the bride becomes not pure, even 
though she may make many decorations. 

She knows not the worth of her spouse and is 
attached to another’s love. 

Nanak, she is impure, she is of ill-conduct and, 
amongst women, an evil woman . 401 

Without the Name, the world has gone so much mad 
that one can describe it not. 

They, whom the Lord saves, are saved and they 
remain attuned to His Name. 

Nanak, the Creator-Lord, who has created all the 
creation, knows every thing . 402 

To read scriptures, to reflect upon grammar and to say 
prayers three times a day, avail not. 

Without Guru’s word, where is emancipation, O 
mortal? 

Without the Lord’s Name, one is entangled to death . 403 
The Guru’s word is heard in the four corners of the 
world and through it, the mortal merges in True 
Name . 404 

By his preaching the Perfect True Guru instructs the 
mortal . 405 

The Name is the dispeller of distress, only if some one 
enshrines it in the mind . 406 

The Guru’s word abides in the Guru. 

It becomes not manifest through any one else . 407 


fed HW m d ddfe H »fddf oft Hldl'd II 
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409 

410 

411 

412 


Through great good fortune I am blessed with this 
body and in this human life I have fixed my mind on 
God. 

Without the Name , all is utter darkness. 

Rare is the one, who understands this through the 
Guru’s grace . 408 

True is the Lord and true is His Gurbani . 409 

From the Guru, gnosis is obtained and the mortal 
reflects upon the Supreme Reality. 

Through the Guru man attains Lord’s mansion and 
court and the treasurefulls of His devotional service. 
Through the Guru, one dwells on the Name and 
realises the worth of Lord’s meditation. 

Through the Guru is the saint dedicated to God’s 
praise, and in his mind is enshrined the Infinite 
Name . 410 

He, to whom the Lord shows mercy; that man obtains 
Him and reflects over the Guru’s hymns . 411 
He, who understands Gurbani, is absorbed in the 
True Lord. 

Meditate on the One Name, O man, with an 
uninterrupted love. 

Nanak, blessed is Lord, the Embellisher of the 
mortal . 412 

The Lord God abides in the saints congregation. 
Reflecting on the Guru’s word, thou shalt realise 
Him . 418 
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They who meditate on their Lord are imbued with His 
love and their ego and desire are stilled. 

The Pure Lord is pemeating there within and amongst 
all they see the Pervading God, the Enemy of ego. 414 

He ponders over the very pure word of the Guru. 

0 Nanak, the Name of the Lord is man’s 
embellisher. 415 

1 ponder on the Name, do sublime deeds and I am 
blessed with the standard of the Lord’s Name. 

Without the Name, the false find no place of rest. 

The jewel of the Lord’s Name alone becomes 
acceptable. 416 

He alone understands the Lord, whom he Himself 
instructs. 417 

If the Lord so wills, then summons He the mortal into 
His presence. 

If man pierces his soul with the Word, then obtains he 
glory. 

They who wear religious robes, burn in pride and are 
ruined. 

Through truth, the truthful ones merge in the True 
Lord. 418 

The Creator Himself does and causes others to do. 

He Himself enshrines the Guru’s hymns in man’s 
mind. 

From God emanates ambrosial Gurbani, which the 
Exalted Guru narrates and preaches to the world. 419 


413 Hdrft uft Uf dddtl 1 SUtT HW dltJ'Pd II Ibid., p. 1314. 

414 HW dltd'Pd EW tfdT WE U§ft T-Fdt II 

PcSdddW uft Hf >>P3Kd T H' HWt II Ibid., p. 1233. 

415 »ffe fedHW cM HW II 

7EEE Hd'did'd II Ibid., p. 362. 

416 HW dltJ'dl 5^# FRjt WE Efwi II 

WE to" EZ 5W 7EE ZEE II Ibid., p. 765. 

417 H ft frTFT nrfir 3W II Ibid., p. 839. 

418 h Hirfe awt ii 

HW 913" ut II 

o(ft odt %TT tn-rfpj Hfe rl'dPd II 
W% FFfe HH^ftril Ibid., p. 839. 
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Nectar-sweet is the Guru’s instruction and the 
Gurbani. 

Night and day, utter I the God’s Name. 

Within whose heart, the True Lord-God abides; That 
heart of the mortal becomes immaculate. 420 

There is but one Divine sermon, uttered by the only 
Guru; there is One Name to reflect upon. 

True is the merchandise, true the shop and true the 
garners filled with jewels. 

If the Beneficent Lord bestows, then alone are they 
obtained by the Guru’s grace. 421 


Historcal References 

The Hindu comes to the house of the Hindu. 

Chanting the sermon, he puts on the yarn-sacred 
thread on the boy’s neck. 

Putting on the thread, he commits sins. 

For his ablutions and washings, he is approved not. 422 

There raged a battle between the Mughals and 
Pathans and the sword was wielded in the battle- 
field. 

They, the Mughals, aimed and fired their guns and 
they, the Pathans attacked with their elephants. 

They, whose letter has been torn in God’s court, must 
die, O my brethren. 


419 JOfTLT FFF 1 of% WF II 

hw urfe Ffe FFfe ii 

hw §ff »rte srst FFFfer nrftr H^fewii Ibid., p. 125. 

420 gjF 5T HW lOffFF & wH II 

FffeFF Ffe 5F Ftrfe II 

Ffe Ffe FF 1 FF UTcf >FFfe F HfF feFHW FFF F II Ibid., p. 1057. 

421 feoF Ffet feF cTTF fefe FFF Pd II 
FF 1 F^F 1 FF FF FFfe FF FW II 

FF few F ufefeffe F FF FFFFFT II Ibid., p. 646. 

422 fife - 1 urfe Iff fff ii 

FF rlrtO pfe dl IFF II 

FF l-Pfe oTF Ffewfet II 

FFF FF 1 wfe 7> ufet II Ibid., p. 951. 
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423 


424 

425 


There were the women of Hindus, Muslims, Bhattis 
and Rajputs. 

The robes of some were torn from head to foot, and 
some had their dwellings in the cremation ground. 

How did they, whose majestic husbands came not 
home, pass their night? 

The Creator, of Himself, acts and causes others to act. 
To whom should we complain? 

Weal and woe, O God, are according to Thy will. 

To whom should man go to wail? 

The Commander issues His command and is pleased. 
Nanak, the mortal obtains, what is destined for 
him. 423 

The narratives of the forefathers make their 
descendants good children. 

They accept that which is pleasing to the Guru and 
perform the deeds accordingly. 424 

Thou alone art Sire Ram Chand, who hast no form 
and outline. 

Thou, O Flower-girt God, of fascinating sight, has a 
quoit in Thy hand. 

Thou hast thousands of eyes and thousands of forms. 
Thou alone art the Giver and all others are beggars. 425 

The holy man is the bridge, built by God, the Destiny- 
scribe. 

Through him the body-Ceylon is robbed off its 
wickedness and the demons are annihilated. 


HBTB5 WS\ Md'dl ^ Hftr 3UT ddlfe II 
fvf yfe tjwyl urrfe fdd'yl ii 
ftfF fe ut# dddld ufe fey HdcF ^fe II LI II 
fer fdfefe »P?F ddoCil Ffe>ffe 6o(d'<il II 
fefty UFF fMWW fedcV HHfe II 
ffe f ufe f nrfexT fe^ fe§ tfe fejfe ii £ ii 
nfe oFT oTdfe oTdF 1 foTF 7> WfftT Hifem II 
FF HF 3% Ut foTF t wfs fFffeFT II 

UFHt yfek feTF BBFof ufe^T II 0 II 83 II Ibid., p. 418. 

yyfem 1 oidfem 1 yn hvf 11 

frr Hfddjd Hfe oTdH of%fe|| Ibid., p. 951. 

Tjt OTH-tid frHH fy 7 > gftrw II 

yvOT'wl HOTfe OTfe nyfw ii 

HOT ks wfe Sf HOT fey HOT JOT & H3F II 8 II Ibid., p. 1082. 
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426 


427 


428 


429 


The Ram Chand of the mind slays the Rawan of pride 
and through the Guru is realised the secret, which 
Babhikhan disclosed. 

The holy man ferries across the ocean, even the stones. 
The holyman saves thirty-three crores (millions) of 
men . 426 

With great mental effort Ram Chander gathered his 
army, in utter sadness. 

The army of monkeys was also at his service and in 
his mind and body, he became infinitely zealous of 
war. 

Ten-headed Rawan had taken away Sita, his wife 
and Lachhman had died of the curse . 427 

Within his mind, Ram chander mourned for Sita and 
Lachhman. 

He remembered, Hanuman the monkey-god and he 
came to meet him. 

He misguided demon knows not that wonderous are 
the deeds which He, the Lord does. 

Nanak, ineffaceable are the past deeds which He, the 
Carefree Lord rewards . 428 

The Hindu is blind and the Muslim is one-eyed. 

The Lord-divine is the wiser of the two. 

The Hindu worships at the temple and the Muslim at 
the mosque. 

Nama serves that Lord, who has neither a temple, nor 
a mosque . 429 


ajwffcr attfr Hf ftlB II 
So (' M<dl tdf Hd't II 

H 1 Id6 Ufft d'd& II 
if aite arayfu urofe n 
areyfu H'Md U7J3 3^ n 
arayfu 33fk §ut ii so ii Ibid., p. 942. 
ay at ftet wfeft ay wferg- h 

8dd off Art 1 i-ltl't Hft d (ft rjg W-Pf II 

KtH 1 - 1 arfenr tiuPud h§ rratlni Ibid., p.1412. 
H?7 Hit au ao-wd h! d 1 hsks - hht ii 
UStB'd wlw WfeUT srft hSjt II 

|W tf 7> HHatP ftft US' oftt oTT-f II 
ft 1 ftol iudd'd K fo(dd 7> fkstt UT-T II Ibid. 

fUf rfc? WLf. W&W 

tfPF % fuporot fH»PW II 

fUf WT HHtfe II 

(V>r fRJ tga T S' wfHt II 8 II 3 II 7 II Ibid., p. 875. 
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The Hindu have forgotten the Primal Lord and are 
going the wrong way. 

As Narad instructed so they worship the idols. 

They are blind, dumb and the blindest of the blind. 

The ignorant fools take stones and worship them. 
Those stones when they themselves sink, how shall 
they ferry thee across ? 430 

Ahylya was the wife of Gotam, the penitent. Seeing 
her Indra was fascinated. 

When he got thousand marks of vulva on his body, 
then did he regret in his mind . 431 

Vyas instructed and taught Janmeja, the king, to 
refrain from doing three things, riding a horse, 
bringing home a fairy and accepting her word . 432 


References of Grammar 
Noun (U^) 

The saints proclaim that the Venerable Lord abides in 
all hearts . 433 

The saints have put me on the God’s path . 434 

O’ Lord ! incomparable and infinite are Thy words. 
They are the mainstay of Thy saint. Reflect on 
Gurbani, O’ Man ! 435 


430 


431 

432 

433 

434 

435 


fuf HW fW Wtft II 
uujfu fir ph h 
ym araf wr w? ii 
to ® yulu yanr ii 

§ftr W Jirfu ft 3H srar TOcf'C-'O II Ibid., p. 556. 

UTHH 3V »TOfe»T P^Hdl fUH uftT fUH II 

HUH Hutu fuUH UUT UU U 1 Hfc HSUrfew II Ibid., pp. 1343-44. 

UHU HUHH 1 U HUT HUfrT fwfn II Ibid., p. 1344. 

ur? UJZ fr ufo rT at H371 5tftr§ yorfoll Ibid., p. 1426. 

K oft nft irdBT irfewil Ibid., p. 100. 

y>\m ww H3?> wire arst altP'dlw rfff n Ibid., p. 80. 
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The patronage of the Lord’s Feet and obeisance unto 
the saints, in these I find the comfort of comforts . 436 


Preposition (oP^oT) 

If a mighty man smites another mighty man, then the 
mind feels not anger . 437 

He is said to be saintly teacher; if he imparts true 
instruction to his pupils . 438 

The scholars, teachers and astrologers, ever, read the 
mythological books . 439 

The kings are tigers and the courtiers dogs, they go 
and (harass) or (awaken) the sitting and the sleeping 
ones . 440 

If some one gives himself a big name and revels to 
please his mind, in the eyes of the Lord, he is but a 
worm, for all the corn that he pecks . 441 

O Mulla, it is not known at what place death shall 
come to the mortal ? 442 

O my soul, ever abide thou with thy Lord . 443 

O man, meditate thou on the Lord, till there is breath 
in thy body . 444 

O Creator, seeing Thy creation I have become Thy 
devotee . 445 

Come, O dear saints, let us utter the discourse of the 
Ineffable Lord . 446 


436 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 


HOSTS' TOTO HTO HTOII 
TO TO TOjtll Ibid., p. 407. 

rf TOTO H5T3- of# TOT 3 1 " Hf?> TO S TOf II Ibid., p. 360. 
W IJTOftr WfcfWf tJ'SfdTO Hfe tfsil Ibid., p. 938. 
ufTO TOT HfeHt fe- Pfftr TOTSTII Ibid., p. 419. 

57T Htu HoTtJH HdP'fefp TO II Ibid., p. 1288. 

rf 5 (V© TOTS' ^gr FTO 5ft Kfe §TS II 

TOTH TvTOt ofcr wf TO TO: II Ibid., p. 360. 

HTO 7> toQ- HfettP wt fet grfell Ibid., p. 1412. 

S TO Kftw f TO TO sft ?7& II Ibid., p. 917. 

5tft TO ? TO# fTOf firs Kftr HTJ II Ibid., p. 724. 
ofTO qM'TO) HTOToT II Ibid. 
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O ears of mine , ye were sent to hear the True Name . 447 


Pronoun 0-i3<v^ ) 

Within my mind and body is an exceedingly great 
pang of separation. 

How shall my Beloved come to meet me in my 
home ? 448 


O’ my True Guru ! without Thee, I have none else . 449 

Come and meet me my maids and unite me with my 
Beloved . 450 

Masculine and Deterinative Pronoun »f% foJHtte'tJot ^3<v«s) 

This Gurbani is enshrined in the minds of those, why 
are so destined by the Primal Being . 451 

It is inexhaustible and exhausts not ever, whether one 
eats, expends or ties it to one’s skirt . 452 

That Carefree-Lord is unweighable and His real 
worth is known through Guru’s instruction . 453 

He, who is everywhere contained, dies not . 454 


Indefinite Pronoun (»rf?)H^ T Bor U3cv<s) 

Neither the yogi nor anyone else knows the lunar day, 
week day seasons and the month . 455 

Amongst all is the light of the One Lord, if some mortal 
were to realize it . 456 


446 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 


fta w at aar a^ratn ibid., p. 918. 

g H^ga ftfa& H 1 # HTlt ft U5"g|| Ibid., p. 922. 
ft nft afft fftaa wfe »raw feft uteH fi-rS urfa wfeii Ibid., p. 39. 
fta JH'fd'dj'd 1 ft Ha fag maa H afg II Ibid. 
wag firsa Frawtft ft fug fta fftwfgii ibid., p. 38. 
fta ffta S' ftfft ffta gag foftrw wfewn ibid., p. 919. 
gg mag aft a fftgggt trig aafftft uSii ibid., p. 1091. 

§g tuaagr wtsar granfe aft-rfe Fra ii ibid., p. 20. 

§g a yw ft afaw Farfgii ibid., p. 152. 
fftfe 'S j d TT rldfl rH'S d fft FPg eg ofgt II Ibid., p. 4. 
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Who-so-ever has found God , has found Him in the 
congregation of the righteous. 

Through the perfect good luck Lord’s love is 
obtained . 457 

No one asks for less. 

Whom should we acclaim then ? 458 


Interrogative Pronoun ) 

Who is unmanifest? 

Who is emancipated? 

Who is that who is united from within and without ? 459 

Who says Thou cannot do a thing. 

Thou, O Lord, art infinitely powerful . 460 

He alone is the Giver. 

Why to mention any other P 461 


Personal or Reflective Pronoun (Prti-K'ticx iw?) 

He Himself is True and True is all that He has 
made . 462 

Thyself repeat the Name and make others to repeat 
it . 463 

The Creator Himself makes man perform His service 
and Himself blesses him with the Name treasure 464 

By his own acts, he forfeits his credit . 465 


456 

457 

458 

459 


460 

461 

462 

463 

464 

465 


Sof Bfe tT't TT srstll Ibid., p. 120. 
fe?> irfew j-PVHdicjl yt tarfrr n ibid., p. 29. 
t3T ?> Hdnf& fen sratw HWfHII Ibid., p. 1238. 
o[^ F a(Z?> F II 
of^f H Wfe WaRTII Ibid., p. 939. 

5r§7> oit 3H % off BH HHOT nraitr&ll Ibid., p. 1303. 
fofH B oTOtw BBT fef Hglll Ibid., p. 158. 

HfB alw Hf Hfell Ibid., p. 294. 
rWf fBH mn^gil Ibid., p. 290. 
ttrO 1 5rer& sraBT *huj gtrfrr 11 ibid., p. 91 1. 
Wl# W-ll'B rmi ut yf II Ibid., p. 268. 
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Relative Pronoun (Hyu^'tJcx 

They who are come; They all shall assuredly 
depart . 466 

Whatever pleases Him, O Nanak; that alone is the 
good deed . 467 

We emulate with those who stand and serve at Lord’s 
door . 468 

Verb (forfe»F) 

By Thy grace do I understand Thee 469 

Thou art an ocean and the mine of jewels. 

Thy worth, O Lord, I know not . 470 

With a moment’s ambrosial glance of Thine, O Lord, 
live I and enjoy all the delights and dainties . 471 

O people, I am in red, and am wearing a red-robe . 472 


Intransitive Verb (»fora>for forfw 1 ) 

The Righteous Judge is under command to sit and 
administer even-handed justice . 473 

Blest and acceptable is the pious person who never 
suffers defeat . 474 

God’s Saints have the wealth and stock of God and 
they trade in consultation with the Guru . 475 


Auxiliary Verb (HirfeoT forf^of) 


466 

467 

468 

469 

470 

471 

472 

473 

474 

475 


H Hf t rTTThl Ibid., p. 1047. 

H_f3H TTOdP M 5TO II Ibid., p. 1239. 

fdVV'dTw FT TO idw II Ibid., p. 85. 
3rol fep §■ 3 tj totoii ibid., p. 103. 
f HW TO/> T dl'3 ZJ§ JTO ?7 TO? to! TOH II Ibid., p. 779. 
PffHH fenfe- fentf TO rfh? Fran ?3T TO HW II Ibid. 
fep % lit grot gro tgr orat u ibid., p. 785. 

PTO TOfe S TOOJ tj gftr HTO PTO yld'ifd II Ibid., p. 38. 
P?T dTTOfV H PPTOi SJrT oT& ?T wt TOfoll Ibid., p. 28. 
0 fd eldTTO 0 fd P?> d 1 Ph p did P"fe old fd TOUTO II Ibid. 
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Slave Nanak’s mind is filled with bliss, when he sees 
God’s sight even for an instant . 476 

Only the saint of the World-Lord becomes eternally 
stable . 477 

Forsaking the Lord, if one becomes a servant of 
another, one’s honour, dignity and reputation get 
decreased, therewith . 478 

Adjectives (fewwd) 

Great is the Lord and high (His) seat 479 

Priceless is Thy Divine law and priceless Thy Court . 480 

Depend thou only on thy Guru-Gods’ prop and give up 
all other hopes . 481 

Conjuctions (who) 

The praisers praise (the Lord), but they obtain not this 
much understanding (that they may know His 
greatness), as the steams and the rivers falling into 
the ocean understand not (its extent ). 482 

Though man may practise purification day and night, 
but filth of the heart departs not from his body . 483 

By Guru’s favour He abides within the mind, and then 
everlasting peace ensues . 484 

Langauages 
Sehaskarita (HUHonfew) 


476 

477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 

483 


484 


rT?> JTOoT t Wrg- fe & Ufa few ferelll Ibid., p. 370. 

31#e 33B- wrfcr I gtwil Ibid., p. 375. 

uf F?of rf trel & fey ktv jrai? tth upg- n ibid., p. 497. 

?]r Hitra- Erfii ibid., p. 5. 

ttfHS treK >ffl JR Btw II Ibid. 

apa 5ft afa zoi; foopfen 

waa »PPP 5TC wfail Ibid., p. 895. 

HWat nwfo Haft <7 IP^P II 

(Vtftw Wfl" ^PTf U?fa HHftT n ri'e1»>ffij|| Ibid., p. 5. 

HtT oft few Wff wfe II 

K(V off % 77 37T % TPfa II Ibid., p. 265. 

aja fofW & Hf?j 3 r 7T5 T Ha HStll Ibid., p. 365. 
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Some read the Vedas, which are written in Sanskrit 
language and some read the Puranas. 

Some utter the Name on their rosaries and in it their 
attention is fixed. 

I know nothing of now and then, but recognise Thy 
One Name alone, O Lord . 485 


Sadhu (WQ) 

I make supplication, listen to me, O’ my Friend! This is 
the high time to serve the saints. 

Over here, earn the profit of God’s Name and depart, 
here-after, thou shalt have adorned abode. 

By day and night, the life goes on decreasing. 

By meeting the Guru, O’ Man! set aright thine 
affairs . 486 

To be sung in the tune of ‘Eksuan’. 

The mother thinks that her son is growing up; but this 
much she understands not, that day by day his age is 
diminishing. 

Calling him “mine, my own”, she fondles him 
excessively. 

The King of death’s couriers looks and laughs. 

So much hast Thou, O’ Lord! misled the world in 
illusion. 

How can it understand Thee, O’ Master! since 
mammon has bewitched it? Pause. 

Says Kabir, abandon the pleasures of sin, for thou 
shalt assuredly die in their association. 

O’ mortal! remember thou the Omnipresent Lord, by 
means of Gurbani, the grantor of eternal life. 

In this way, thou shalt swim across the terrible 
ocean . 487 


485 oCEt HdHfofdd 1 fet Ut WW II 

fet <TH fe HUM Wfr fSP fq»TW II 

W ut otH dl fcq| 7> rT r ?) T HTF 55T 7FK UsTTF II Ibid., p. 876. 

486 5ffe tfet PSS fe Hfe PS ZS& oft PW II 

stu 1- w ww fe wtr ferr pm few ii h ii 
»t@tt fe few tfe ii 

HcV Hre Info 5FH II Ibid., p. 13. 

487 fef W?7 t life UTWW rfet HFW PS 5W SS & ffe?F of ?7 fe fe ffe ffe 
VHSP UfWJ S\\ 

PS PS 5fe >feof W? fe fefH Ut HHfe UH II H II 
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488 


489 


Punjabi (Ufrat) 

Avarice is a dog, falsehood the sweeper and cheating 
the eating of a carrion. 

Slandering others, solely amounts to puting other’s 
filth in ones own mouth and fire of wrath is a pariah. 

In such sins, sweet and saline savour, and self-praise, 
I am engrossed. 

These are my doings, O’ my Creator! 

O’ Brother! Utter the words which may bring honour. 
Good are they who are styled good in Lord’s Court. 

The devilish sit and bewail. Pause . 488 

O’ God! Thou art the true creator, my Master. 

That alone happens what pleaseth The. 

I receive that what Thou givest me. Pause. 

All are thine and all meditate on Thee. 

He, unto whom Thou showest mercy, obtains the jewel 
of Thy Name. 

The pious persons obtain the Name, and the self- 
willed lose it. 

Thou Thyself separatest the mortals and Thyself 
unitest them . 489 


Lenhndi (wTotH ) 


>w tf rrar Mwf ii 

tH ft rTH Hfu»F t FFfew II II II 

ifk Mw ^ft fe? Hcfift fcdtjQ 11 

gT-retw rwg u 1 # wr? ffte? an# fo>j farftr aw ibid., pp. 91-92. 

-m ff f sftr tfw ii 
w hw w gtt »rarft tg tfeg? ii 

^FT o(F FIM'dcd t H% oldd'd II II 

w mjfyn uft ufeii 

fen h ufo craWfe (fte oran aftr 3fs4i ibid., p. 15. 
t ofdd 1 H FTS 7 H'tl II 

h feg ntt gfrt h f tft Htt u§ iret ii <\ ii gzpf ii 

FH? Mt f Frf fwfetr II 

fHTT t fqfF oraftr ftft 7 CH ipfew II 

arenftr ww H?grftr did'fenr ii 

=rg wf-r wrfir fkwfe»r ii Ibid., p. 11. 
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490 

491 

492 

493 

494 


Farid, when she is young, the bride enjoys not her 
spouse; when she grows old, she dies. 

Lying in the grave, the bride cries, “I could met Thee 
not, O my Spouse. ” 490 

Farid, how long canst thou run on the house top? 
Abandon thou my sleep towards thy love. 

The numbered days, which were allotted to thee; they 
have passed away, by passing day by day . 491 

If Thou say so, I would cut off my head and give it to 
Thee, O my Friend. 

Mine eyes long for Thee. 

When shall I see Thine vision, O Lord ? 492 

Braj (HrT) 

If thou hast not sung the praises of the World Lord 
thou hast wasted thy life in vain. 

Says Nanak, meditate thou on God, O man, like the 
way, the fish loves water . 493 

O man, what evil understanding hast thou harboured? 
Thou art engrossed in the pleasure of other men’s 
women and in slander, and the Pervading God thou, 
worshippest not. 

Thou knowest not the way to emancipation, but 
runnest about to amass wealth. 

At last nothing shall keep company with thee; in vain 
hast thou entangled thyself 494 


Sanskrit (FHfqTEJ) 


?v?f off A d'PdG II 

nra - >r ■§■ 7=ra iv n ibid., p. 1380. 

ws fir? *l?dl PcVd'Pd ii 

H fel <55? aiw HT& fewfj II Ibid. 

§ U# HrTci Hfk»r its\ fHF §3^ II 
cfe KfijrT 5rfc II Ibid., p. 1094. 

Up? UTfsfe dl'feG iTOf »foT^ offa II 

ora" <Wjof <jPd 3TT >W frld fa 14 H?5 o(6 Kte II Ibid., p. 1426. 

H77 % gnfc t Ht# II 

U? ff?fc»F ^FT ?TK ?UTf3 77ftr II <\ II || 
iff H'fcsS t w; o?§ wf&y? 11 

wfe HOT oTf OTdl -few WU aV'few II Ibid., p. 632. 
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In the very beginning was the Unrivalled Lord, who 
loves the qualities like truthfulness, etc. 

He is supremely wonderful and beyond Nature; by 
remembering whom, all secure salvation. 

Utter thou only the beauteous Name of the Lord, who 
is the embodiment of Nectar and Reality. 

By remembering whom, the fear of birth, old age and 
death befalls not the man 495 

Persian Os'dnl) 

I utter one supplication before Thee. Hear it Thou, O 
my Creator. 

Thou art the true, great, merciful and faultless 
cherisher. 

The world is a perishable place. 

Know it for certain in thy mind, O man! 

Azrail, death’s courier, has canght me by the hair of 
my head, yet I know it not in the least, in my heart . 496 

Sahaskirti (HfeHfofet) 

You read books, say vesper prayers, argue, worship 
stones and sit in trance like a crane. 

With your mouth you utter falsehood like the excellent 
ornaments and recite the tripod gaotri three times a 
day. 

Round your neck in the rosary, on your forehead the 
sacred mark and on your head a towel and you have 
two loin-clothes. 

If you know the nature of the Lord, then you will find 
that all beliefs and rites are vain. 

Says Nanak, in good faith, meditate thou on the Lord. 
Without the True Guru, man finds not the way. 

Until the mortal knows the pervading God, his human 
birth is unprofitable. 


495 BdFrfe ywfefm nfe »rfe ww 33 11 
tra>refH Bjfefe fer nfeferfe 333 ufe ii <\ 11 

fe?W ?TK HfedHIl 
afe »ff>B 33 Hfeo? II 

hSIh fm>ra^ TT?yH framer II 5 II Ibid., p. 526. 

496 GB »RTFr cpBH ufe 3 33 33 33 oldd'd II 

UoT 5fefe 5fefe 3 W Uddddl'd II II 
tfefef 1 Hofer ddoiloj few Bfe II 

HH TO Hfe few 7> II 5 II Ibid., p. 721. 
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497 


498 

499 

500 


The world ocean, only a few cross over hu the Guru’s 
grace . 497 

Nanak, he who utters the God’s Name with his 
tongue, all his sins are washed off and he obtains the 
merit of millions of charities and eblution and of 
various purifications and pieties 498 

Culture (Hfewmu) 

The eyes, which charmed the world; those eyes I have 
seen, O Farid. 

They could endure not the streak of collyrium, but the 
now the birds have hatched their young in them . 499 

I may apply otto of aloe would and sandal to my body 
limbs, I may wear and carry on my body silk and silk 
clothes, Without God’s Name, where can I find peace? 
What should I wear and in what dress should I show 
myself? 

Without the World-Lord, how can I obtain comfort? 
Pause . 500 


ufe UHU few W|| 

^ - d 

few UTTfTT UcTTU HHfell 
HftT UU few wi fll 
fe-FW feuU5 Bdtl'd II 
UTfe HFU feuU foufell 

fefe ufe HHU oUFU II 
H FFU fe HUH UUHII 
HU UUU fUFTtT oTUHII 
UU ?FUU feuET ftrf || 

— U 

feu fed did WZ U let'll H II 

UH H UHH HW HUH U fefeu II 

HW HH'dH ira UdW'tlT k II Ibid., p. 1353. 

feu UHF fefe JOffcoT HUH ufeUHU II 

fwfe (Vivor zrfo zrfe giw hot ott few? n 3 11 ibid., p. 706. 
UUfe 1 feu fefeu HclJ Hfew H fefeu H feu II 
oTFTS ^tT (S' TRlfew H iM’ Hfe HTlfe II Ibid., p. 1378. 

UW UUU Hffe Ud'dQ II 
lUU UUHU feufe dtd'dQ II 
feu ufe ufh uu 1 hu rnufe II H II 
few feuuf few §fe femufe ii 

fsr?> rl'dlUI'H SOT m II 8 II II Ibid., p.225. 
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Then alone, does the red-robed one become the true 
bride, when she accepts the True Name. 

Please thou thy True Guru, then alone shalt thou be 
greatly beautified. 

Without God, there is no other place of rest. 

Put on thou such decorations, that may never be 
tarnished and make thee love thy Spouse day and 
night. 

Nanak, what is the characteristic of the chaste bride? 
Within her is Truth, her face is bright and she merges 
in her Groom . 501 

The remotest of the remote is He. 

Who can utter His praise? 

My soul lives by hearing of His tidings. 

By serving Thee, O Lord, the mortals of four religious 
orders and four castes are emancipated . 502 

He is the hero, and he is of high family, who has 
meditated on the Fortunate Lord. 

The warriours, priests, menials, the farmers and 
pariahs are saved by remembering the Lord . 503 

There are four castes of the literates, warriors, 
cultivators and menials and the four stages of life. 

He who meditates on the Lord, is most distinguished 
amongst men . 504 

The Hindus die worshipping and worshipping the 
idols and the Musalmans die bowing their heads. 

The former burn the dead and the latter bury them. 
Neither of the two finds Thy real state, O Lord . 505 

There are five prayers, five times for prayers, and the 
five have five names. 


501 


502 

503 


504 

505 


HUH U 1 Hd'dftl H 1 Hfc Ml HH ?T§ II 

Hfddld WIH H?ufu W UU U# U 1 UH 1 cUUt II 

>W Hldl'd HUrfu U HW HU U UUUt »fftrfufH II 

cTOsr Hd'dife w few feee & weft' we hw few wen eft weft n Ibid., p. 785. 

»RJTH ^TfdTH 1 0(^(5 H fdH 1 HU rile H Id) H 0 II 

eft ween eft Hew Hoft ft ft ff n ibid., p. 535. 

H HU 1 dd 6dd Hfe fufu ufiw sfdldd II 
tret yewe He ty fft ftn-ft ews ii ibid., p. 300. 

aen-Tf wet ye %h eft eee eft wjh eft e eft ftwt h ueey ii ibid., p. 861 . 
HU yfrT ufrT fuu HU HUH HU fHU ?UUt II 
fft ^ eft ftfe ® erft eel eft ee e efthi ibid., p. 654. 
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The first is truthfulness, second the honest earning 
and third charity in God’s Name . 506 

Make mercy thy mosque, faith thy prayer-mat, what is 
just and lawful, thy Quran, modesty thy circumcision 
and civility thy fast. 

So shalt thou be a Moslem. 

Make right conduct thy Mecca, truth thy spiritual 
guide and pious deeds thy creed and prayer. 

Rosary is that, what is pleasing to Him. 

Thus the Lord shall preserve thy honour, O’ Nanak . 507 

Some are Jains, who wonder in wilderness. 

They are wasted away by the Primal Being. 

In their mouth is not the Lord’s Name and they bathe 
not at the place of pilgrimage . 508 

Some besmear their body-limbs with ashes and wash 
off not their filth. 

Some wear unshorn matted locks and look hideous. 
They thus dishonour their lineage and dynasty 509 

I have seen the Lord midst the Yogis, various sects, 
solitarians, wandeing saints, celibates and patched- 
coat wearers. 

I have seen Him amongst penitents, austere men, 
silent sages actors, dramas and dances . 510 

Qualities of an Interpreter 


He alone is learned, he alone scholarly and wise, who 
practices the Lord’s Name . 511 


506 ufrT ufrT UfF UH ?T§ II 

ufbw HI 3W5 ffe sTtH VSffe II Ibid., p. 141. 

507 ta? HHtfe fiTCoT HTW UoT TJUHU5 || 

Fran wtfs nte tur urg 11 

WW HtJ tftf o^H 1 oRTH f?TW II 
3H# FT fen WHII Ibid., pp. 140-141. 

508 fefe Heft §5^ mfe HHU wfe»H II 

for yftr ?3dT OTJ 7> Hfaftr JTfew II Ibid., p. 1285. 

509 fefe eTHH tJd'^Pd JQfftr % 7 > feut II 

fefe fee fed'tt oTB Uff fed! II Ibid., p. 1284. 

510 HUT §tT TTfiWH Hfe HUTH || 

eat felne yfc 7-rftr ufVfr ee ?> T fe' few's 11 ibid., p. 1139. 

511 H ufe>H H ufe afe 1rT?fT STHW cVt II Ibid., p. 1288. 
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512 

513 

514 

515 

516 

517 


All say that the Lord is the greatest of the great. 

None calls Him less. No one has ascertained His 
worth. 

He becomes not great just by saying . 512 

Whosoever in their heart and mind, dwell on the One 
Lord, without the One Lord, they recognise not 
another . 513 

Rare is the gnostic, who understands this by meeting 
with the True Satguru. The glories are in the hand of 
the Lord. 

Him alone He blesses with them, whom He likes. 
Some rare one, if he becomes resigned to Guru’s will, 
reflects over the Guru’s word. 

This Gurbani is of the supreme person and through it, 
man abides in his own home . 514 

They, who meditate on the Lord’s Name, in their mind, 
they are imbued with the Lord God’s Name . 515 

With the true wooden slate of the true mind read thou 
the supremely sublime Gurbani. 

Nanak, he alone is learned and he the wise scholar, 
who wears the Necklace of the Lord’s Name . 516 

They who serve their True Lord, with single mind; Fall 
I at the feet of those persons. 

Through the Guru’s word, God dwells in the mind and 
the hunger for wealth departs. 

Immaculate and clean are the persons, who through 
the Guru, merge in the Lord’s Name . 511 


Hf F FTH HUB" SSS Uffe F nfe || 

ofo-rfe fFF F PFFtHT 5Hrfe F SS 7 sfs\\ Ibid., p. 15. 

fiw HfF Ms M »Hd T fw fBF 1 " feFH fHF SW F FHjt II Ibid., p. 649. 

■fen® MhM yy<*Q Hfddjd wfs fH^fe ii 

fw sfs h s sfs ii 

sM yltd'dHl h h FFHfk sfs 11 

Ml wst HU 1 yw oft - fer urfF SSS sfs II Ibid., p. 935. 

H HfF FTl fWfen H sfs ufo F^H FH HF HHjt II Ibid., p. 649. 

Ftfl - HZt HF HfF PFfHf HFF H HF II 

?H5oC H ufeHT H pfe sM fHH WA <TH dlfe SSI II Ibid., p. 938. 
fiw Hfddjd fM HfF nfenr fen hf ukk ii 
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519 

520 

521 

522 


To utter God’s praise and to fix attention with God, is 
the true self-mortification. 518 

Within the mortal, the life is of the Lord’s Name, by 
which he meet’s with his Spouse. 

Without the Name, there is darkness in the world. 
Through the Name, the Lord becomes manifest. 

Of reading, reading, the scholars and the silent sages 
are tired, and weary are the sectarians of washing 
their bodies. 

Without the Name no one attains unto God and the 
woe-begone depart wailing. 

Nanak, if man’s good destiny awakes, he attains unto 
the Merciful Master. 519 


The blind apostate neither knows the Name, nor 
understands the Gurbani and so he passes his life in 
misery. 520 

Meeting with the society of the True Guru, only a few 
obtain the relish of the Name-Nectar. 

So long as, man realises not the mystery of the Lord’s 
Name, till then death continues to torture him. 521 
To read scriptures, to reflect upon grammer and to say 
prayers three times a day, avail not. 

Without Guru’s word, where is emancipation, O 
mortal? 

Without the Lord’s Name, one is entangled to death. 522 


Up? raut ufg Hft H T fS" ) '>f T ofl" ftr FFfe II 
H iH<5 IrtdHW 6rlW frT dldH~ftT <V Pk FTH 1 Ip II Ibid., p. 1413. 

HtT HHH gg# gfg ofldfd gfg HHt fe? II Ibid., p. 1260. 
tfi»F »i t; Hd h 1 6 Hdd g Ph? yg Mwd 1 gfg n 

(drt TTHtT rl Pdl »l'(5d UT HP t! Pddld d Pp II 

ufky prfy prfy yg ytr yg gw yfy 11 

Py* Hy g Poic*) w y PpG gyfy gw yfy 11 

uuwg ggyt PFyt>>r gyfn gyyrfy yfy 11 ibid., p. 1250. 

w hw ft w fut grytii 

HWHtr wr yfy ferytii ibid., p. 665. 

pffkw 5? yg Ppd^l prfyyy gfyury gfe fHuyy ii 

yg wur hw yg yyt yrfyyy yg wur gy? gyuy ii ibid., p. 1126. 

gyyg pfw fwgyy ytrt yfygr gyg feurw gy ii 

fgg up? gyg ygfy gy 1 " ppyt guy ?yy fe? fgft gy ii Ibid., p. 1127. 
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Nanak seeks the company of those who are of low 
caste among the lowly, nay rather the lowest of the 
low Why should he (he has no desire to) rival the lofty. 
Where the poor are looked after, there does rain the 
look of Thy grace, O’ Lord! 523 

Avarice is a dog, falsehood the sweeper and cheating 
the eating of a carrion. 

Slandering others, solely amounts to puting other’s 
filth in ones own mouth and fire of wrath is a pariah. 

In such sins, sweet and saline savour, and self-praise, 
I am engrossed. 

These are my doings, O’ my Creator! O Brother! utter 
the words which may bring honour. 

Good are they who are styled good in Lord’s Court. 

The devilish sit and bewail. 524 

Reflecting over Gurbani, one should read and think of 
God. 

By meditating on God and reading of Him, man’s self- 
conceit is stilled. 525 

What shalt thou offer to him, who reads out Guru’s 
hymns to thee; and mercifully enshrines the Name in 
thy mind? 

Shedding thy self-conceit, offer thou, thy this head 
unto him. 

He, who understands Lord’s command, obtains 
eternal peace. 526 


523 


524 


525 

526 


rifefe wfs u »ffe ii 
<Vc5c< fdrt of H (dl H 1 fe Ph 6 few <dl H II 

feir ?fer HFfefenfe fetr <5dPd Fyritrrii ibid., p. 15. 
m w hwf ii 

iw fw pf hw ytr grit »rarfe % riw ii 

FFT o(F WF HM'dcd F 5FdH H% oldd'd II 5 II 

w feririr ufe rifeii 

6dK F t! Pd 6dK oTcjhoffcJ rife o(dK d Pd d Pa II Ibid. 

dfe FfU ifetfe HTF HW rife'Pd II 

Ufa HfU ifetfe U§H FPfe II Ibid., p. 424. 

feg few rife fe HW HFfe II 

Ffe few 7Hj Kfe WF II 
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527 

528 

529 

530 


All the scholars and astrologers read, peruse and 
scream aloud. 

Whom do they want to instruct? 527 

Thou may practice celibacy, truth, self-mortification 
and rituals, but without the Guru, thou art 
emancipated not. 

Nanak, the Guru brings home the Name unto him who 
goes and seeks the Lord’s protection . 528 

They, who serve not the Omnipotent True Guru and 
reflect not on the Lord’s Name. 

They are not said to be human beings, rather they are 
the foolish beasts and animals. 

Within them is neither Divine knowledge nor 
contemplation. 

They are dedicated not the Lord’s love and affection. 
The perverse persons die in sin and they come and go 
again and again . 529 

The meditation on the Name is a sweet Nectar. 

By stilling his ego, the mortal can enjoy it night and 
day. 

He, unto whom the Lord shows mercy, is blessed with 
Divine bliss. 

He is imbued with the Name and ever loves the True 
Lord . 530 


The Lord God abides in the saints’ congregation. 


feu feu feu nry uufe ii 

UUH HU 1 HU ufe II Ibid. 

fefe fefe Hfe feu feu UUU feu lfej uufe yuru 1 uuril Ibid., pp. 570- 
71. 

HU HU HHH HUH oD-FU feu c[TU dl Id ufe ufet II 

UUU feu U HUU HUfe U ufe UU ufe HUUfetll Ibid., p. 571. 

ffeu fed did yuy U fefej HHfe u ufe feUHT II 

fefe HUH ufe U Uffetuffe UH UU UFUU II 

G<v mufu ffeofu u feufu u ufu h 0 fefe u ffe>FU II 
HUHU HU ffeu feu feu HHfe ufe UU II Ibid., p. 1418. 
fefeu feu HUU feufe II 
wrfeu fet u§h Hrfu ii 

HUfe »fefe feuU 1 ufe II 

ufer UU HU 1 Hfe ffe>FU II Ibid., p. 424. 
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Reflecting on the Guru’s word, thou shalt realise 
Him . 531 


They who meditate on their Lord are imbued with His 
love and their ego and desire are stilled. 

The Pure Lord is pemeating there within and amongst 
all they see the Pervading God, the Enemy of ego . 532 

This is the worship, that one loves the True One. 
Without service one cannot be a saint. 

If man remains dead in life, i.e. controls his self, then 
does he reflect on the Name and then alone, can he 
obtain the True Lord. 533 

He, the detached one enters not into religious 
controversies and practices not hypocrisy, but by 
Guru’s grace reflects on the Lord’s Name. 

He, who practises chastity and truth and ponders over 
the Name is the pious Yogi, who practises the Real 
Yog . 534 

Reflecting on the Lord’s Name, one comes to belong to 
the Formless Lord. 

Awakening to the Guru’s instruction, one’s evil- 
intellect is erased. 

By remaining wakeful night and day, and professing 
love for the Lord, he is emancipated in life and finds 
this state form within him . 535 

The Lord-conscious being utters the Unutterable Divine 
comprehension. 


531 ftfH HHTfE EfE Uf dddt" HW dltJ'Pd II Ibid., p. 1314. 

532 H WE dlH'Pd HE 1 EfoT EEJ E§H fETW T-FeT II 

mEfE PcSdddW EfE Eft»F Hf »f T EHE T H HWPlI Ibid., p. 1233. 

533 EE 1 ESTfE HE fH§ feE Wfr fHE HE 1 " EHTlf? E EEt II 
HfEE Ht E 1 HW ^EE W TO IFE HEtll Ibid., p. 506. 

534 he he e infe » ffn urenfa HHfE ylo'dl ii 

STHHfH % sort »f§E HE HE HHfE tltl'dl II Ibid., p. 908. 

535 H HE yltJ'Pd EE P(Sd°o('dl II 
cfrHHfH HE EHHfE Pdd'dl II 
WlfEH HtUT EE feE WS\ II 

Hkn HEfE SlfE >EEfE UEt II Ibid., p. 904. 
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Abiding with his family , the Lord-conscious being 
practises righteousness. 

The holyman contemplates his Lord with hearty love. 
The pious person obtains the Name and good conduct. 
He, who Himself knows the Name’s mystery makes 
others know it. 

Burning his ego, he merges in the Lord, O Nanak . 536 

True is the person, who reflects on the Name and 
within whose mind is He, the True Lord. 

If man performs the Lord’s true service day and night, 
then his body suffers not sorrow . 537 
Divine knowledge, from which substantial 

understanding is obtained, enters not man’s mind. 
Without perception, how can he sing God’s praise? 

A blind man ever does blind things. 

Nanak, when the mortal realises the Lord, the Name 
comes to abide in his mind . 538 

The Lord abides in the soul and the soul in the Lord. 
Through the Guru’s wisdom, I have realised this. 

By the Guru’s instruction, ambrosial Gurbani is 
realised and one’s sorrow is ended and ego 
eliminated . 539 

Hear thou the Name, understand thou the Name, and 
keep thou thy attention fixed on the True Name . 540 


536 FFgfF m^g sft ald'fd ii 
arenfer feat FFFFtFii 
arenfer mfet mfet fwfe ii 
arenfer Ffetm FFfe mett ii 

FFfe tfe nfe rl'F'dl II 

FTFF F§F rrfe HHfetll Ibid., p. 941. 

537 F FF aid'd F HF FFF fefF t feTFF FFF FFt II 

Hfet FFfe ofFft fFF Ffet fe Ffe FF F ttt II Ibid., p. 1131. 

538 >>fefe feTFFF F Fffefe fFF fefF wf ifet II 
ftF feF 7 few 1 FWFtFf W mg FFtfe II 

FTFF FFF FFfefm ?Ff?HHfe Fffe II Ibid., p. 646. 

539 » ffh Fft FFf FFT Fft FFHF FfefF FF aid'd 1 II 

mfFF Ffet FFfe FFfet FF 5ffe F§ FTF 1 II Ibid., p. 1153. 

540 HFfe Fstm FFfe Fttm nfe ff feF ii 

FFF F§F Ffefm FF FFffe FF Ftfe II Ibid., p. 429. 
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542 

543 


Rare is the gnostic, who understands this by meeting 
with the True Satguru. 

The glories are in the hand of the Lord. 

Him alone He blesses with them, whom He likes. 

Some rare one, if he becomes resigned to Guru’s will, 
reflects over the Guru’s word. 

This Gurbani is of the supreme person and through it, 
man abides in his own home . 541 

By truly believing (in the Lords’ Name) Divine 
comprehension enters (man’s) mind and 
understanding. 

By truly believing (in God’s Name) the knowledge of all 
the spheres is acquired . 542 

In the domain of knowledge Divine deliberation is 
greatly resplendent. 

Celestial strain resounds there from whom myriads of 
amusements and joys proceed. 

Beauty is the language of the realm of spiritual effort. 
There, an extremely incomparable make, is made. 

The proceedings of that place cannot be described. 

If any one endeavours to describe, he shall afterwards 
repent. 

There inner consciousness, intellect, soul and 
understanding are moulded (afresh). 

There the genius of the pious persons and men of 
occult-powers is moulded (anew ). 543 


fed® fenffet HHiQ H Iddld FFfe fefefe II 

uw ufer dunlm 1 h ufe t ufe ii 

ufet ylti'dHl h u uunft ufe ii 

feu Hfet HU 1 HUH sfr ferr urfe II Ibid., p. 935. 

HU HUfe tt Hfe fet II 

HU HUH5 UUU oft Hfe II Ibid., p. 3. 

fenPU HU Hfe fepofU Hdtfe II 

fet feuu uu >xuu 11 

HUH HU fe ufet UHII 

fet HFUfe ufett HUH HfUH II 

U 1 fe 3W 5fet»F U 7 TUfe II 

H U UU fet Hs^fell 

fet UffeHT HUfe Hfe Hfe Hfe II 
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545 

546 

547 

548 

549 


Having created the body, the Creator infused life 
therein and made arrangements to protect it. 

Man sees with his eyes, speaks with his tongue and 
fixes his attention by hearing with his ears. 

He walks with feet, works with hands and wears and 
eats what is given to him. 

He knows not Him who made the make. 

The blind man does dark deeds. 544 

In the mind are gems, jewels and rubies, provided 
thou hearken to (and act upon) one instruction of the 
Guru. 545 


By hearkening to (the Lord’s Name) truthfulness, 
contentment and Divine knowledge are obtained. 546 

By truly believing (in the Lord’s Name) Divine 
comprehension enters (man’s) mind and 
understanding. 547 

Through words (Thy) Name is uttered and through 
words (Thou art) praised. 

Through words the songs of (Thy) theology and (Thine) 
attributes are hymned. 548 

Gurbani is the Divine Word, Gurbani the Lord’s 
knowledge and through Gurbani the Lord is realised 
to be all pervading. 549 

Make continence thy furnace, patience thy goldsmith, 
understanding thy anvil, Divine knowledge thy tools, 


ftt Ufttm gra 1 fiw oft gftll Ibid., p. 7-8. 
ttt mft FFftw rafW 5^3" SStt II 
»ftt tt f tlPT 1 Ira ttt graft raratt II 
ttt 3® U# 5f3^ ftra 1 rat tpfe II 

fraft raft raftrar ftrafra 3 rat w mg raratt ii ibid., p. 138. 

Hit ftfe 33?7 rld'dd rarfef H feoT gra oft fTW gtt II Ibid., p. 2. 

gftm rag ratg ftmraii ibid., p. 3. 

rat graft rat raft raft ii ibid. 

mrarat rag mrarat rawra ii 

mrarat ftrarra uftra gra rara ii ibid., p. 4. 

graraft rat graraft rat graraft rafrarar rararat ii ibid., p. 2. 
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550 


551 


552 


God’s fear thine bellows, practising of penance thy fire 
and Lord’s love thy pot, where in filter the Nectar of 
God’s Name. 550 

Even though thou readest the Vedas for four ages, 
thou shalt not be freed of the filth, O Pandit. 

The three modes are the roots of worldly attachments. 
In ego, the mortal forgets the Name. 

The Pandits are deluded, being attached to another 
and they deal in worldy goods. 

Within them are desires and cravings and they, the 
ignorant fools, are straved to death. 551 

What is good of reading the Vedas and the Pur anas? 

It is like loading a donkey with Sandal wood. 

Thou realisest not the loftiness of the Lord’s Name. 
How shalt thou cross over? 

Thou killest life and deemest that as religious act. 

Tell me then, O my brother, what callest thou an 
irreligious act? 

Thou callest thyself an excellent sage. 

Then whom callest thou a butcher? 

Thou art blinded in the mind and understandest not 
thyself. 

How canst thou make others understand, O brother. 
For the sake of money, thou sellest thy knowledge. 

Vain is thy life, O brother. 552 


V3 y^Py 1 qtarf HfWf II 
»Rjyfe Hfc %tT ugt»Ff II 
2(6 tfW 8ldl Irt Td d'6 II 

HW Htft doM'MIl Ibid., p. 8. 
pfe % 7> rT %tT US' rfcJT vfd II 

f Hrfew H75 t fefa ufft <TH PdH'Pd II 
U fed ¥&> FF Wdl 8' fejdf of yrp' Pd II 
hfsfd ffHTT ftr t pf fftpof H7J ll Ibid., p. 647. 
iftT Pd'rt US' oF foW dirt tfF tPdrt rTFT sCd 1 II 
<TH 5ft Fife ?Fjt FT# FH 6dd Ph IFF 1 II 8 II 
FpPf TO H FFH offo EFPFJ 5FJF 5fF wvt II 

»fvf off HfeFF orff yryy sf off sfjf cfH'yl ii 3 ii 

hf f my nrfir f fro srfy yydd ii 

>FfF»r to'Ww FFF FFH ixPydy w&\\ Ibid., p. 1103. 
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554 

555 

556 

557 


The Lord is seen, heard of and known, but His relish 
is not obtained. 

How can a lame, armless and blind person run to 
embrace the Lord? 

Make fear of God thine feet, His love thine hands and 
His understanding thine eyes. 

Sayeth Nanak, in this way, O’ wise woman! The union 
with the Bridegroom is accomplished . 553 

The wayward person sells his knowledge. 

He earns poison and poison he eats. 

The fool contemplates not the Name. 

He has no understanding and comprehension . 554 

Ineffable discourse of Lord, obtains the immortal 
status. 

But rare is the one who understand this thing by 
Guru’s grace. 

He merges in the Name, effaces his self-conceit, and 
the knowledge of the three worlds is revealed unto 
him . 555 

Everything appears manifest to him, to whose eyes 
the collyrium of wisdom is applied. 

In the darkness of spiritual ignorance, the man sees 
nothing and again wanders in transmigration . 556 

He has gone mad with wine of mammon, and knows 
not even a bit of divine knowledge. 

Within his mind abides the memmon-free Lord, but he 
knows not His secret . 557 

Rare is the person who understands Gurbani. 


fet -REbN FF^FT FF§ 7> urfew FFfe II 
p? w forf Fife wff || 

t a[ 3SS 5FJ WW a[ BSfs of%fe II 

oft ftw# o(3 ufe II Ibid., p. 139. 

HMMOT Pyqjti 1 tfZ tfrfell 

HW ?> FT? 9? ?kJ mfs || Ibid., p. 938. 
if? Psdyil f few FranfH wss ii 
% HHfc FTFFFJ nry Pdsidi H# II Ibid., p. 844. 
f 3P>F?7 WFF FF 5ft ufew 3 T off TTSS UcJFFF II 
vxfUPTTfe y> H^fFT 7N]\ mjfa mjfa ^FF^ 1 II Ibid., p. 610. 
Hfc FFfe»T t WFT SSS FFJ off f31»FFF II 

W3 Ut sfsfs PsdiHcS 3 T o( FFFFf 7> FFFF II Ibid., p. 633. 
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560 


561 


When man effaces his self-conceit, then does he come 
to possess the knowledge of the three worlds. 

Then he remains dead in life and dies not again. 

He rather easily blends with the True Lord . 558 

The mindward reads and is called a Pandit. 

Because of another’s love he suffers great pain. 
Intoxicated with evil passions he understands nothing 
and falls into existence again and again . 559 

He alone, who is the assayer of the Name jewel, 
reflects upon the Name jewel. 

Spiritually ignorant and totally blind man knows not 
the worth of the Name jewel. 

The jewel is the Gurbani and the knower alone knows 
its worth. 

The fools pride on their-self and they are distressed in 
coming and going. 

Nanak, he alone obtains the Name jewel, who 
enshrines affection for the Exalted Guru . 560 

The words by speaking which honour is obtained, that 
utterance of the words becomes acceptable. 

By uttering harsh words man comes to grief. 

Hearken, O’ my foolish ignorant soul! 

They, who are pleasing to Him, are good. 

What else is to be said or described ? 561 

The wine of truth is prepared without molasses and in 
that there is the True Name . 562 


5TF 57 HW F few ft II 
»py Ffe f 1 Pds^i ft ii 

fefe §F H% F HW tt FUH Ffe HH^fewiI Ibid., p. 120. 

HWftf FFfe tfeF oW'^fd II 
ft wfe HU 1 FF wfe II 

fefe»7 Ffe ft Ffet fefe fefe ffe Jop^fooril Ibid., pp. 127-28. 

337 WF H Ut f 337 5fe #gfT II 

337 W F rl'itl FffelFTfe feg W3 II 

FHF 3Jf 57 HW t ft fWf II 

fFF »ry Jlfefe Hfe HHfe tfe W3 II 

SW W7 F fej fef FFFfe fwf II Ibid., p. 589. 

fef tfefe Ufe Ffetfe F tfeof U373 II 

feo7 tfe fe3FF Hfe fTftf HF FfFTF II 

F fef Wfe Hfefefe 57JF WFII Ibid., p. 15. 
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Burn wordly love and pound it into ink and turn thy 
intelligence into superior paper. 

Make Lord’s love thy pen, mind the scribe and write 
God’s deliberation after consulting the Guru. 

Pen down the praises of God’s Name and continuously 
write that He has no end and limit. 563 

To know Thy way, (O’ Lord)! is as horse, saddle and 
gold crupper for me. 

To run after virtues is as quiver, arrow, bow, spear 
and sword-belt for me. 564 

Music as a Research Tool 

The music sublimates the soul and soul floats towards its 
destination, i.e., Ultimate Reality. It tranquilizes the perturbed soul and 
leads it to the union with God. The message given through the music 
goes straight to the heart and mind of the seeker. That is why music is 
inseparable part of it from the very beginning. The music is an important 
and inseparable medium or unit to understand the meanings of Gurbani. 
It is a notable fact that the Sikh Gurus themselves were great pioneer 
musicians. Guru Arjan Dev felt the spiritual need of music; therefore, he 
arranged the whole Gurbani according to the musical measurements. 

The importance of music in Gurbani can be thought from the 
fact that except from Japuji and Ragmala the rest of Bani have been 
allotted their own measurements along with the name of composition. It 


562 HH Fra 1 HUTH 1 fkFT fefo HtF ?T§ II Ibid., pp. 15-16. 

563 frfe % urfb hh orfo wfe fw hu ii 

°c6 oRW o( Id Rdd Ud'dl cfTH yfsT fed dltd'd II 

fed <TH HWTJ fed fed >>TF 7> d'd'd'd II Ibid., p. 16. 

564 Tn? qrtfF HfeF TOTfs fFF Fdt II 

ddoiH HUT 3diy°d W3 II Ibid. 
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is pertinent to note that for the perfect singing and understanding of 
Gurbani, it is necessary to sing it according to the given measurements. 
In this way, music emerges as unavoidable important factor in the 
interpretation of Gurbani. A Sikh scholar, Amritpal Kaur says that the 
attainment of spiritual experience is not possible without acknowledging 
the internal structure of Guru Granth Sahib. For the understanding of 
the internal structure of Guru Granth Sahib, it is necessary to perceive 
the meaning of spiritual expansion and theological concepts of Gurbani. 
By recognising music as an important hermeneutical tool, it is essential 
to know the musical scheme of Gurbani. In Sikh religion, the music is 
considered as a supreme facilitator for the spiritual intuition that is why 
Gurbani is communicated through the mode of musical recitation. 

Various musical facts like measurements, dictions, pause, 
and other factors included in its systematic musical arrangements to 
guide the chorus singer and disciple. So, it is essential that without 
comprehending the musical system of Gurbani no one can attain the 
experience of the Ultimate Reality. It is very important to know the 
communication and working of various musical facts of Gurbani. 

Guru Granth Sahib contains the scientific approach of the 
Sikh Gurus towards the music and organizational tradition of Gurmat 
Sangeet for the motivation and establishment of a best music tradition. 
This is the proof of differentiation and establishment of Gurmat Sangeet 
from the contemporary musical traditions. Thus, it can be concluded 
from the above discussion that the study and analysis of Gurbani is 
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incomplete without the basic understanding of the systematic 
representation of music. So, it is essential to study the inherent 
methodologies of music as primary paradigms . 565 The musical references 
of Gurbani are as follows: 


He whose tongue ever utters God’s Name, enjoys 
plenteous food, raiment and music . 566 

The Lord has lit up the two lamps of the moon and the 
sun and has placed them in the four corners of the 
world. 

The ten, whore-like sense faculties and five passions 
are the singers. 

They are sitting as comrades in the one body. 

They are dallying separately and all speak different 
tongues . 567 

To be honourbly distinguished are my bands and 
lances and Thy favour is my caste (lineage ). 568 

Good many measures with their consorts and good 
many ministrels hymn (Thee ). 569 

The fascinating celestial strain is obtained through the 
discerning wisdom imparted by the Guru . 570 

Amongst strains Sri Rag is the best strain, if through it 
one comes to enshrine affection for the True Lord . 571 


565 Amritpal Kaur, ‘Gurbani Da Sangeet Parbandh’, Roop Singh (ed.) , Gurmat Parkash, 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar, October, 1991, pp. 66-72. 

566 FF FFF 5FVT FcfflF II 

W FFHt Ufr Ufa ?>te || 

F# F TFFt FF 1 d<S«£d II 

fdde FF VTi FTT FF II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 290. 

567 FF FFF Ffe FT FFW FT TF #Ffb II 
FF h T F§' FF Hdlld 1 FT sflsTd FR? II 

fFF fFF trfF sTT fFtPFftr FFF Pdd'dl F^ ll Ibid., p. 884. 

568 FFF FFF ufF fH§ bFFF oTFF FT 1 F# rFfell Ibid., p. 16. 

569 TF TFT bRjt fFf TFfmfF TF divid'd II Ibid., p. 6. 

570 »fFFF FFfF Hd'<d£ lFFt>^ 3TF ^Id'fd II Ibid., p. 21. 
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Unbeaten celestial strain ever plays for me and in the 
state of exaltation I am absorbed in God’s affection . 572 

The celestial strain resounds through the pure Name. 
Through the Guru’s instruction the man is absorbed in 
the True One . 573 

He whose tongue ever utters God’s Name, enjoys 
plenteous food, raiment and music . 574 

By remembering whom, one hears the celestial 
strain . 575 


The unbeaten melody resounds in my home, and for 
me and my Beloved a joint bedding is spread . 576 

How can a dumb man sing Lord’s staves? 

Though he may make an effort even then, his voice 
breaks . 577 

Gauri Rag is auspicious, if in it man remembers His 
Master . 578 

The mind’s impulses are like cymbals and ankle-bells 
and with them, continually thumps the drum of the 
world . 579 

Sayeth Nanak, the meak, that He, the Lord, is 
absorbed in the celestial strain of the Name . 580 


571 UW f UU Hi d 1 d I & H Hfu CRT fwu II Ibid., p. 83. 

572 »fUUU HUf HU UHU §UHfc ufu feu Wfe\\ Ibid., p. 91. 

573 »fUUU fuUHW HW UFFU UU HUUt Hfu TWUfew II Ibid., p. 115. 

574 HU tuu oUUU HUTtuil Ibid., p. 290. 

575 THU HUU Hfe W7UU UU II Ibid., p. 236. 

576 wuru uur uufu uru Hfu fuu Trfur htt fdsi'Hl 11 ibid., p. 247. 

577 orf fuHuuu art afar 11 

HUH UU uf ut HU UUT II Ibid., p. 267. 

578 UT&ut U^HT HUiUcff ff tfHH fufu oRffe II Ibid., p. 311. 

579 UWU Ucfbof UHTfu UUT II Ibid., p. 349. 

580 HHfu vtfURjfu H HU UUF HUTU UU PdtJ'd 1 II Ibid., p. 351. 
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Men sing religious songs but in their mind is 
wickedness. 

They sing music and call themselves divines . 581 

By Guru’s grace, the soul renounces other songs and 
relishes . 582 

Divine music and the Divine music plays to the 
accompaniment of the air of the musical 

instruments . 583 

Some sing Lord God through music, musical 
instruments and religious books in various ways, but, 
by these methods, Master, the King is not pleased . 584 

Many sit on the thrones and have the play of good 
many musical instruments . 585 

There ever is bliss and merry-making and resound 
there the celestial strain . 586 

He sits as a hypocrite professing Lord’s love and 
affection; but what can he obtain from God ? 587 

The celestial strain is the sounding of temple 
drums . 588 

The musical instruments of truth and contentment 
play and the spontaneous music resounds with me . 589 

There, the saints of God, the Destroyer of fear, ever 
sport in glee and the musical instruments ceaselessly 
play . 590 


581 uufe feu fefu »ffeu ii 

U3T Hfc'fe dd'dPd feuil Ibid., p. 414. 

582 uuHfe wr uw? »fu ffetffeii ibid., p. 415. 

583 WW WUJU ufe UU y<io('d UHII Ibid., p. 436. 

584 ufe 3P% ufe ufe fefe HU urfu feu ufe ufe ufe feu UH ufe II Ibid., p. 

450. 

585 fefe HUfe HUU HU UHII Ibid., p. 518. 

586 UU »fU? feu? HU 1 W? yioi'd UK II Ibid., p. 545. 

587 UU UUTfe §fe ufe Ufe few II Ibid., p. 654. 

588 »fUJU HU? UHU #fe|| Ibid., p. 663. 

589 HU HUH ufeu UH WUT? 1 UUUfe II Ibid., p. 778. 
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The five virtues, like contentment he makes his 
musical instruments and walking in the Lord’s love 
his seven notes. 

The forsaking of pride of his power, he makes the note 
of his musical instruments and places. 591 

The separated soul is like the broken chord of a 
rebeck, which sounds not in separation. 

Awakeing their destiny, the Lord unites the separated 
souls with Himself, O Nanak. 592 

This mind of mine I have tinged with and attached to 
the celestial strain. 593 

Blessed, blessed is the flute which the Lord plays 
sweet, sweet and unbeaten sound issues forth from 
it. 594 

Through the Lord’s love-worship and the perfect 
instruction of the Guru, celestial strain is realised. 595 

The mind of Yogi, within whom resounds the celestial 
strain, wabbles not, nor does the wind of desire drift 
him. 596 


Myraids are the beauteous melodies, which sing of the 
Lord. 597 


There is no impurity in music and nor there is any 
impurity in the Vedas. 598 


590 »fEEE EE EETE EE EEE »fEEE EET EE^TT EEK II Ibid., p. 783. 

591 UE EfEE oTE FEE 1 FEE HE 1 E> EES II 

W HEs EE* EftT EEE E EtEF IFEE II Ibid., p. 885. 

592 EZt EE W oft - EET EEJt fe-H Pdl II 

fefE»P Uf EE5E 5rfE HEET II Ibid., p. 934. 

593 WJUfE EEJ feE HE ?5 r fe»F II Ibid., p. 940. 

594 pfc Efe § EFT EE H 7 # II 

HEE HEE gfc »fEEE EFE II Ibid., p. 988. 

595 EETfE EE Et HfE UEt WEjfE HEfE WJTSf E II Ibid., p. 1025. 

596 EHEESE II 

EElt E EE »fEEJE II Ibid., p. 1040. 

597 » ffcoT gfEE ®feE tMeu Ibid., p. 1236. 

598 Efe E EfeT Efe E EEtll Ibid., p. 1240. 
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Some there are, who sing tunes and sub-tunes, but 
the Lord is fascinated not with rhythms. 

Some dance about and about and beat time, but 
performs not the Lord’s love-worship. 599 

Singing and hearing temporal music, man’s mind is 
attached to duality. 600 

Amongst all the musical measures, that alone is 
sublime, O brother, by which the Lord comes to abide 
into the mind. 

The melodies, in which the Guru’s word is sung, are 
all true. 

Their worth can be told not. 

The Lord is beyond melodies and airs. 

Merely through these, His will can be realised not. 601 

Qualities and Limitations of an Interpreter 


1) The multi-dimensional knowledge of an interpreter holds great 
significance in the interpretation of a Scripture. The ideal interpretation 
not only demands the knowledge about the discipline to which it is 
concerned but also demands the inter-disciplinary approach of an 
interpreter. An ideal exegete should himself have direct and apparent 
experience of the Eternal Word incorporated in the Scripture. In 
theological as well as spiritual field, the disciplines like Tasawwuf, 
Vedanta, Gurmat, Yoga, etc. become even more important. For example, 
the personal experience of yoga proves itself as supporter in justice of 

599 fefe FFT A #FT5t II 

fefoT Ffo Ffo wftJ FF5 FUlfe F oflrisl II Ibid., p. 1285. 

600 F^UT F^F HF Frt wfe\\ Ibid., p. 1342. 

601 HF?F FW fkfc H FWt frTF Ffiw hfe FTfe II 
FFJT FFT HF Htf F orfHfe oTUf F wf? II 

FFTT FFJ HEJF 1 fe# FHH F ffw wfe\\ Ibid., p. 1423. 
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yoga. In the same way, to define the revealed text, it is mandatory to 
experience it before. 602 

2) The interpreter uses language as a major tool in the interpretation. 
So, it is necessary to have sufficient knowledge about the language and 
vocabulary used in the Scripture. Simultaneously, the ideal approach 
related to interpretation will be that the exegete must not only know the 
lexicon and idiom of the revealed language but should also know the 
words from their semantics to till date usage. In other words, the 
interpreter ought to have complete understanding about the 
improvements in those meanings. The knowledge about the local dialects 
is also included in this approach. 603 


It is right to say that Punjabi is an easier language in 
comparison with Sanskrit, Prakrit, Braj, Avadhi, Marathi, etc., but it is 
not so easy that it needs no work hard for attainment of basic knowledge. 
The interpretation of Gurbani can only be justified if the interpreter has 


602 d Hfu wan afe dint §yadt w elococd w aNt feat Ha-aa at »th a 1- 

afWa fife HUfet a# ft 1 fel dloCol'd W amfeft feW77 at HUT 5Taat 1 1 fea 77 

§h w aaya fernra awt ft ffea 7m fa at f%»rfw nfeta anaa natr wet a, 

rraf fa m<sH'H<s 7m Hafaa uafe few at wl a 1- dt w aaat 111 fen sat JloCoCdl 
a 7 fed arra fafea fan aa 1 ft fbr ffea maaa at ufe hw w aa ffea 1 ft, fa w elococd a 
nrv fw a HfOaa wraa a% i . . .fen aaa nrfwafe ana a wpaafe, ffea* aafa, aafe, 
uraaffe, dar nrfe at ausa fe d aaat a feat a i dar 7m fewa aa aaa ?fet dar 
nffenra a 1 nrnfet 3OT saa aafefear fe a aw aaa 1 a ma taaft 7m aaffea afe a T star 

o(drt afet %a d<S' id d dl PaHt" a’ I Piar Singh, ‘Tikakari: Sidhantak Vishleshan’ in Tikakari, 
Itihaskari Te Patarkari: Kujh Drishtikon, Third Punjabi Development Conference, Punjabi 
University, Patiala, 7-9 December, 1984, pp. 103-104. 

603 ‘yaaa to aaftia ffewa at aaya cdfeV-? fe 7m atapara a ahr wfta yaaa ffea aaat arst arr 

v aa aa 1 - dt aad fe faa aaat arra ffefea fea adar fe afedaa Haffea aar a sras Haa-dn fe 

= ■? 

ya^a a ayt ad, rraf safe tptla ffe a aa fed fe Hsa ar faa dt ad i afe Hafe ffea, fed 
ffea fetafe fua ffe fe fed fin afe nw aw fa a yat yat awardt adi Havat yaaa at awarat 
ftwa a fear dd ffea fekfoa feat afedti ’ Ibid., pp. 105-107. 
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enough knowledge of Punjabi language and its local dialects specifically 
the Lehndi, Hindvi, Persian and Sanskrit as well as the other languages 
used in the Gurbani. 604 

3) Sometimes due to the insufficient understanding of lexicon and 
idioms the meaning of a particular term can be misinterpreted. One such 
example can be seen in the couplet of Sheikh Farid: 

Farid, how long canst thou run on the house top? 

Abandon thou thy sleep towards thy love . 605 

In words ‘kothe dhukan’ appearing in the couplet given 
above have been interpreted as ‘to jump’ by the Sampardai and modern 
exegetes which seems to be out of context here. The word ‘koth’ has been 
derived from Sanskrit word ‘kroshth’ which conveys two meanings; one 
means ‘koth’ and the other as ‘peacock’ also. So, here the word ‘kothe 
dhukan’ means a peacock is desperate in the wait for someone. Thus, the 
correct interpretation of the couplet is achieved because of the knowledge 
of the idiom. 606 


604 at sti 4 s ‘hbth’ sfa b fen ft as das a 4 asttw 4 fas wpk tass & i fas star b fb 
HHfbs, abbs, as, mast, Karst wfa aas 4 sw sw ursat bat ft, a 4 utb-ufa as fab ssat tf, a 4 
at feo fast ndiH sdl fb fan Ga Gad o'hs sras sat saaa sas at s a at s 4 aa i grasrst <v s a 4 at 
fasa'a bta 4 a 4 Hsa 4 b t btssra uskt, fan atm 4 nass GvsTas 4 fata sab sfaat a, yrass Hk 
a ssat w abt faabt, >e awt b knlbs a 4 bk as 4 # fbmrs saa aas 4 at’ i Ibid., pp. 103- 
104. 

605 fbb dltidl Pdd'Pd II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1380. 

606 'fsa as fta »rb ua “bs Gua as b crass” a 4 was kya 4 at a wafer da-bra 1 . abase a ‘bs 
Gsa sa b safe a 4 baa 4 star bi sa t-wa (baa 4 ) fat as 4 ark-sts 4 sbta ba 4 bi ‘bs’ aas 
aafbs a ‘tas’ a ffefowa b a fan a fbb was ‘bs’ asi sa fan b ffe ba was ‘ka’ at asi 
afaw 4 b rr-aru fib s fagfe sat fra 4 ‘a as 4 b fb as b srs at wasa fea stab ab aib as: “kb 
bs bs aft” i war fe kb, ka 4 ‘b as b fb Mr sa arsfe bs aib asi asHas bs a 4 an 4 was 
“oid ” b i faa as yds a 4 was ‘d6 Gb as b saas” s 4 afaw, fas at Gator fta sb ka 4 a 4 yss 4 
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4) The esoteric words always demand for an accurate interpretation; 
the understanding of traditions and contemporary society is helpful in 
the fixation of proper meaning of these words. In ‘Manusmriti’, it is 
written that a person who embarrasses his father, wife, brother, son or 
his teacher, should be fined with a ‘pana’. 607 In medieval Indian society, 
the ‘pana’ (US 1- ) was prevalent as a bronze coin in the currency. In the 
above context, the ‘pana’ (US 7 ) is used as a part of punishment. For 
example, Guru Nanak says in Asa Ki War: 

The harsh man is called a fool and he receives shoe- 
beating as punishment 608 

It is pertinent to note that the term ‘paana’ (UW) is written 
as ‘pana’ (Ug 7 ) in Manusmriti and in the medieval society, the word 
‘paana’ was commonly used for shoe-beating as a punishment. So, 
hundred ‘paana’ means hundred shoe-beatings. It is the duty of an 
interpreter to examine the authenticity of the words. Similarly, Guru 
Angad Dev writes a couplet in Asa Ki War. 

Talkative, he ears not the pleasure of his Master. 609 

There is another word ‘Saad’ (FFE) in the above reference of 
Gurbani which is interpreted as ‘taste’ by prominent interpreters. The 


afew i ate w-raa 7 vt ferr ucr? yo'^d v® fbw?)' ra<j cede Srat orat tp Herat tr i Piar Singh, op. tit., 
p. 105. 

607 Harbans Singh, L. M. Joshi, Sansar De Dharam, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1980, p. 53. 

608 fgofT HW »rdb>r UT ?5tr Hi-I'fe ll Guru Granth Sahib, p. 473. 

609 3W tfHH 7> W FFtT II Ibid., p. 474. 
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interpretation of the above couplet has been taken as a person who talks 
much can’t taste the savour of union of the soulmate. But if we want to 
derive the deeper meaning then we need to look into the rich treasure of 
our culture. In earlier times, the kids were asked to take the dictation on 
the slate and the teacher corrected the errors and marked it with a 
symbol called ‘Saad’ (H^tT). The teacher used to put ‘Saad’ on their slates 
and this symbol was identical to the Urdu word ‘Sahi’ (Hold) which 
reflected the dictation to be correct. The word ‘Sahi’ starts with ‘Saad’ in 
Arabic and Persian languages. The elder people used to mark the first 
symbol of ‘Saad’ instead of writing ‘Sahi’ on the slate. So, it is clear that 
Sahi or ‘Saad Pana’ (HAT PT) means to mark something as correct. From 
the examples given above, it is clear that the interpreter must have a 
strong hold over the languages. The knowledge of etymological sciences, 
power of word, grammar of particular language, idioms and vocabulary 
are the primary sources of the interpretation . 610 


‘feTT 3of fefe we yF ‘FTF’ V WfOT Hfe <flc('c<'d ! ?> “HW?" offe T & 3 H>fSt 3oT V Wfe3 ‘ddcslw 3W 
oidrt ?W HTTH <V M fi-TfVU V TTWtT ft dl y 1 GS 1 ’ tofi dfe VT?> I y dd fed Wldtl H3 <"355 ofV rtdlS drt I 
feWF fet) 3 fi-fWU V H>t died 1 7jo<tfl W St rtdl I fen 75St “ny ” UtT V rT oTSt 33 3 Hdt" S', fe 

Gd St 333 St f53 S I fejT FD-ffiTW V HTl'd'rt o(drt 75St feriM HfSw St Hdi H'sl WhSt g3dl SI SI S 
HK 3oT fSfew y d'wl St fSof dt IS feci'dfi St 553" S I Gt! fe fe 1 d SI W 3 fetf5 T SfeStW Stw 33 SI W 
(Setw) Gye fetrfew rSv Sti Gncs't: fSSr (Hav-S?) to set 33 tfe feHW (dictation) two! 
few o(dS H7? 3 fed 333tw 3 %V o( .dldicTI W ffeSW oidtl HF I fefT fefeWdSt St H'dl feHW Stof dSl 
St, Gh St 3wSt Gye “Hy” v fefe rrfe T Sti fed Gey S wte ‘ h SI d ’ Hav ddi 1 fek SS 1 St wi 
“Hefe” (stso 33 er near St 1 ‘rrSfe’ uf wraSt g^eSt fefe ‘w’ H3 Sfe Si ayddi “nSfer” foa3 
St anfe Gh S kvh nav ^ fere v Sfe He S fen S ‘ny y^’ wyfe hfi swH'dv “ny yy" v 
»i d tt “stof” uj fees oidft 1 St; fen 3d 1 Tryrre S fe ‘ h dl d ’ fe ‘ay yGd ’ v wry “ste urfee o(dcv ” 
Sfer Si GSe feS feros Gue tera S wdTSl yStoCd v ^ ®St arfet ySfe SS 33 
“333 Gue ASIS 1 gStoO'd ” SSt frraee 3 yfenn feSf St yy3 Sfe S 1 feGfevSt fefew?? St rVsarSt, 
HHV-fraStw St Set, 333 - feSn S fewaee, HtreS »fe Hav-isTe St fdt v'oisrwi. fen yfegT S 

Of oree S SeG httf ee’ 1 Piar Singh, op. dt., p. 106. 
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5) The exegetics of the books can be done without much difficulty, 
what where the exegeate comes across the complex poetic experience of 
the writer, i.e., where he has to deal with the expressions, hopes, 
objectives, thoughts, feelings and symbolic reflections of the writer, the 
exegetics while rising from its general level terms into a kind of deeper 
description. Then it becomes a creative art and demands the real 
experience of that imagination. It is a multifaceted and modern form of 
exegesis. 611 

6) It is a notable fact that the factual incidents play an important 
role in the origin of the text and it is also believed that some reasons 
must work behind the interpretation of the text, either it is based on 
ancient standards or is affected by the personal feelings of an exegete. 
The following reference from the Bani of Guru Amar Das is said to be the 
basic measurement in the above context. 

The pious persons speak for some spiritual motive . 612 

Consequently, a new principle of exegesis is formed that one 
should understand meaning of composition by searching the fact behind 
the origin of the text. This has introduced the tradition of relating 
interpretation of the text to the lives of Sikh Gurus. The Sakhis and 

611 ‘yddof ft ftcC'cC'dt V fd cF tJ® dfe T ft, Vd fet fetldT $ dfes 5dfe ?d?5 d 1 dd T Ofr t, HOT? 

fr&§H€ d 1 ^ d’df WT tfefd>>F, IVtPd' fedd'd' & fesf »fd ddd d5fW cdS HEP T-RTcV Ofr f , ft 

dl o( 1 o( 1 dl H'd'dfi Hdd 5T fdd 6 <5 t fpltdt fedd ft f%»f T fh»l 1 o< 1 dl fdt) dfedd d rl'tl ft I ff fed fefe 
faddcY'd'HoT ofW d feddft d t H75 SdST dddft Ufdgr fd dddT d fd dddTt StHUdr ft ddT dfdft 

til fed ftcOct'd! dr »ffe fctd d wjfesr du f’ i Ibid., p. 107. 

612 ddr ydtr dd fed 1- dt fed VdEpfell Guru Granth Sahib, p. 755. 
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dialogue literature are believed to be sprouted from the attempt of 
interpretation of the text. There is a custom of describing the utterances 
of the Gurus by taking an example from their life. For example, the 
Janam Sakhi of ‘Patti da Paramarth’ (Uzt W V3HW) (dialogue with 
Pandha) and the interpretation of the reference of Gurbani, ‘Mann hali 
Kirsani Kami’, (H?f UP# Po^H'dl oFTcft ) is explained the meeting of Guru 
Nanak with his parents. Contrary to it, the meaning of the words in ‘Kira 
Thap Deve Padshahi Lashker Kare Asgah’ has been interpreted with 
reference to ‘Keet Nagar Di Sakhi’ (offer bcJRr tff HPff). The Indian and non- 
Indian traditions have many references of such type of interpretations 
which co-relate the Gurbani with the life of the Gurus. 


The legends and Sakhis have their own role to play in the 
field of exegetics. Sometimes, even the most complex thought can be 
understood easily with their reference. These references make the 
interpretation more interesting and clear which results in enhancing the 
richness of literature. 613 One should always try to interpret the text with 


‘H'fd'Sbf dB<W' at dlbf'bf'dt fest far yafet fafet £ fd'B'B'' are H1BB d 1 s 7 « 7 dt ft it W Wffloft aanft Bt 
&trs aba 7 rearer fewlwwt; fear K r Rv»T3 T as ya® au fea sa real sat a 7 rerat & 

fe aaar 7 a fug §h (pfre rear ms sar>r as aret sat ar 7 sat rear 7 aara ah fen naas fea djayal 
feB nrfew Jjt 3 TS WfdBVT 4 t B 7 fes W WU'dfHW HSB 7 1 BHB 7 Ht I gWHBU, dloC'oC'dl B 7 fear fires 
fear afem 7 fe aaar 7 a 7 sets at fetfe faffes rear aret rear 7 ss s, refers ire a mas §h are as s 
sts rrei fen a> djda'Bl at are? fea re femsstm 7 atm 7 ataar reare 7 res safe rea 7 a maa rear 
at yferufet mrere ^5 #3- ^ rear Bt vfet 1 . . .re-fainretm 7 are afem 7 ass 7 mft 8 safe refers 

dl o( 1 o( 1 dl B feit CTSaT (at) 6dl PrfW ftfe did 1 & I artBreiftm 7 Ida fHSB 7 ifdtt B 7 VBH'dti (ifetf <y<v, didd ) 

mfe ‘rear aret fearest reaft’ are; rrea Bt femfetrm 7 res Bt a 1 a 1 -fire ar 7 ® rre at rera' reft are re - s 
atst ret !h fere a fre ‘afe 7 w ttt rearest ®rere re wraps’ a 7 ® area Bt fawftrw aw fres 
ffet ‘offe rtdid Bt reft’are re - fe si 81 afet & 1 . . . rer rear Bt fawftrw re - a ataar Bt fsi-i ursar 7 are 
as s sdrt Bt fear yferufet fres sans Bt farwst ora arst 1 fea Bt afB red 81 wi mar red 81 irareFS 7 
fas at Barret a 7 aret th . . ,jm aa a ataar are refers rera 7 a 7 fear as 7 fea reas fea kbb 1 1 
rear aafe Bt fenrfw Btm 7 b rerefei 7 , ‘asatfa arefea’ ir ‘agatfa BarfeB’ fea avfea fa 
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the help of relevant legends and Sakhis. But the significance of these 
Sakhis in contemporary history and other sources also needs to be 
considered. 


7) In the history of India, for centuries together, the scriptural texts like 
Quran, Vedas and Upanishads etc. were understood by way of reading 
only. The tradition of their interpretation is believed to have started after 
a long time. Also, there was no dearth of people who could understand 
the complex language of text and its meanings easily. Even in the present 
times, we should learn to have the understanding from its original text 
only. However, if we are trying to interpret or understand it, this 
principle should always be of utmost importance that Gurbani is the 
revelation of God and in its interpretation, we should add minimum of 
our own. 614 Here, another thought is raised that the interpreter should 
provide only the meanings of difficult words and central idea of the 
original text for the convenience of readers and scholars. The practice to 


wwfera urafet Kg' 3 1 p 1 # »ra fefe fer-fvvr & i fen era?? feer erara? yfeiw S fefe?? ?ro fraTira hww 
h dV'fefe (Hfefefe) feora S Hfet>fe oeifowi fen few w few rrarav & fe fenwH S rife wh 

(HW) fefe sw?) wra rrfeH St few <vf 5 Sirs: v fevra & i ...gfew § Hfew ? tefe & <w t 

§rr S fswfenr ?fef w rrav Si >>fe fe nfe fewra uferr to p ^ HKsra £ w t few Si ffe, 
srafet-wr ?W5 fi-rs fe fewdw- nrafet S fefeft ?fet wafeti fefe, dwfefe St wra St yfew £ 

WVSt o(W<4W V ridd fef? W Kof feSt S' PrlH V eWHdU H'Pdd 3dUV S Hffel Sw S’ I Piar Singh, 
op. cit., p. 108 . 

ef'ddl fePdd'H fbb bbhfe h5C HW-IT3 § hh F ht bbfw WW bt I feb 
hf f%»f T fh»f T hf bhhh 1 bif 5W i# Hbf iTbf h I AT5 ht »ffbh fef feb 
hf oD-ft bhf bt fbhh w£f bt bSTH bbb A febb bbhb ffeb bbt fbFb bb 
Ah ¥ »F§bt btl bhbbbt bif ffeb bt bb? dldFil H H7 T ut feb bt bbh 
WB oThbt bbM hi both »fbf fb>fefw W bbhb # FfbF bh bt hh 
W hr feb fedfe bbb-dbb fwb fbb htfh 7 b'dlt" b foT dldFil feb ife^btbt 

•d — 

bfet b » fe feb bfe Tbfbb bt f%»f T fh»f T fbb »fhfe bfe ufe b kfe bb?5 febbt 
bfet bfet bbM hi 
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understand the internal meanings of the text should be left to them. The 
modern trend of exegesis in Gurbani is based upon the least 
interpretation principle of Western educated exegetes. The Sikh exegetes 
like Bhai Jodh Singh, Prof. Teja Singh, and Sahib Singh can be 
categorized in this category. 

This principle of least involvement is appreciable as it makes 
reader’s own thought stable but it is not possible for every person to 
understand the Eternal meaning of the spiritual text. Therefore, this 
principle is always opposed but still the thing to be considered in this is 
that even the least words are very important. The explanation from 
prudent and experts related to this field, not only stimulates the mind of 
the readers and listeners but also increases the knowledge of a person. 
So, the emphasis should be not on stopping the interpretation but to 
keep it in limits . 615 


615 


‘fedb feb feb feb^ b feb dfo b bbb fbb 1 foT fe® tidfe Hdfe b b 

dfbd fed feb WE; fe fed, HW-ldb b dfedb b sdd'dd bhb bdfe feb fed 
feb WE, b fed b bufe dfdd bf fefedd b Hfeob feld bb febt 

bfe I dldddl feb dloCoi'dl bt d dddfed dbfet dfebt fefedd b WE few, 
dfet bb fed, u. fed fed, bferb fed »dfe fef fefebb bb, b feb feb §b 
dddb dfd b bWdd b dbbb fee bffeb fefe bb, feb fed b fed bdW- 
dfefet b fedfe ‘b dl'dfdd dl fed b fed bd® dfbbft b 1 feb fedb feb dd 
b b^ddfeb b fbr feb dTbb W bb bf dfdbt Hb b bfeb bbf bbb 1 ; db feb 
feb bfe b bt bfe bfe 1 b foT fedbtfe fedfe bf dbJ d 1 bbb 7 bbb bfet-bfet b 1 


bb bbf I fedfe b bdfeb dbd fbb bb fefefe bf feddfddd W bbW dbb b 

= u u 

bbb bfedd bt ddt b dbb bb bfet b, bbf §fe b dbbdbd fbb fe bbb bW 
bbbt b I feb bbf feb fedb fe dfoTbb ffedfb 7 bbt dffet b I fe bt fwb bb 7 
foT feb fedb fbb “fed b fed” bbb db Hbbbdbb bb I feb feb bdb5 ?d bb 
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8) The tradition of interpretation of the revealed text also provided 
that the solution of difficult words does not lie outside, rather it lies 
within the text itself. This principle says that the meanings of the difficult 
words of Quran should be searched in it and the understanding of the 
meanings of Gurbani should be searched from Gurbani itself. Basically, 
this principle is also based upon the theory of non-interference in the 
original text. The interpreter should solely depend upon the original 
author of the text to impose restriction on interference of views in the 
interpretation . 6 1 6 

9) In case of any irrelevance of a commentary to the original text it is 
appropriate to search the meanings of the concerned compositions in the 
works of other commentators who hold an equivalent experience in the 
interpretation of the original text. The principle of explaining the ideology 
of one Guru by referring to another is common among the Sikh exegetes. 
It is noteworthy that there is a tradition to assume all the Gurus as One 
Divine soul in Sikh religion. As all the Gurus have similar Divine 


E HtJof ?kjF U?7; 7 ? ifas ^t»F UEEC utt’ | Piar Singh, 

op. cit., p. 109. 

v htwH v wro to fro’ »rt ‘ot# % jtoet djdy.il % wro’ fefr fee nwfe 

oTTO TO I CTOV fTO fev ffPH # TOW TT TO 4t CFTO V ut fSoT TO TO & I fett WSTgr % HTOTO 

wet wafu'd fro ut Itoto stto 1, etroTO vt TOTOwroft to wGi 1 1 1 . . . fewftw vro 
wtsr nriroby nfrotw- Ov & rhehy to fay fro wro v hUto to fww ^ hto ut Qro 
I Ibid. 
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experience and ideology which lead the interpretation in a balanced 
approach. 617 

10) The meaning of the word is always contextual so an ideal 
interpreter should always try to understand the scheme of phrases used 
in text to attain the eternal meaning of the revealed Word. As Bhagat 
Kabir says: 


Kabir, Thy slave, has entered into Thy refuge. 

Keep me near Thee, O Merciful Master and that is 
heaven for me . 618 

The couplet has been interpreted in various ways by different 
scholars. The prominent Sikh exegete, Teja Singh interpretes the above 
couplet as follows: 

(i) O merciful God let me stay in your shelter, it is heaven for me. 619 

Sahib Singh, a well known interpreter of the Sikhs explains 
the above reference in another way. 

(ii) Me, your servant Kabir, has come under your patronage, O 
merciful keep me near your feet, and this is heaven for me. 620 


‘rl5 HttoT tfl WPVSt dtdcV l/Pddl 7> o(didl cT Gh Hdd (did WloW' V d'W 75St o?t U%? Gdd 
HUHcT H foT HHffTnP tP HH'd'c*) HT-PcP fewdlofe dtp? d A 3 PO-m Wlrted dtp?: dA HtfoT tflw fetf3 T 3 1 
Wftw rl'$ I djdd'cfl fdt) fo(hl feof Iff % fetd'd 1 <§ 7TUH3 c(drt ddft' dld»P tit id'dl fdti VH 1 ^ tcT V 

fevH & i feu frt 3Rpr f “tor thr” H3 h 1 1 fev iff Httravr t Hduw tt 

Hdd 1 3 Idlld G3 WVfdH &, 3^ fed Id (dlPPrtoi »l 1 M 1 d k Gee Zjt FTtlcft rtdl I fen fife fed! “HJ-P?) 
fortfefe t hkw wpv’’ Hrf v fdtrd 1 srat fdof fe vr khrwvisr fte 3K srw 

■ftfere T &i . . . vHBd 1v3 ftrr tt ‘hkw fefefe t jwt? ww’ f ftsr ft v v^sr fe fte v rft 
ftsr twf 1 1 ftn ferg ttawgt <j wrtrg hsp t uat frit &, i 1 # 1 nrfnfmfs tsr t fen 

k 3te-3 fepf fdtl Qc? V 33 rtdl 1 dfdt! 1 n' I Ibid. 

vtt sratf ttl usrr hhw ii 

fend rtrilfoi g^f dcTHW II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1161. 

Teja Singh, Sabadarth Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Vol. I, p. 1 161. 
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Another commentator of Gurbani, Kirpal Singh describes the 


same verse as: 

(iii) Kabir (I) Das has mingled in your shelter O Eternal Being 

with merciful heart! Keep me near your self, for me this is 
heaven. 621 

The meaning of the above three interpretations is that ‘O 
merciful I have come under your shelter, keep me with you, this is 
heaven for me’. But these interpretations are not in accordance with the 
original composition. The contextual meaning of the above verse is that 
‘O merciful Lord I have come under your shelter now I don’t need heaven 
or hell, you can keep it with you’. Another example of the contextual 
meaning can be seen in the Bani of Bhagat Kabir: 

Kabir, by the True Guru’s grace, I have escaped from 
paradise and hell . 622 

1 1) The ideal interpretation of the Scripture is really a difficult task for 
an exegete. It includes the individual revealed experience of the 
interpreter and special skill for the creation of a new literary work. The 
interpreter should focus his attention on the revealed Word of the 
Scripture rather than the commentaries. The experience of the revealed 
Word is the most important factor for the understanding of the Scripture 

620 Sahib Singh, Sri Guru Granth Darpan, Vol. VIII, Raj Publishers, Jallandhar, 1964, 
pp. 439-442. 

621 Kirpal Singh, Sampardai Teeka Adi Sri Guru Granth Sahib Ji, Vol. VIII, Jawahar Singh 
Kirpal Singh, Amritsar, p. 451. 

622 srak- HV3T 6^51 §■ rr dftrfr H'fs'dfd ^ UdH'fd II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1370. 
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in its original sense. In the words of Harold Coward, “It opened the way 
to a recovery of the kind of direct and transforming experience of the 
word.” 623 But in case of any complexity of words or esoteric terms, the 
interpreter can consult the existed commentaries, exegesis, etc. 

12) Guru Granth Sahib contains the Bani of the Sikh Gurus and 
various Bhagats. Some scholars are misled due to different ways of 
portrayal of various concepts by Gurus in the Gurbani. The research 
moves in a wrong direction when a scholar formulates his own theory on 
the basis of scattered concepts and ignores the specific religious ideology. 
In present times, the attitude of human being has moved from 
centralization to decentralization. As a result, the study of the factual 
representation of the whole ideology has become difficult, if not 
impossible. So, we ought not to ignore the religious ideology while 
studying religion. 

13) Bhai Vir Singh beautifully explains the role of an interpreter of 
Gurbani in his foreword to ‘Santhiya Sri Guru Granth Sahib’. He says that 
it is very difficult to interpret the ultimate experience of the revealed 
Word as compared to explaining a meaning in lexicon form. It is an art of 
writing but it is attained by those who have purity of heart and are 


Harold Coward, Scripture in the World Religions: A Short Introduction, Oxford, London, 
2000, p. xi. 
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selfless like a mirror that not only reflects the light but also transmits the 
effect of the heat . 624 

Hence, all talk of multiple or different levels or methods of 
approach and interpretations are faulty ab initio. The Gurus emphasize 
that the sure method of understanding and interpretation of their thesis 
is to start with deeds as the basis, which would give one a clue or 
glimpse of their spiritual experience. Otherwise, we shall have the same 
crop of confusion as that of this Parnali or that Parnali, Western Parnali 
or Eastern Parnali; and most of these would be products of egoistic self- 
justification or personal prejudices. 

Consequently, the essence of a text is not behind the text, 
but in text itself. It is not something hidden, but something disclosed. 
What has to be understood is not the initial stage of a disclosure but 
what points towards a possible world. The text speaks of a possible world 
and a possible way of orienting oneself within it. Understood in this way, 
hermeneutics is a task of always coming back to the text under new 
circumstances and in new situations and it is always a re-reading of 
Scriptures and of ourselves, our world, our society and our history. 


*qt to ate fetra to to h 1 fuu ! ft ffe ufedjf v hu tor & i fto qt to to fetra fer wdPK'd 

TO5, fer WdP'TO fU, fe WdPU'd qfe fe »dP3 T d WHTO Huff 1 1 frTH fe Hcfe, feff , fTOKH f , 
TOPR, ffe HTO, fWU, UK 3TOt V WfoT U3T UR, fe fe fSoT WdP'TO UK HH3t, UK fH, UR HTO, 
UH-WtR3 T RT KURT? ft, TO RRR ftrTO ft, feff fUiV Rr feTOH t fejt fe T dt TOPR & I fejt fat 
(TO ft RTO ft I felt TO fife fuu Hfe few TOPR ft I TO V ftlTO Zjfe dfe ft fife fTOH® 

fe sfe fe topr to ufekmr fe u ag life rt ffe, ft# fer fro wfe urorft ft, ftfe ft fafe 
afef to fife uut ate fro fet fet topr ft yfet f , fer ferro v topr ft, to ^ firro & f fe 
3# Qdtv V UU ft’ I Balbir Singh (ed.), Santhiya Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Bhai Vir Singh 
Sadan, New Delhi, 2007, pp. 1-2. 
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This discussion about the emergence of a new focus in the 
interpretation of religion and its basis, shows very clearly how direly we 
are in need of studies on the various aspects of hermeneutics. With 
religions becoming more and more dynamic and their social and political 
involvements becoming more provoking and problematic, it is the task of 
every society to contextualize the message of its Scriptures and to seek 
their faithful meaning in and for its particular, cultural, geographical and 
historical situation. Any hermeneutics that pretends first to discover 
general, ‘time and space transcending interpretations,’ which are then to 
be adapted and applied to particular situations, is not only deluding itself 
but is actually failing to fulfil precisely the task to which it is, in fact, and 
cannot possibly lead to any kind of real contextuality. 
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Conclusion and Possibilities 


The scriptural texts are considered to be sacramental of 
central importance to their religious traditions. These texts are always 
part of a larger field of religious practices. The study of these texts 
requires that we examine not only the content of such texts, but also use 
them in our real life. The understanding of scriptural texts also requires 
looking at how the readers create meanings, either as individuals or as 
members of interpretative communities. That is, texts come to have 
particular meanings through being read, not only through being written. 
The study of religious texts requires understanding the spiritual activity, 
not the simple written words. 

In the same context, the hermeneutics of a text works on 
different levels; it is concerned with how the text works, what the text 
says, and how the text transcends its hidden revealed message to the 
mankind. It is a branch of knowledge that deals with the theories of 
interpretation, especially of Scriptures. It is a historical encounter which 
calls forth the personal experience of being here in the world. It tries to 
hold together two areas of understanding theory: the question of what is 
involved in the event of understanding a text, and the question of what 
understanding itself is, in its most foundational and existential sense. 

Hermeneutics provides us tools, skills and guidance to 
pursue right vision and perspective. It not only provides us techniques 
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and processes to perceive realityand meaning but it sharpens our vision 
and understanding of the meaning with new and more possible 
dimensions, and thereby improves our perception of reality. It is the task 
of hermeneutics to interpret the text in the context of contemporary 
situation, to make the text or message of the Scripture relevant and 
meaningful to the present reader. In the relevant context, the interpreter 
keeps the Word of a Scripture alive, meaningful and relevant, otherwise 
the Scripture is dead and irrelevant. Thus, hermeneutics is the task of 
always coming back to the text under new circumstances and in new 
situation; and it is always a re-reading of Scripture and of ourselves, our 
world, our society and our history. It is the task of hermeneutics to relate 
the contents of earlier documents to different cultures and philosophies 
of life across the geographical and historical boundaries. 

The idiom and structure of every re-interpretation is finalized 
by the needs of the hour and the place. The devotees of Sikh religion are 
not only seen in Punjab but all over the world and as a result, its 
principles are bound to be interacting to all over the world. Instead of 
focusing on the ideas of Eternal Reality and religion, attempts should be 
made to analyze the structure of religious experience, which is central to 
the understanding of religion. The hermeneutical study of any text is 
possible due to its different concepts, viz. understanding, interpretation, 
language, grammar etc. So, attempts have been made to understand its 
science. 
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Some scholars believe that hermeneutics is a western 


discipline, and it cannot be used as a research tool for the study of Guru 
Granth Sahib. But we should not hesitate to accept it if the positive traits 
of another culture can be used for the understanding of our scriptural 
texts. It is pertinent to note that grammar is also a developed theory with 
its own science. If grammar can be the basis of any study, why 
hermeneutics can’t be considered as a discipline for the study of 
Gurbani?However, we need to make efforts for initiating a discipline of 
Sikh Hermeneutics or GurmatMimamsa based on the interpretation of 
Gurbani. The Sikh Hermeneutics or GurmatMimamsa can be justified as 
a subject only if equal importance is given to the message and diction of 
Gurbani. Some important facts that have appeared in this regard are as 
follows: 

1. It is a well-known fact that a method evolved for a particular 
religious tradition may not have universal utility, as it needs much 
experimentation and testing to determine its value for another religious 
tradition. It has been observed that the biblical methods of textual 
criticism are not of much helpful to unearth the true meaning of Sikh 
Scripture because the biblical and Sikh Scripture do not belong to the 
same age and they are not the product of similar cultural and religious 
milieu. Besides they are quite at variance with each other linguistically 
and from genre point of view. To identify the canonical text we have to 
keep in mind certain factors that are peculiar to the Sikh tradition. For 
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example, Sabad is elementary to Sikhism.lt does not mean a simple word 
but an Eternal Reality which is symbolic of the Divine presence in utter 
darkness in the form of Eternal Guru, Guru Granth Sahib. 

2. The ideal interpretation of the Scripture is really a difficult task for 
an exegete. It includes the individual revealed experience of the 
interpreter and the special skills for the creation of a new literary work. 
The concentration of the interpreter should be focused on the revealed 
Word of the Scripture. The experience of the revealed Word is the most 
important factor for understanding the Scripture in its original sense. 

3. A Scripture includes the Divine revelation manifested through the 
medium of words. Sabad in its form and concept can be identified 
separately but they are inseparable as both are important. It is important 
to understand the Divine truth implicit in the Scripture so as to 
understand the Scripture itself. The Scriptures can never be interpreted 
at the finalized level. Therefore, their interpretation will continue even in 
the times to come. 

4. A Scripture or a religion cannot be understood clearly without the 
knowledge of its history. So, it is essential to have the knowledge about 
its contemporary history. It is pertinent to note that before using any 
source as an evidence for textual study of the Guru Granth Sahib, an 
interpreter has to examine the historical circumstances out of which a 
particular source had originated. Besides, one has to unravel the process 
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through which it had been composed, the sources employed for it and 
the very purpose of its origin. 

5. The knowledge of the original language of a Scripture is another 
importantfactor for the complete understanding of a Scripture. Some 
researchers and scholars often use translations or commentaries of the 
concerned Scriptures in their works. But such research works cannot be 
considered complete and appropriate as theylack the originality of the 
text. So, another important hermeneutical rule is the knowledge of 
language as a basic medium. 

6. The research studies and interpretations related to Gurmat need to 
be based on such research tools which are best suited to interpret the 
Gurbani. The Gurmat interpretation does not simply mean to prepare 
anexegesisor a commentarybut it should be an attempt to interpret the 
explanatory Divine experience and the message of Ultimate Reality. 
Therefore, any research is considered to be systematic which has set its 
own limitations of research tools. For example, the grammar as a 
research tool has its own limitations and cannot go beyond the philology. 
So, on the basis of grammar only, it is very difficult for an interpreter as 
well as the reader to reach on the eternal meaning of the text. 

7. The hermeneutical study of Guru Granth Sahib must includeitstextual 
analysis. An interpreter must familiarize himself with the ways, means, 
methods and traditions which were prevalent in Sikhism for the 
transmission as well as exegesis of Gurbani. The history of Sikh 
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scriptural tradition can easily be understood referring back to Guru 
Nanak, whose experience of the Numinous formed its very core and basis 
as well. Very truly, to interpret the message of Gurbani oral transmission 
in the form of musical tradition has been a prevalent mode but it was not 
the possible way to preserve the Sabad for future generations. 

8. Every Scripture has its own internal structure that helps to 
understand its text. Any researcher should be acquainted to the internal 
structure of the Scripture. It is believed thatneither the models or tools 
for the study of Scriptures of other religions canbe applied to the 
multifaceted structure of Gurbani; nor should such an attempt be made. 
Gurbani is such a well-organized composition which facilitates the 
researchers not only to understand but also to reach easily to the unique 
and varied values and reality of the Ultimate Being through its study. So, 
it is necessary that the researchers should go through the multi- 
dimensional evaluation of the Scripture. 

9. Guru Granth Sahib is the holy Scripture of the Sikhs and it is their 
Eternal Guru; that is, their authoritative religious and spiritual guide, 
their preceptor and enlightener for all times. The essence of Gurbani is 
beyond space. It is from the Primal One, Guru is full of Nectar. Gurbani 
is the message of unapproachable and limitless Ultimate Being, that is 
why it itself is beyond limits. A human being is an intellectual being and 
intellect is the only source to understand everything concerning him as 
well as beyond his intellect. But a human being should try to understand 
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the meaning and ideas of Gurbani with the help of Gurbani itself. In this 
way, it is an institution which provides knowledge, when one joins it as a 
student. In the present research, the approach to study the Guru Granth 
Sahib is according to our intellect but it does not mean that this 
approach is restricted to academic knowledge only rather it is an 
experience of the Eternal Reality also because without Divine Order and 
Divine Grace His message cannot be understood in its true sense. If the 
Divine truth of Eternal Reality is not experienced then even the highest 
intellectual level is meaningless because the soul of a human being is to 
be redeemed only by the Sabad Guru, Guru Granth Sahib. 

The text of Guru Granth Sahib has an infinite hermeneutic 
potential. In this relevant context, each generation of scholars has tried 
to unfold its meaning from its particular angle. 625 The actual practice of 
hermeneutics becomes a part-whole-part moment, a constant back and 
forth or dialectical process. This process can also be named as Sikh 
Hermeneutical Circle which has initiated as never ending movement and 
which encircles various important complete disciplines. Thus, the 
present study reaches at the conclusion that the hermeneutical tools as 
discussed above can form the basis for the establishment of Sikh 
Hermeneutics or GurmatMimamsa as a discipline to interpret the Guru 
Granth Sahib. 

fd-H 1 rddlGfe »Tb|d PdcS 1 Rj ll Guru Granth Sahib, p. 340. 
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Introduction 


The religious texts are considered to be sacred and of central 
importance to their religious tradition. These texts are always part of a 
larger field of religious practices. The study of these texts requires that we 
examine not only the content of such texts, but also their context and use 
in our real life. The understanding of scriptural texts also requires looking 
at how readers create meanings, either as individuals or as members of 
‘interpretative communities’. That is, texts come to have particular 
meanings through being read, not only through being written. In the same 
context, the hermeneutics of a text works on different levels; it is concerned 
with how the text works, what the text says, and how the text transcends 
its hidden revealed message to the mankind. Thus, the study of religious 
texts requires understanding the spiritual activity not, the simple written 
words. 

Hermeneutics: Meaning, Nature and Scope 

There is a pressing need, for the introductory treatment of 
hermeneutics in the theological as well as non-theological context, to clarify 
the meaning, nature and scope of the term. It is not an easy task to give a 
relevant and universal definition of hermeneutics. Today, the definition of 
hermeneutics is the subject of vehement controversy. So, it is necessary to 
explain deeply the history, meaning and nature of hermeneutics. 

The term hermeneutics finds its roots from Greek verb 
hermeneuein which means ‘to interpret’ and the noun hermeneia means 
‘interpretation’. Hermeneutics is a philosophical intellectual discipline 
which concerns with the nature and presuppositions of the interpretation 
of human expressions. According to the Oxford English Dictionary the term 
hermeneutics means, “The branch of knowledge that deals with theories of 
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interpretation, especially of Scripture .” 1 It is a historical encounter which 
calls forth personal experience of being here in the world... It tries to hold 
together two areas of understanding theory: the question of what is 
involved in the event of understanding a text, and the question of what 
understanding itself is, in its most foundational and existential sense . 2 

“The Greek term has etymological association with the name of 
the Greek God Hermes, the messenger of the Gods and the deity of 
boundaries. Some have seen this association as reflecting the inherently 
triadic structure of the act of interpretation: (i) a sign, symbol, message, or 
a text from some source requires (ii) a mediator or interpreter (Hermes) to 
(iii) convey it to some audience. So considered, this deceptively simple 
triadic structure implicitly contains the major conceptual issues with which 
hermeneutics deals: (i) the nature of a text; (ii) what it means to 
understand a text; and (iii) how understanding and interpretation are 
determined by the presuppositions and beliefs (the horizon) of the audience 
to which the text is being interpreted. Serious reflection on any of these 
issues reveals why interpretation is itself a philosophical issue and a 
subject of interpretation .” 3 

Hermeneutics deals basically with the four issues: “(i) What is 
it to understand a text and what are the conditions of its possibilities? (ii) 
How are the cultural sciences distinct in their methods and forms from the 
natural sciences? (iii) What are the conditions that make any sort of human 
understanding possible? (iv) How can we resolve certain conceptual puzzles 
associated with concepts like understanding and meaning, and how might 
such a resolution helps us to understand the task of interpretation ?” 4 


1 Shorter Oxford English Dictionary on Historical Principles, Vol. I, Oxford University Press, New York, 
2002, p.1231. 

2 Palmer, Richard E., Hermeneutics: Interpretation Theory in Schleiermacher, Dilthey, Heidegger, and 
Gadamer, North Western University Press, Evanston, 1969, p. 10. 

3 Eliade, Mircea (Editor-in-Chief), The Encyclopedia of Religion, Vol. VI, Collier Macmillan Publishers, 
London, pp. 279-280. 

4 Ibid., p. 281. 
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Hermeneutics begins with the attempt to square the principle 
of interpretation with increasing awareness that the Scriptures are, after 
all, historical documents in which the textual truths and their meanings 
are internal to the time and place of their composition. In other words, 
hermeneutics plays a significant role in bringing togetherness of both the 
subjective and objective dimensions of the interpretation. Here 
interpretation is “a stylistic representation of a creative work... according to 
one’s understanding of the creator’s ideas .” 5 The concepts like exegesis, 
exposition, explanation, and analysis are different in their nature and form. 
But somehow all are related with the interpretation and become the 
integral part of it. Or, these can also be said the types of interpretation. 
Hermeneutics is a science of interpretation; therefore, all these terms 
become a part of it. Hermeneutics focus on the deciphering process of 
interpretation in which more attention is given to understand the true 
meaning of a work. Understanding and interpretation are the two 
interlinked processes, which cannot be separated at any condition. 
Hermeneutics is not merely a theoretical discipline of the rules or methods 
of interpretation but it is a theoretical-cum-philosophical discipline in the 
modern world. It is the vast study of understanding especially the task of 
understanding texts. 

The word and the more common verb hermeneuein and the 
noun hermeneia points back to the wing-footed messenger god — Hermes. 
This message-bringing process of understanding associated with the 
Hermes is implicit in all of the three basic directions of meaning of 
hermeneuein and hermeneia in ancient usage. These three directions, using 
the verb form hermeneuein for the purpose of example are (i) to say, (ii) to 
explain, and (iii) to translate. The first basic direction of the meaning 
suggests that the minister in bringing the Word is announcing and 
asserting something. His function is not merely to explain but to proclaim. 

5 Shorter Oxford English Dictionary on Historical Principles, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 1406. 
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Hermes brings fateful tidings from the divine and explains it to the present 
people with deep detail. In this way, Hermes becomes a ‘go-between’ from 
God to man. As compared to interpretation saying, asserting or proclaiming 
is an important act of interpretation. Second direction of meaning suggests 
the explanation is a basic act of interpretation. The interpretation that 
occurs even in the way one turns towards a text. The explanation relies on 
the tools of objective analysis but the selection of the tools is already an 
interpretation of the task of understanding. Analysis is also a form of 
interpretation; feeling the need for analysis is too an interpretation. 
Therefore, analysis is, in fact, not the primary interpretation but a 
derivative form. It has preliminarily set the stage with an essential and 
primary interpretation before it ever begins to work with the information or 
data. Another way of saying this is to state: that the explanatory 
interpretation makes us aware that explanation is contextual and 
horizontal. The significance of the third and last dimension of the meaning 
of hermeneuein is almost as suggestive to hermeneutics and theory of 
literary interpretation as the first two. In this case, one brings what is 
foreign, strange, or unintelligible into the medium of one’s own language. 
Like the God Hermes, the translator mediates between one world and 
another. The act of translation is not a simple mechanical matter of 
synonym-finding, as the absurd products of translation machines make 
only too clear, for the translator is mediating between two different worlds. 
Translation makes us aware of the fact that language itself contains an 
overarching interpretation of the world to which the translator must be 
sensitive even as the translator individual expressions. This discussion of 
the origin of hermeneuein and hermeneia and the three directions of their 
meaning in ancient usage was undertaken in the context of hermeneutical 
problem in general. 

The hermeneutics in its vast scope here sets the task of 
furnishing the theoretical justification for the determinacy of the object of 
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interpretation and of setting forth norms by which the determinate, 
changeless, self-identical meaning can be understood. Therefore, 
hermeneutics is not simply a science of interpretation but a method of 
arriving at correct interpretation. 

Compilation of Guru Granth Sahib and its Nature 

Guru Granth Sahib is the holy Scripture of the Sikhs and it is 
their Eternal Guru; that is, their authoritative religious and spiritual guide, 
their preceptor and enlightener for all times. The word Granth traditionally 
is used for the books containing primarily sacred knowledge. Its meaning in 
Sanskrit is a knot which binds the book and according to Bradley refers to 
the knot in the thong which held together a palm-leaf manuscript to form a 
crude book. 6 Guru Granth Sahib has been called as Adi Granth before it 
was anointed as the Guru Eternal by the tenth Guru, Guru Gobind Singh. 
Adi means primordial and it came to be used after the Granth of the tenth 
master came into being. The term Guru came to be associated with the 
Granth after the year 1708 A.D. when the tenth Guru bestowed Guru-ship 
on the Granth 7 and enjoined the Sikhs to regard Guru Granth Sahib as the 
Guru, 8 which is primarily Sabad as held in Sikh religion from the time of 
Guru Nanak Dev. The term Sahib came to be associated as suffix refers to 


6 D.G. Bradley, A Guide to World Religions, Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall Inc., New Jersey, 1963, p. 

128. 

7 Kahan Singh Nabha, Gurmat Martand, Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Vol. I, 

Amritsar, 1978, p. 417. 

8 “Agya bhai akal ki tabhi chalayo panth, Sabh sikhan kau hukam hai Guru manio granth, Guru 
Granth ko maniyo pargat Guran ke dehi, jo prabhu ko milibo chahai khoj shabad main leh.” 
Giani Gian Singh, Panth Prakash, Bhasha Vibhag Punjab, Patiala, 1970, p. 353. 

Rahitnama Prahlad Singh, “Akal Purakh ke bachan sio pargat chalayo panth, Sabh sikhan ko 
bachan ih Guru manio granth.” Piara Singh Padam (ed.), Rahitnama, Kala Mandir, Patiala, 1974, 
p. 55. 

“The line of religious succession ended with the tenth Guru Gobind Singh. The Master’s word in 
the holy Guru Granth Sahib was henceforth to be the spiritual guide of the Sikh people who were 
to recognize in the joint personality of an assembly of five true baptized Singhs the spirit of the 
Guru.” Ganda Singh, A Brief Account of the Sikhs, Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, 
Amritsar, n.d. p.15. 

“The Tenth Guru Gobind Singh said that there would be no more Gurus and Granth should be 
regarded as the living voice of all the prophets; Guru Vani.” Trilochan Singh, Bhai Jodh Singh, 
Kapur Singh, Bawa Harkishan Singh, Khushwant Singh (Tr.), Selections from the Sacred Writings 
of the Sikhs, Orient Longman, New Delhi, 2000, Introduction by S. Radhakrishnan, p. 17. 
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the reverence and respect attached to the Granth. The term Sahib is from 
the Arabic root which means master. 9 

The original version of Gum Granth Sahib was compiled by Gum 
Arjan Dev, the fifth Sikh Guru in 1604. It includes not only the sacred 
writings of previous Gurus, but also those of many Bhagats, Saints, Sufis 
and some Guru-oriented persons associated with the Sikh Gurus. It 
comprises the Divine Sabad, indicating a spiritual union with God. It 
marks a watershed in the history of spiritual heritage of Indian sub- 
continent. The purpose of the present study is to understand the Divine 
Revelatory nature of the Word or Sabad in the Guru Granth Sahib in the 
context of hermeneutics. 

The divine verses of Guru Granth Sahib represent many 
languages and dialects. The authors of these hymns especially the saints 
and Bhagats hailed from different parts of India. Thus, most of their hymns 
have a strong influence of their mother- tongue. Many saints and Bhagats 
preferred to compose their verses in Saint language, i.e., Sant-Bhasha a 
nationally understood language of that period. The structure of hymns 
contains six parts; (i) Sabad: A Sabad in Guru Granth Sahib may consist of 
2, 6, 8, 16 sections /paras /parts called Padas, i.e., Ik-Tuke, Do-Tuke, Ti- 
Tuke, Chau-Tuke, etc; (ii) Sloaka: The Sloakas are short compositions of 
two or more verses, but in Guru Granth Sahib, there are Sloakas of twenty- 
six verses as well; (iii) Pauri: The dictionary meaning of the word Pauri is a 
rung of a ladder or steps. In Guru Granth Sahib, the word has been used to 
refer those Sabads which carry forward ideas from one stanza to another 
stanza; (iv) Vaar: A Vaar means a long poem in which the praises of a hero 
are sung. There are 22 Vaars in Guru Granth Sahib; (v) Chhant: In Guru 
Granth Sahib the word has been used to label Sabads of special praises, in 
the context of God. The Chhants are also known as Chhands, these are 


9 Kahan Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, Bhasha Vibhag Punjab, Patiala, 1974, p. 177. 
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said to be the divine songs of praise. There are one hundred twenty- seven 
Chhants in Gum Granth Sahib; and (vi) Swaya: The Swayas have been 
composed with different arrangements of long and short syllables at the 
end of the verses. Most of the Swayas used in Guru Granth Sahib can be 
classified as: Malind, Saman, Dandkala, Madira and Chandarakala. 

Ragas: All the compositions of Guru Granth Sahib are composed in poetic 
form and divided into different Ragas except Japu ji Sahib in the beginning 
and Swayas and Sloakas at the end. The hymns have been composed in 
thirty-one Ragas and seventeen Ghars (tunes). A Raga is a particular set of 
the seven Swars, or a selection of them. Their interrelationship and 
sequence is governed by strict rules. 

Ghars (Thatts): The Ghar means rhythm or Tal; it also denotes the pitch 
and variations of the notes. It is a rhythmic cycle comprising a fixed 
number of time units (Matras) of equal value. In Guru Granth Sahib, Guru 
Arjan Dev has introduced seventeen Ghars. 

Rahau (Pause): In Guru Granth Sahib, a special word Rahau denoting a 
verse has been used in almost all the Sabads composed in musical 
measures. 

About the nature of Gurbani, Bhai Vir Singh explains that the 
essence of Gurbani is beyond space. It is from the Primal One, Guru is full 
of Nectar. Gurbani is the message of unapproachable and limitless Ultimate 
Being, that is why it itself is beyond limits. But a human being should try 
to understand the meaning and ideas of Gurbani with the help of Gurbani 
itself. In this way, it is an institution which provides knowledge, when one 
joins it as a student . 10 


i° “djdV'<i! ?Hf tf fu gv srt a 1 # tf # fef wat &, # iff t wfe? 1 1 wth 

nram vt a'dl acf orafe ww »idi '0 au fen v wra it srv wfeor, fr fen ktj fetf did fej feor W5U3T rftv 
v &, fen m-raa v; it ft# arsr fen a 1 # vt Hat?? ferr vt fa t fcr kk? safe 

fdti ttec? fen T iyvEr cxUl rp% i ferr orafe fen feor ny Hfer & it afet vt add few fetwaat dfe fi-fei &, fen 
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The particular understanding of revelation is based upon the 
doctrine of the Sabad-Guru, enunciated by Guru Nanak and the 
succeeding Gurus. It is known as Dhur ki Bani and Khasam ki Bani i.e. 
revelation of God. The Gurbani is secular; unite in its ideology, immutable, 
revelation, spiritual, mystic, unambiguous, tranquil and didactic in its 
nature. 

History and Main Features of Interpretation of Gurbani (1604-2004) 

In its basic sense, hermeneutics is a systematic, procedural 
approach to the texts of our cultural past, and is a mode of interpretation 
or exegesis to understand the meanings of the text. In the Sikh perspective, 
the interpretation of Gurbani is called Gurbani Vichar or ‘reflection upon 
the utterances of the Gurus’. In the history of Indian Scriptural tradition, 
there are four major techniques that are employed in Sikh exegetical 
methods, i.e., Shabadarath, Tika, Viakhia and Paramartha. Therefore, the 
interpretation begins at the discursive level of the consideration, at which 
one deals with the literal sense of Gurbani but goes deeper and deeper as 
one contemplates the divine mysteries by gradually penetrating into subtler 
levels of the meaning. Thus, every new encounter with the text of the Guru 
Granth Sahib provides a fresh experience of unfolding a divine mystery. 

The primary concern is to introduce briefly the different 
approaches adopted by various schools of interpretation, especially in the 
context of Guru Granth Sahib. These major schools of interpretation in the 
context of Guru Granth Sahib include Sahaj Parnali, Bhai Parnali, Udasi 
Parnali, Nirmala Parnali, Giani Parnali, Singh Sabha Parnali and Academic 
School. 

Sahaj Parnali (School): Sahaj Parnali is that school of interpretation, 

which sought to clarify and expound the meaning of certain words, 

HVfWF t dl'd'y^T vf, it 5T3S VS Vf W5VaH T if nffsv V VV TxfT’ Bhai Vir Singh, Santheya 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Bhai Vir Singh Sahit Sadan, New Delhi, 2007, p. 2. 
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concepts and themes contained in the Bani of their predecessors. The Bani 
of Gum Nanak was the main inspiration behind the Bani of the later 
Gums; who were also responding to the needs of the growing Sikh 
community. In this context, Taran Singh, who made first attempt in this 
field, in his work titled ‘Gurbani Diyan Viakhyia Parnalyian’, cites certain 
passages from the compositions of Guru Nanak that were interpreted by 
Guru Angad Dev, Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan Dev 
respectively in their own works. For instance, the exposition of Guru Nanak 
Bani can be seen in the compositions of Guru Angad Dev, Guru Amardas, 
Guru Ramdas and Guru Arjan Dev respectively . 11 


11 Taran Singh, Gurbani Diyan Viakhiya Pamalian, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1980, pp. 26-34. 

Hfer H: c ui(TO5r wufe h ut bv their life'll 

(V3F fi-raUF UHtuft ufh TO II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1279. 

rrfef h:3 iihuh upfeur & nut hwtu tohtoit ii 

TTOof Hfu HTO TOWt fiTO TO wfe fuUTO II II Ibid., 1280. 

h:3 ii furfe ffefv urfeur uufr ?fcr ftwajii 

ddfto] HU fd'dl 1 Pdrt oTTTSt frlb o(3 Ph 6 Hfe 3d] II II Ibid. 

c,g Hfedld UHfc II pH di d 'd I TOW 4 Ptfe TO 4 || 

uftfe uut tfe t ugHPfuur fro TOfi-r ufeur drawfeii 
fro HU ufefu TO dirl'fdW fi-TW ofHH Ml UTdVfH II 
UHK i-ldl Uldd 1 Ph UUfe 6dP fuur Prt feu WW II 

w fi-rarTy urfeur srfe #Bfu wfc to# wuf n 

HHt oTW-f TOt t HTOfe 3Ht i-Pfe II 

TO TTOof ufet uftfe Put TOffh ufeuf TOWfell Ibid., pp. 74-75. 
frotdur tow 8 ii uftfe uro tfe t urorfour fro ufu uifeur fro Hwfu n 

d Pd fUUTU d Pd GtJd UtfH T fUUT r fHW dPd d Pd TVH HH 1 Pd II 

d Pd d Pd TVH HU Ul'd'P) fd Rd Uldlftl d Pd Hfe ril Pddf II 

d'dPd rlrtH SpdU-P Kfu f?¥ HUH f-TW HH? TjtfUUT r II 

PrIH oft dHd PdH tldd P'cPI ofPd Pddtl d]dHfU al tJ 1 Pd II 

oid rt'rtof He! Pdd d Pd HUtUT foTUU T P 1 Pd I Ibid., p. 76. 

pHdTd r dl TOW P II uftfe Udt tfe TOrFfew fTO ufe Urfew fTO HFftr II 

HHt TO# >TOH oftw USH'fd'UT fTO 5ffe TOHfe TOH ofT-pfe II 

HdTdPd cfPd til ft] TOH ofHfe HH r feUT? P Pd P T feUT r II 

HH fTO WHt TO HfTO fTO utwfe Uf HHfeur II 

TOH HTOH TOT? UPU fen H& uffT fesf wfe II 

5TU TTOof pfet uftfe put hfe Prfew fvt wfell Ibid., p. 77. 

UTHU HU UTHU W#ll 

UTHU UFT UTHU 3U Wf II 

UTHU grau yfu UH PTO II 

UTHU HUT Hfe TOftr GwHII 

WTU gdld U[H fdPdTO dltl'd II 

UTHU HHt UTHU HTOU II 

UTHU TO TO HU H^U II 

UTHU kfe" feu wfe aTO II Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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Bhai Parnali (School): The initiator of the second important tradition of 

Gurbani is Bhai Gurdas, a nephew of third Gum Amar Das. The 
authenticity of the work of Bhai Gurdas is accepted by the fifth Guru Arjan 
Dev by honouring it as the ‘key to Guru Granth Sahib’. And for this reason 
his distinctive approach of interpretation is known as Bhai Parnali. The 
important features of interpretation of Bhai Gurdas can be classified under 
some categories as: interpretation in poetic form, unity in interpretation 
and formulation, creative interpretation, systematic interpretation, 
comparative interpretation, interpretation of mythical symbols, description 
of Sikh history, etc. 

Udasi Parnali (School): The Udasi, an ascetical sect of the Sikhs, was 
founded by Baba Sri Chand (1494-1629), the elder son of Guru Nanak. Sri 
Chand preached Gurbani throughout his life and worked for the spread of 
Sikh religion but his preaching remained oral and we do not find any 
written record of his Gurbani interpretations. However, some of his writings 
which were written in praise of Guru Nanak are extant even today. These 
are Arta, Guru Nanak Sahansarnama and Gur Gyatri Mantra. It is 
noteworthy that Sri Chand used one thousand adjectives of Sanskrit 
language in his compositions. 12 

Nirmala Parnali (School): According to Kahan Singh Nabha, “Guru 

Gobind Singh, the tenth master, sent five Sikhs named, Ram Singh, Karam 
Singh, Ganda Singh, Vir Singh and Sobha Singh, to Kashi, Varanasi, in the 
dress of celibacy for the study of Sanskrit. These five are known to be 
Nirmalas in the Sikh history.” 13 Bhai Santokh Singh, Pandit Tara Singh 
Narotam, Bhai Dal Singh Giani, Bhai Gian Singh Giani, Pandit Gulab 
Singh, Sadhu Gurdit Singh, Sant Sampuran Singh and Sant Nirankar 
Singh, who were all interpreting Gurbani from the Nirmala’s perspective in 


12 Ishar Singh Nara, Itihas Baba Sri Chand Ate Udasin Sampardaya, Delhi Gate Bazar, Delhi, 1959, 
pp. 441-451. 

13 Kahan Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, National Book Shop, Delhi, 2006, p. 712. 
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the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries . 14 Main features of their 
writings are the concept of renunciation, myth of Guru Nanak as an 
incarnation of Vishnu, style of interpretation in question-answer format, 
format of polysemous meanings and format of Vedantic interpretation of 
Gurbani. 

Giani Parnali (School): The Giani is such a person who must adhere in 
every thought, word and deed to the truth and should remain detached 
from worldly temptations while still living in this world. The Gianis are 
traditional interpreters of the Guru Granth Sahib and that is why they are 
also called the Sampardai Gianis. The term Sampardai means follower of a 
class of teachers from the old tradition or a class which follows the 
preaching of their Gurus . 15 The Giani or Sampardai is one of the major 
schools of Sikh theologians and expositors of the Sikh Scripture. 
Traditionally, this school of interpretation is associated with Bhai Mani 
Singh who is credited with having learned the exposition of Scriptures from 
Guru Gobind Singh at Damdama Sahib in Talwandi Sabo. Bhai Divan 
Singh, Bhai Gurdial Singh and Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh, Bhai Amar Singh, 
Bhai Surat Singh, Bhai Jassa Singh, Bhai Ram Singh, Bhai Chanda Singh, 
Giani Hazara Singh, Bhai Daya Singh, Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Bhagvan 
Singh, Giani Amir Singh, Bhai Fateh Chand, Sant Harnam Singh, Giani 
Kirpal Singh, Sant Sangat Singh, Sant Kartar Singh, Bhai Gurmukh Singh, 
Bhai Santokh Singh, etc. can be named as the eminent scholars of Giani or 
Sampardai Parnali. On the doctrinal level as compared to the other 
Parnalis of interpretation, the Gianis have kept their own course relying 
solely on the teachings of the Gurus and the Sikh tradition as it had 
autonomously evolved. For them the Vedas were not authority for Gurbani, 
nor the Guru’s word accepted as an extension of, or interpretation of the 
Vedas. Likewise, the Guru for them was not an Avtar of Vishnu. Nor did 

14 Ganesha Singh, Bharat Mat Darpan, Bhai Bur Singh Giani Manmohan Singh, Amritsar, 1927, pp. 

138-88. 

15 Kahan Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, p. 247. 
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they believe in the Hindu system of Varn-ashrama. The Gianis or 
Sampardai Parnali has been the most proficient exponents of the 
philosophy and ideology of the Gum Granth Sahib. Very valuable 
contribution in the field of Sikh religion came in early days from Bhai Mani 
Singh in the form of Gian Ratnavali and Sikhan Di Bhagatmala. In recent 
times, Giani Badan Singh (1924), and his colleagues of the Faridkot Tika 
Bhai Bishan Singh Giani (1936), Akali Nihal Singh (1938), Pandit Narain 
Singh Giani (1940), Bhai Vir Singh (1957), and Bhai Kirpal Singh (1964), 
all basically in the Giani line, have produced the complete commentaries of 
Guru Granth Sahib. In this way, the Giani or Sampardai School is the first 
among the traditional interpreters of Gurbani, who had completed the four 
Tikas of Guru Granth Sahib. 

Singh Sabha Parnali (School): The new association which came into being 
in July, 1873 was given the name of Sri Guru Singh Sabha Amritsar. It 
may be hoped that like the other Indian reform movements of the period, 
the Singh Sabha did not owe its existence to one single individual. Because 
it was a joint endeavour of public spirited Sikhs, who wanted to save the 
community from drifting into schismatic sects. 16 The scholars of Singh 
Sabha Parnali are Bhai Vir Singh, Principal Teja Singh, Professor Sahib 
Singh, Mohan Singh Diwana, Sher Singh, Professor Ganga Singh and 
Hazara Singh Sodhi. Besides a long list of literary writings, the following is 
the list of their writings which are concerned with the Sikh history and 
Gurbani exegesis, i.e., Sri Guru Nanak Chamatkar, Sri Kalgidhar 
Chamtkar, Sant Gatha, Asht Gur Chamtkar, Gur Balam Sakhian, Varan 
Bhai Gurdas Steek, Sikhan Di Bhagatmala, Prachin Panth Prakash, Sakhi 
Pothi, Guru Granth Kosh, Guru Partap Suraj Granth, Panj Granthi Steek 
and Santhiya Sri Guru Granth Sahib. The Singh Sabha Movement was a 
renaissance movement in the history of Sikhism. It is a noteworthy fact 


16 Shamsher Singh Ashok, Punjab Diyan Lehran (1850-1910), Ashok Pustakmala, Patiala, 1974, pp. 
84-88. 
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that the main aim of this movement was to reaffirm the Sikh values and 
Sikh identity in the Sikh society. Therefore, the exegetical works created by 
the scholars of this school clearly exhibit their attempt to bring out the 
original ideology of the Sikh principles. The Singh Sabha scholars adopted 
an approach which was primarily guided by the scientific and rationalistic 
influence of Western education. Through this process of reinterpretation of 
the Sikh tradition they were able to produce detailed commentaries on 
Guru Granth Sahib. 

Academic School: The text of Guru Granth Sahib has an inexhaustible 
hermeneutic potential. In this relevant context each generation of scholars 
has tried to unfold its meaning from its particular angle. Except the above 
considered subjects, there are some other trends which recently sprouted 
in the field of interpretation. In today’s post-modern revolutionary times 
where people become aware of their own identity, Sikh religion raises the 
serious issues of modernism, post-modernism, feminism, secularism, 
fundamentalism, orientalism, ecology, globalization, subaltern studies etc., 
amongst the Guru Granth Sahib studies can be placed in the line with 
recent trends. Some prominent Sikh scholars can be named in the above 
line: Jagbir Singh, Joginder Singh Kairon, Gurbhagat Singh, Jasbir Singh 
Ahluwalia, Kapur Singh, Balbir Singh, Pashaura Singh, Devinder Singh 
Chahal, Bhagat Singh Hira, Jodh Singh etc. In the Academic school of 
interpretation, we have included only the complete commentaries on Guru 
Granth Sahib. It is pertinent to note that these exegetical works have been 
made only on the academic levels. Therefore, these following exegetical 
works and scholars have been placed in line of academic school 
interpretation. The translations of Guru Granth Sahib made by Ernst 
Trumpp, Prof. Teja Singh (completed by Dr. Rattan Singh Jaggi), Dr. Gopal 
Singh, Prof Gurbachan Singh Talib, S. Gurbachan Singh Makin, S. Pritam 
Singh Chahal, Dr. Darshan Singh, Advocate Manmohan Singh (English and 
Punjabi) and Dr. Kartar Singh Duggal are incorporated in the complete and 
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English exegetical works on Gum Granth Sahib. The commentaries of 
Pandit Narian Singh, Giani Bishan Singh, Prof. Teja Singh (Shabadarth 
only), Bhai Vir Singh, Prof. Sahib Singh, Giani Kirpal Singh, Giani Mani 
Singh, Giani Harbans Singh, Sh. Chela Ram and Dr. Rattan Singh Jaggi on 
Gum Granth Sahib in Punjabi language are the pioneer works in the field 
of interpretation. The exegetical works of Dr. Manmohan Sehgal, Sh. Chela 
Ram, Dr. Jodh Singh and Dr. Jagjit Kaur Salwan are classical in Hindi 
language. 

The various disciplines and schools of Gurbani interpretation 
emerged partly because of the differences in the philosophical outlook of 
the scholars and affiliations of the interpreters to different sects. All the 
exegetical writings succeeded to a certain extent for the relevant purpose, 
though all have own limitations and shortcomings as well. 

Understanding of Sri Guru Granth Sahib: A Hermeneutical Study 

Hermeneutics can be considered as a search for true text, or a 
search for true meaning. For S.P. Dubey, “The art of interpreting a religious 
text either by me today or by a commentator of another day is said to be 
hermeneutics .” 17 Hermeneutics is the training in the art of interpreting the 
Scripture by extracting its meaning for communication to others. It is the 
science which establishes rules, principles and methods of interpreting 
religion and its Scripture, and its relation to society. As such hermeneutics 
attempts to find the true meaning of a text with accuracy, and how a reader 
perceives and interprets the reality. 

The definition of hermeneutics is followed by the discussion on 
its limitations. No research work is complete unless we discuss the subject 
in its comparative sense and also the role played by language in it. The 
philosophical vision in Sikh perspective has been studied in order to 


17 S.P. Dubey, “Hermeneutics and Sankara” in The Indian Journal of Theology, July-December, 1982, 
Bishops College, Calcutta, pp. 166-167. 
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understand the various bases of faith in Sikh religion and the factors 
influencing them. Following a comparative approach, the present research 
work attempts to study the level of faith it works in Sikh religion and how it 
is applied. 

Limitations of Hermeneutics 

Hermeneutics, the science of interpretation, has its own limitations 
which are detailed as under: 

1 . At the first instance, the specific form and content of scriptural books 
vary sharply from tradition to tradition and even within a single scriptural 
corpus. Ritual books, legal codes, myths and legends, historical accounts, 
divine revelations, apocalyptic visions, ecstatic poetry, the words of 
teachers and prophets, and hymns or prayers to deity have all served as a 
Scripture. Sometimes problems crop up during the fixation of a text then 
can any universal or common rules be formulated which can be applied to 
any religious text of the world. 

2. Friedrich Schleiermacher has given the term ‘special insight’ 18 which 
means the Divine Grace of the revealed word of Scripture. The 
understanding of the Eternal Reality is also known as special insight. It is 
noteworthy that the main reason of special insight or the Divine Grace is 
the intensity of experiencing the Eternal Reality. The special insight is also 
the reason of the ability of the interpreter for analysing a text. This special 
insight is essential for the understanding of a Scripture. So, can 
intellectual experiences be used for the analysis of revelation? 

3. “With religions becoming more and more dynamic and their social and 
political involvements becoming more provoking and problematic, it is the 
task of every country to contextualize the message of its Scriptures and to 
seek their faithful meaning in and for its particular cultural, geographical 


18 Roy J. Howard, Three Faces of Hermeneutics: An Introduction to Current Theories of Understanding, 
University of California Press, London, 1982, pp. 9-11. 
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and historical situation. Any hermeneutics that pretends first to discover 
general, ‘time and space transcending interpretations’ which are then to be 
adopted and applied to a particular situation, is not only deluding itself 
but is actually failing to fulfil precisely the task to which it is, in fact, 
called, and cannot possibly lead to any kind of real contextuality”. 19 

4. A major obstacle to delimit the phenomenon of Scripture is its very 
medium of expression. Yet in most religious traditions, sacred texts were 
transmitted orally in the first place and written down only relatively later. 
For these reasons, a descriptive distinction between oral and written 
Scriptures may on occasion be necessary, even though etymologically ‘oral 
Scripture’ is a contradiction in terms. Here the question is how science of 
interpretation be applied to oral traditions prevalent in religions. What 
measures and bases can be adopted for the interpretation of such 
traditions? 

5. Another problem in delimiting ‘Scripture’ is of distinguishing the 
primary sacred text of a religious tradition from other secondary sacred 
texts. Such distinction between a community’s pre-eminent Scripture and 
the rest of its sacred texts is helpful in understanding many religious 
traditions, in some cases, the panoply of texts revered is so great and the 
relative distinctions of authority and sacrality among them so unimportant 
that all have some legitimate claim to the title of Scripture. 20 When the 
secondary Scriptures are as important as the primary ones then it should 
be considered whether the hermeneutics of the original and secondary text 
should be same or it should be different. Therefore, in the light of above 
limitations of hermeneutics, before studying a Scripture our vision can be 


19 Joseph Pathrapankal, “Editorial” in Journal of Dharma, Dharmaram College, Bangalore, Vol. V, 

No. I, January-March, 1980, p. 2. 

20 “In the Mahayana Buddhist tradition as a whole, the number of texts treated as sacred is so vast 
that it is not possible to single out some as more deserving of the title scripture than others, save 
in particular segments of the tradition where one sutra is given extraordinary status (e.g., Nichren 
Buddhist veneration of the Lotus Sutra in Japan). Even in a community with a scriptural book or 
canon that is clearly more sacred than other sacred texts, the decision to preserve the status of 
‘Scripture’ only for the former can be a debatable one.’ 
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categorized into three categories, which are as follows: philosophical, 
objective and comparative level. 

Philosophical Aspect: The primary theoretical concept of Sikh religion is 
the doctrine of Sabad. The conceptual and spiritual world of Sikh religion 
is based on the Eternal Truth of Sabad. If the word Sabad is replaced with 
revelation then it is not a misconception. We cannot ignore the Sabad 
revelation because Sikh religion speaks of the basic understanding of 
Sabad then of its experience, and further adopting the concepts. Human 
being is an intellectual being and intellect is the only source to understand 
everything concerning him as well as beyond his intellect. In the present 
research, the approach to study the Guru Granth Sahib is according to 
our intellect but it does not mean that this approach is restrained to 
academic knowledge only rather it is further to experience the Eternal 
Reality because without Divine Order and Divine Grace His message 
cannot be understood. If the divine truth of Eternal Reality is not 
experienced then even the highest intellectual level is meaningless because 
the soul of a human being is to be redeemed by the Scripture Guru, Guru 
Granth Sahib. 

He, who by Guru’s grace knows the Lord’s will, comes 
to realise the way of life of all the ages . 21 

This is the sign of union with the Lord. That in his mind 
the man recognises only the True Lord’s command . 22 

The present study may help in formulating a vision towards the text 
of Guru Granth Sahib, but a true scholar is that who experiences and 
understands the Sabad Guru. Another considerable aspect that comes 
forth is the applicability of Sabad based Sikh vision or approach in 


21 are -few it aran ueti 11 

Hare rjdirfd oft fsrftT H T I' II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1027. 

22 fkst 5ft cVlH'cd II 

Hfc fgoT WtH <TofH UsPcSt II Ibid., p. 106. 
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practical life. Up to what extent the above discussion on faith is relevant, 
how much the faith system can be applied? These questions can be 
answered by taking into consideration the three approaches, i.e., the 
approach of a Saint, a Scholar and a Soldier. 

(i) Saint: For Saint, Gurbani has used the words Sant, Sadh, Bhagat, 

Jan, Sant Jan, Sadh Jan, etc. interchangeably. The word can be said a 
modified form of the word ‘sat’ which can simply mean Truth’. So, ‘a 
person who makes up his mind on the path of truth’ is said to be a Sant. A 
Sant is used to refer to a wise, knowledgeable and religious person with 
knowledge of God. The first duty of the Sikh is to be a Sant or to be a wise 
and knowledgeable person. 

(ii) Scholar: The term ‘Scholar’ is derived from the Latin word Schola 

which means a school child, or a student. In Sikh perspective, the person 
who practices for the Eternal Word (Sabad) is said to be the disciple of 
Guru. Till one practices Sabad-Guru he is a disciple because the Eternal 
Reality or the Eternal Being is beyond the human intellect. As He is beyond 
our understanding, intellect, unseen and limitless; and one cannot describe 
Him in lives. So, a true Sikh is one who is always a disciple of His Guru. 
So, his approach should always be of a disciple, follower, a Sant or a 
researcher. 

(iii) Soldier: In the context of Sikh religion, the term ‘Sipahi’ means 

warrior or a soldier of truth. Sikhism strongly advocates the concept of 
Miri-Piri and Sant-Sipahi. So, it can be said that these concepts are 
imbedded in Sikh religion and Sikhism cannot be imagined without these 
concepts. Faith always supports us, sometimes as Sant-Sipahi and 
sometimes as Scholar. 

Objective Aspect: After having a discussion on the philosophical aspect 
the objective aspect has been undertaken for the study under the following 
two headings. 
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(i) Philological Study: A philological study demands the complete 

knowledge of language. The language of Scriptures and religious discourses 
is different from the general usage of language. In religious discourses, 
symbolic meaning is primary to lexicon meaning. But in semantic form, the 
esoteric meanings of the words should be more explanatory for the 
researchers. We come across many examples in Gurbani in which Gurus 
have explained their ideas in simple language by means of story-telling, as: 

Where I to be a she-fawn, live in a forest, and pick up 
and eat fruits and tubers? 23 

(ii) Theological Study: Theology, a branch of philosophy, undertakes 
the study of every aspect of religion. Theology has various important 
aspects to study. One is the study of revelatory experience of the Eternal 
Reality. And the second important subject is the study of Eternal Word and 
the experience of its power through which the divine experience of the 
Scripture flows through generations. 

A Sabad is the foundation stone of Sikh religion; here Sabad 

does not mean a word but an Eternal Reality which is symbolic of the 

Divine presence in utter darkness. 

For countless ages, there was utter darkness. 

There was no earth and no sky, but the Infinite Lord’s 
will alone was pervasive. 

There was neither day, nor night, nor moon, nor sun, 
but the Lord alone sat in profound trance . 24 

Comparative Aspect: Sabad is a Dhawani that gives us a clear picture of 

the form of any text but Sabad is justified when it gives the knowledge of 
Eternal Reality. The experiences of saints are considered as Sabad. In other 
words, Sabad is the sayings of reliable enlightened souls who have attained 
the Eternal knowledge. The meaning of Sabad can be of two types, i.e., 
concrete and abstract. The comparative aspect undertakes the study of 

23 zT37>t Hfc HH 1 - 3V yfe tfr§ || Ibid., p. 157. 

24 nra-gv mw ii 
trefe ?j draw ysry nfuw 11 

(V fos tfk 71 tr? 71 HW H?) HKiv «dl''fw II Ibid., p. 1035. 
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Sabad with respect to (i) the principle of authentic Sabad in Gum Granth 
Sahib, (ii) Sabad as a source of cosmology, (iii) Indian tradition of Eternal 
Reality and acoustics in Sabad, (iv) the principle of Guru-Sabad in Guru 
Granth Sahib, (v) Sabad as the Ultimate Reality, (vi) Sabad as a primordial 
sound, (vii) Sabad in the form of ordain of Guru, etc. In other words, Sabad 
has been studied as a comparative tool with reference to its practibility in 
different religions. 

Methods for the Understanding of Sri Guru Granth Sahib 

The emphasis is laid on understanding the concept of research 
through the principles of research methodology. A question is generally 
raised when Gurbani is a subject of spiritual experience then why its 
research methodology is not based on the principles of Gurmat. Therefore, 
an attempt has been made to find the basis of this research and its forms 
related to Gurmat. The references within the Gurbani and the unexplored 
references of various scholars have been considered for the study. 

Objectives of Research Tools related to Gurmat 

Research methodology is a process of systematic investigation carried 
out for establishing new facts, finding solutions to the existing problems, 
and deriving general principles of acceptance. 

1. The research studies and interpretations related to Gurmat need to be 
based on such research tools which are best suited to interpret the 
Gurbani. The Gurmat interpretation does not simply mean to prepare an 
exegesis or a commentary but it should be an attempt to interpret the 
explanatory Divine experience and the message of Ultimate Reality. 
Therefore, any research is considered to be systematic which has set its 
own limitations of research tools. For example, the grammar as a research 
tool has its own limitations and cannot go beyond the philology. So, on the 
basis of grammar only, it is very difficult for an interpreter as well as the 
reader to reach on the eternal meaning of text. 
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2. The interpretation is an art which has many dimensions, viz. 
linguistic, literary, and philosophical. Many other subjects are incorporated 
in it. While interpreting the Gurbani all these dimensions need to be 
considered for a positive and purposeful research. Apart from these, it is 
necessary that any research or interpretation of Gurbani should not 
overlook the Sikh ideology. The formation of new concepts related to 
Gurmat is permitted in the interpretation of Gurbani but these should be a 
part of Sikh ideology. 

3. An ideal exegesis or interpretation brings forth not only the Divine 
message with all the possible dimensions like scriptural, mystic and 
esoteric but also provides the pictorial view of revealed experience. 

After discussing the objectives of research tools related to Gurmat, 
the hermeneutical tools or Gurmat methodologies have been broadly 
divided into two main parts: (i) Hermeneutical tools within the Gurmat 
literature, and (ii) Hermeneutical tools within the Gurbani. 

Hermeneutical Tools within the Gurmat Literature 

In this section, an attempt has been made to study all those 
hermeneutical tools which are commonly used to interpret the Gurmat 
literature. These include historical, social and linguistic factors. Just as the 
references related to the understanding of Gurbani in Guru Granth Sahib 
cannot be ignored; similarly, many important facts of Sikh literature can 
also not be ignored. For some scholars, History is an important tool, while 
for others language is more important to understand a text. Due to the 
limitations of the present study it is not feasible to analyze all the available 
hermeneutical tools. 

Bhai Kahan Singh Nabha says, “It is natural that when we 
come across the different views in reference to literature of our religion then 
mind is got confused and it’s not easy to decide which reference is true and 
appropriate to Gurmat but when we think logically; just as Christianity, 
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Hinduism, Islam have considered Bible, Vedas, Quran, etc. as primary 
Scriptures and approved their sayings; then in the same way, the 
rationalizing of references in the context of Gurbani dispels the difference of 
views and we find the direct way of understanding the Gurmat .” 25 
Continuing this debate he further provides us more details. 

‘Bhai Mani Singh wrote in Bhagat Ratnauali that a Sikh should 
follow the sayings of the Sikh Gurus. A Sikh should do those things which 
are ordered by his Guru and should listen to those which his Guru has 
asked him to listen. It means that the sayings of the Sikh Gurus confirm 
the Sikh principles .’ 26 Guru Arjan Dev says: 


He alone is redeemed from the great noose, who, within 
his mind, has the Guru’s word . 27 

From the Primal One, has emanated the Gurbani, and it 
has effaced all the anxiety . 28 

Sing thou the Guru’s word, O brother. 

That is ever fruitful and peace-giving . 29 

Bhai Vir Singh explains that the essence of Gurbani is beyond 
space. It is from the Primal One; the Guru is full of Nectar. The Gurbani is 
the message of unapproachable and limitless Ultimate Being. So, the 
Gurbani itself is beyond the limits. In this way, Gurbani is as an institute 
of Divine knowledge which provides the Divine experience of Almighty. 
Therefore, an ideal interpreter or an exegete should try to understand the 


25 ‘for Hsf'koi fo t fe ee wft wfo he etfo uheot fee feee we 0+ ef he eH-ee fee 0 efo & for he 

* - “■ = 

for fogr sraev w efo ft fe erene et net Sireae foet yrresr S, fo^ he ft, ue for wff feere-Heet e 
for fo ef foi for fo etnfo, fee, hhwhe wfefo £ forte, eere, fee fofes tree ynefo e wfo He fee 
foret he fe Ste fe wrene eeef e w for feee eeef e wthe nfor ft, Sh ete for are wferavr et fo 
hk?v fot et foet era He for He e ynefo et fotfor eefe erafot e fork e feee eeefe ^ forar fot 
nreaw eefe v fore Hav ef e t Hfetfo foeefetfo fee fee fo efetfo ee, fot wff arene e for aner we 
tT’ I Kahan Singh Nabha, Gurmat Martand, p. ii. 

26 %'fel rret for et ‘eare dort'^wl fee fetre ee fe er eee fifor are 1 ' e nee wrener ee, Sol He, Sol ue i eer 
fo for e Set areer e r ate T ft h Sh et ere ere, Set Here fote r t h Shh 1 - are Sh e nee e for, are fe 
aee he 1 - for forte e fee aravSe fo efe ee’ i ibid., p. iii. 

a^HftHeree^SfeHHre HHE fereefe II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 397. 

28 ee eft fot wstn 

fefe nfot fee Trefoil Ibid., p. 628. 

29 areafo area efo ii 

Se new HE T Htpefoll Ibid., p. 629. 
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meaning of Gurbani with the help of Gurbani itself . 30 Every attempt of an 
interpreter can have logical mistakes but the Gurbani is the only single 
universal authority which is perfect and beyond omissions. As Guru Nanak 
says in Sri Rag: 

All are apt to commit an error. 

The Guru and the Creator alone are infallible. 

He who has chastened his mind through Guru’s 
instruction comes to embrace Lord’s love. 31 

Hermeneutical Tools within the Gurbani 

These tools are those references which are searched from the Guru 

Granth Sahib to get the methodology for the understanding of Gurbani. The 

meaning of Eternal Reality can be understood in a more appropriate way 

through these tools. For example, Guru Arjan Dev tells us the way to 

contemplate through the concentration. He says that any effort is fruitful 

only if it includes concentration of mind. 

Sing the praise of the Lord, O friendly saints, with 
alertness and single-mindedness. 32 

Without the Name, the bride becomes not pure, even 
though she may make many decorations. She knows 
not the worth of her spouse and is attached to another’s 
love. Nanak, she is impure, she is of ill-conduct and, 
amongst women, an evil woman. 33 

To read scriptures, to reflect upon grammar and to say 
prayers three times a day, avail not. Without Guru’s 
word, where is emancipation, O mortal? Without the 
Lord’s Name, one is entangled to death. 34 


30 “ajda 1 # VHf ft, frr ye oft a*# t, h gif wd t, h arf t wifijn 33U3 1 1 >xbtk 

nram # a'cfl in? ardor w »idi 1 m ft, avst # Hd T fer r fen tit ter sr th hhv w Hit fen t tidcv fktr 

iteir fen 3 1 yUH oft# FT? 1 1 ” Bhai Vir Singh, Santhya Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Vol. I, Bhai Vir Singh 
Sahit Sadan, New Delhi, 2007, p. ii. 

31 |T?5<J »1t! fd of did ofdd'd II 

dTdHfo H77 HKVfew W fet faM-Tf II Guru Granth Sahib, p. 6 1 . 

32 V3 5ft Q'H'dfd oTdTT H3 #3 II 
H T dh r 7> ficf'dld #311 Ibid., p. 295. 

33 fa?7 wav m 77 te# fr wiar oft hWv ii 
1113 5ft H3 77 TVS# ft fUWf II 

TV oOTT K r fTOT# A'rtof 7731 fttk ofd'Pd II Ibid., pp. 651-52 

34 yn35f 33 fawara^ wfhw aran Asrv oft n 

fa?7 33 Kay Harfc STTF U 1 # dT-T 777-T fa?7 fdfy Hd II Ibid., p. 1127. 
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Music as a Research Tool 


He whose tongue ever utters God’s Name , enjoys 
plenteous food, raiment and music . 35 

Historical References 

The Hindu comes to the house of Hindu. Chanting the 
sermon, he puts on the yarn-sacred thread on the boy’s 
neck. Putting on the thread, he commits sins. For his 
ablutions and washings, he is approved not . 36 

Related to Interpreter 

In the mind are gems, jewels and rubies, provided thou 
hearken to (and act upon) one instruction of the Guru . 37 

Limitations and Qualities of an Interpreter 


1) The multi-dimensional knowledge of an interpreter holds great 
significance in the interpretation of a Scripture. The ideal interpretation not 
only demands the knowledge about the discipline to which it is concerned 
but also demands the inter-disciplinary approach of an interpreter. An 
ideal exegete should himself have direct and apparent experience of the 
Eternal Word incorporated in the Scripture. In theological as well as 
spiritual field, the disciplines like Tasawwuf, Vedanta, Gurmat, Yoga, etc. 
become even more important. For example the personal experience of yoga 
proves itself as supporter in justice of yoga. In the same way, to define the 
revealed text, it is mandatory to experience it before. 38 


35 arg in?? anra iraftg 11 

dHcV HH3t d Pd d Pd rtl d II 

awl h aragl HOT CRS#? II 

ferae- hh yrara ara hhii ibid., p. 290. 

36 fee t urfra fee wt ii 
yg ri AG yfe cjrfo n 
hi? vfe era gfenffet ii 

OTOT HOT OTfe 7> ufet II Ibid., p. 951. 

37 nfe fefe rang HOTrara rnfer g feor ajra aft few rfehi ibid., p. 2. 
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2 ) 


The ideal interpretation of the Scripture is a difficult task for an 
exegete. It includes the individual revealed experience of the interpreter and 
the special skills for the creation of a new literary work. The concentration 
of the interpreter should be focused on the Revealed Word of the Scripture 
rather than the commentaries. The experience of the Revealed Word is the 
most important factor for understanding the Scripture in its original sense. 
In the words of Harold Coward, “It opened the way to a recovery of the kind 
of direct and transforming experience of the word .” 39 But in case of any 
complexity of words or esoteric terms, the interpreter can consult the 
existed commentaries, exegesis, etc. 

Conclusion and Possibilities 

Hermeneutics provides us tools, skills and guidance to pursue 
right vision and perspective. It not only provides us techniques and process 
to perceive meaning and reality but also sharpens our vision and 
understanding of the meaning with new and more possible dimensions and 
thereby improves our perception of reality. The major task of hermeneutics 
is to interpret the text in the context of contemporary situation, to make 
the text or message of the Scripture relevant and meaningful to today’s 
reader. Some people believe that hermeneutics is a western discipline, so it 
cannot be used as a research tool for the study of Guru Granth Sahib. 
Here, it should be remembered that if the positive elements of another 
culture can be used for the understanding of some text, for example, 
hermeneutics, then why should not we accept it? Therefore, we need to 
make efforts for initiating a discipline of 'Sikh Hermeneutics' or Gurmat 

HaTud ftd?ft few ftt ri'iofdl w ftt sraftt ft 1 fferr sftt ftteratrat ra fs# htto fmra fiftr ftra ft 

fe fiHH Orta'S ftt dift> KS> ora Pdd 1 <7, §H t! 7 ftl o( 1 o( 1 d ft tHW Ph<-|' ft Wra^T »1rtsSd U% I . . . Pdd 

rran nffowraftra- trag- ft ft# 1 ht##, ftrara, aranfft, bar »rfft ftt ftg ftt traftt ft 

raftt ft i few few? ora- jrara ®ftt few nr fwn ra >wftt dtrara arra Hwfftst ftg ra fh grae 7 ft 

»fft t^ftt 7m Hftftra 3# W ftfe 7 5ra?7 sftt ftp ftra Hfftt fenw ft’ I Piar Singh, ‘Tikakari: Sidhantak 
Vishleshan’ in Tikakari, Itihaskari Te Patarkari: Kujh Drishtikon (Punjabi), Third Punjabi 
Development Conference, Punjabi University, Patiala, 7-9 December, 1984, pp. 103-104. 

39 Harold Coward, Scripture in the World Religions: A Short Introduction, One World Oxford, London, 
2000, p. xi. 
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Mimamsa based on the interpretation of Gurbani. The Sikh hermeneutics 
or Gurmat Mimamsa can be justified as a subject only if equal importance 
is given to the message and diction of Gurbani. 

A Scripture includes the Divine Revelation manifested through the 
medium of words. Sabad in its form and concept can be identified 
separately but they cannot be separated therefore, both are important. It is 
important to understand the divine truth implicit in the Scripture so as to 
understand the Scripture itself. The Scriptures cannot be interpreted at 
the finalized level. Therefore, their interpretation will continue even in the 
times to come. 
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